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TNDER this general head we propose 
furnishing to the readers of Tue Na- 
TIONAL, from time to time, sketches of 
the origin, early history, progress, and 
present condition of the Institutions for 
the instruction of Idiots, Deaf Mutes, 
the Blind, and Juvenile Offenders, and 
Asylums for the Insane, the Orphan, and 
Indigent, with perhaps a paper on Hos- 
pitals. Having materials at command to 
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HUMANE 


| man suffering. 


SEGUIN, 


INSTITUTIONS. 


make these sketches accurate, reliable, 
and interesting, and illustrating them liber- 
ally, we have no doubt but that they will 
prove a valuable addition to the Magazine. 
We commence the series with 


IL—IDIOTS AND IMBECILES, 


Ir is one of the strongest evidences of 
the Divine origin of Christianity, though 
one which has very generally escaped the 
attention of theological writers, that it has 
accomplished so much for the relief of hu- 
The religions of pagan- 
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ism often caused; but never allayed mental, 
moral, or physical maladies. Under their 


sway, the helpless infant was made “ to | 


pass through the fire unto Moloch ;” the 
faithful slave was slaughtered on the grave 


of the master he had loved; the wife, un- | 
| dark ages came too soon, for the removal 


der the penalty of a pariah’s fate, was cumn- 
pelled to immolate herself on the funeral 
pyre of her husband; the parent, on the 
approach of old age, was borne to the 
brink of some sacred stream, there to die 


in solitude and want; the dreaded ven- | 


geance of some potent divinity was averted 
by the sacrifice of a hecatomb of human 
victims; but nowhere were edifices erect- 
ed for the preservation of human life, or 
for the relief of the injuries, the deformi- 
ties, or the maladies, physical or mental, 
to which man was subject. 

And when the intellect was enwrapped 
in a vail so dense, that its God-given light 
could not penetrate it; when the awkward, 
staggering step, the vacant countenance, 
the dull, mindless eye, and the silly laugh, 
proclaimed the man an idiot, these in- 
firmities were regarded as rendering him 
a fit object for mirth and scorn; and 
haughty kings and proud nobles kept about 
their persons some of these poor wretches, 
to afford amusement to them and their 
attendants. 

Christianity, in the person of its Divine 
Founder, recognized the obligation to alle- 
viate human suffering. ‘The larger portion 
of his arduous labors, during his three 
years’ ministry, were performed for the 
relief of the physical or mental maladies 
of his own nation; and how forcibly does 
he add precept to his glorious example, 
when he represents the supreme Judge as 
saying to the righteous, in tones of ap- 
proval, ‘1 was sick, and ye visited me ; 
| was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

And when, after three centuries of per- 
secution and suffering, Christianity as- 
sumed the imperial purple, and commanded 
where she had hitherto obeyed, the re- 
forms which were instituted were generally 
looked to the , 
more marked and patent phases of physi- 


those which 


eal or mental distress ; 


reared, and sympathy and love took the 


hospitals were 


place of selfishness and cruelty ; the glad- 
iatorial shows were prohibited, and the 
bloodthirsty tastes of a semi-barbarous 
people no longer gratified at the cost of 
human life; the slave was liberated from 
his bondage, the prisoner visited and sol- 


relief of the | 


aced in his confinement, and humanity, 
disburdened from sorrow, laid its grateful 
tribute of praise at the feet of the Naza- 
rene. 

But the evils to be overcome were too 
many, and the gloom and apathy of the 


of anything beyond the most prominent 
and glaring of the ills of society ; and it 
was not until the Reformation had roused 
the nations from their slumbers, and taught 
them the value of the individual man, 
that charities having in view the restora- 
tion of reason to the insane, or the culture 
and training of the blind, the deaf-mute, 
In- 
deed, though hospitals for the restraint 


or the idiot, were deemed possible. 


of the insane had existed for several cen- 
turies, it is but little more than seventy 
years since the first effort was made to 
dispense with chains, stocks, and other 
apparatus more fit for the torture-room of 
the Inquisition, than for a hospital for the 
treatment of mental or bodily ailments. 

But little more than a century has 
elapsed since the first effort was made to 
instruct the deaf and dumb; and less than 
eighty years, since the day dawned for 
the blind, and the light of intelligence il- 
lumined the darkness of their understand- 
ing. 

A still shorter period has passed since 
the mind of the philanthropist conceived 
the possibility of raising the poor idiot 
from his degradation. 

In the development of this, as in many 
other works of benevolence, Europe and 
America have each taken part; the con- 
ception was European, the first action 
American ; and again, while the American 
instruction was incidental, the European 
was systematic and purposed. But we 
anticipate. 

It is generally admitted, that the first 
suggestions in regard to the training and 
improvement of idiots were made by the 
celebrated French surgeon and _philoso- 
pher, Itard. While yet in the prime of life, 
and with a reputation of the highest char- 
acter, he became interested in a wild boy 
who had been found, in 1801, in the forests 
of Aveyron. Hoping to find in the in- 
struction of this boy, hitherto entirely un- 
taught, the means of demonstrating the 
sensational theory of his master, (for he 
was a disciple of Condillac,) he took him 


to his own house, and for six years sought 
to develop his intellectual faculties by 




















means of sensations. The experiment 
failed completely, for this reason, if for no 
other, that the boy was an idiot, and of 
low grade. 
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This failure, however, had revealed to | 


M. Itard the possibility of instructing and 
elevating the idiot. His reputation was 
such, that but a mere fragment of his time 
was at his command, but he did what he 
could ; and when, in the last years of his 
life, idiots were brought to him, he con- 
fided them, with his views in relation to 
their instruction, to a young friend, a phy- 
sician, in whose character he had dis- 
cerned the requisite qualifications for such 
a work. ‘Time has fully justified his 
choice ; that young physician, Dr. Edward 
Seguin, devoted to this neglected class the 
energies of a mind at once philosophical 
and practical; and while his monograph 
on Idiocy will ever be remarkable for its 
clear analysis, its thorough mastery and 
complete exhaustion of the subject, his 
success as a teacher of idiots is not less 
praiseworthy. He opened a school for 
idiots in Paris, in 1838, was subsequently 
appointed Director of the idiot school at 
the Bicétre, (one of the great lunatic hos- 
pitals at Paris,) where he remained for three 
years, and then established a private insti- 
tution for idiots, in which he continued 
till his school was broken up by the Revo- 
lution of 1848, when he emigrated to this 
country, in which, in publie and private, 
he has labored most zealously and effi- 
ciently for the promotion of this noble 
cause, 

Dr. Seguin deserves to be recognized 
as a benefactor to his race ;_ not as the first 
teacher of idiots, for M. Itard,and Messrs. 
Ferrus, Falret, Voisin, and Vallee, of his 
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pulsory exercise, to strentthen and develop 
the will, the imagination, the senses, and 
the imitative powers ; and at each step, to 
impress upon the mind the influence of 
moral principle. 

In this, as in almost every other enter- 


| prise for the benefit and improvement of 





(an 


any portion of the human family, God 
seems to have put into the hearts of men 
at a distance from each other, and with 
no knowledge of each other’s views or 
purposes, similar impulses. 

Among the low-lying valleys, so numer- 
ous in the Alps and the other mountainous 
districts of Europe, there are some, hem- 
med in by cliffs so precipitous that the 
light of the sun visits them but for an 
hour or two at high noon; and very often 
the mountains so effectually cut off the 
currents of air that the atmosphere is hot, 
close, impure, and loaded with miasm. 
Neither vegetable nor animal life can at- 
tain perfection here; the miserable in- 
habitants live in the most abject wretch- 
edness, many of them affected with goitre, 
the glands of the 
throat, which gives them a dewlapped 
appearance,) and habitually addicted to the 
grossest intoxication, on the cheap and 
vile brandies of the country. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that a 
large proportion (in some instances from 
one-third to one-fifth) of the children born 


enlargement of 


| in these dismal valleys are imbecile, or, 


own country, and the teachers of the | 
| len, and devoid of any intellectual ex- 
| pression; the limbs powerless ; the body 
| cold, tumid, and livid; the tongue en- 


Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, (who instructed idiotic pupils as 
early as 1818, and who, prior to 1838, had 
had nearly thirty under their care,) had pre- 
ceded him ; but as the first who, fully com- 
prehending what was necessary for the 
successful training of an idiot, has put his 
views into practice. 

His theory is, substantially, that idiocy 
is a prolonged infancy, in which, the in- 
fantile grace and intelligence having van- 
ished, but the 
muscular development, and the infantile 


nothing feebleness of 


mental weakness, remains. He proposes 
to follow nature in his processes ; to in- 
vigorate the muscles by bathing and com- 


as they are called in Switzerland, Cretins, 
(a corruption of the French “ Chrétien,” 
Christian,) from the idea that they are in- 
capable of sin. 

Of all the forms of idiocy cretinism is, 
perhaps, the most painful and disgusting ; 
the throat almost uniformly distended with 
the hideous goitre ; the face bloated, swol- 


larged, and depending from the mouth; 
all constitute a picture too loathsome for 
any to gaze upon whose heart is not firmly 
fixed in the determination to do good even 
to the most wretched and abject. 

In 1839 Dr. Louis Guggenbuhl, a young 
physician of Zurich, in one of his visits to 
the mountains, saw one of these poor, 
helpless cretins laid before a crucifix, and 
evidently trying to make the signs of wor- 
ship. Convinced that the idea of worship 
existed in the mind of the poor child, and 
that where such an idea had found root, 
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there must be a mind capable of improve- 
ment and development, he commenced an 
inquiry into the condition of the cretins 
of that canton. Three years of investi- 
gation and experiment were sufficient to 
establish in his mind the possibility of their 
education, which every previous writer 
on the subject of cretinism had denied. 
The first step, in his view, was to remove 
them to a purer and more healthful air; 
and, accordingly, with little means, but a 
large faith, he commenced his establish- 
ment, in 1842, by the purchase of the site 
onthe Abendberg, above Interlachen, which 
he still occupies. It was a farm of Kast- 


hofer’s, the celebrated agriculturist, but 
relinquished readily by him for the noble 
purpose for which Dr. Guggenbuhl desired 
it. ‘The site is one of great beauty, ele- 
vated ata height of feet 


above the sea level, vet protected from 


four thousand 


the bleak winds of the higher Alps by 
mountain ranges above it. Here, for four- 
teen years, (except a short interval when 
incessant labor had so far prostrated his 
health as to render absence and recreation 
indispensable,) he has toiled on, struggling 
much of the time with pecuniary difficul- 
ties, as well as those incident to his work, 
yet with an unwavering faith and an un- 


faltering courage which could have no 


Nobly, indeed, 


other result than success. 


has he succeeded. These poor cretins, 
under his patient teaching and his kind 
and loving care, have lost their hideous 
appearance ; and with bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks, and their intellects so far aroused 
as to be able to read, to understand, to 
think for themselves, they present to the 
visitor a pleasing rather than a painful 
spectacle. 

Dr. 
menced without the knowledge of any of 


Guggenbuhl’s labors were com- 
the movements in France or elsewhere : 
and though his treatment is quite similar 
to that of Dr. Seguin, he is entitled to the 
merit of originality in it. 

His school attracted, at an early period 
of its existence, the attention of Dr. Twin- 
ing, an eminent English physician, travel- 
the 
efforts it received liberal and substantial 


ing on continent, and through his 
aid from many friends in England. Its 
reputation has spread over the whole of 
Kurope, and it has become, in some sense, 
the parent of many similar institutions in 
the mountainous districts of central Eu- 
rope. 

Institutions of a similar character have 
been founded in Wurtemburg, Saxony, Ba- 
varia, Prussia, and Piedmont, and most 
of them receive aid from their respective 
governments. One of the largest of these 


is situated in the Vale of Aosta, and is 
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under the care of the same order of monks 
in the Middle Ages, devoted them- 
selves to the care of the leper. 

Schools for the education of idiots, not 
cretins, have also been established in sever- 
al of the cities of Europe. Of these, per- 
haps the most celebrated is that under the 
care of Messrs. Saegert and Sachs at Berlin. 
This was organized in 1842, and has been 
very successful. M. Saegert possesses a 
high order of talent, and a special adapta- 
tion for the development of the unfortunate 
class to whom he has devoted his life and 


who, 
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energies. A school for idiots was estab- 

lished at Leipsic, in 1846, by Dr. Kern, 

and in 1855 a building was erected for it 

| at Gohlis, a small village adjacent to that 
city. 

The first effort for the instruction of the 
idiot in England was made in 1846, by 
some benevolent ladies at Bath, whose 
interest had been excited in the subject by 
the published narrative of Dr. Twining, 
relative to the school on the Abendberg, 
and the letters of Dr. Conolly, who had 
visited Dr. Seguin’s institution in Paris. 





INSTITUTION FOR CRETINS ON THE ABENDBERG. 


The following year similar schools were 
established at Brighton and at Lancaster. 
As these were on a small scale, and could 
not receive a tithe of those offered for in- | 
struction, Dr. Conolly, (whose noble labors 
for the improvement of the condition of 
the insane have given him a world-wide 
reputation,) Rev. Dr. Andrew Reed, 
(whose visit to this country, many years 
ago, is still remembered with pleasure,) 
and several other philanthropic gentlemen, 
determined upon making an effort for the 
establishment of an institution on a large 


scale. Their efforts were successful ; a 


| ** The 


| large number of the aristocracy became 


interested in the enterprise, and they have 
erected on their spacious grounds at Earls- 
wood, Surrey, a magnificent edifice, capa- 
ble of accommodating over four hundred 
pupils. They have given it the name of 
Royal Institution for Idiots.” 
The building cost somewhat more than 
$200,000, and was opened for pupils in 
July, 1855. 

These philanthropists, however, had not 
delayed their efforts for the idiot till the 
completion of their beautiful edifice. In 
1847 they rented Park House, Highgate, 
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formerly a nobleman’s residence, and be- 
coming straitened for room for the numer- 
ous applicants, they accepted, in 1848, the 
generous offer of that noble philanthropist, 
Sir S. Morton Peto, to devote to their use 
Iissex Hall, Colchester, formerly a railway 
hotel. This, too, was soon filled, and 
other buildings were procured. Upon the 
opening of the Royal Institution at Earls- 
wood, Essex Hall was constituted an 
Independent Asylum for the Midland 
Counties. 

In Scotland the proverbial caution of 
the people led them for a time to look 
with distrust on any schemes for instruct- 
ing their “daft” population; but these 
prejudices have been overcome, and an 
institution has been established at Edin- 


burgh, by Drs. Smith and Coldstream, | 


called “* The Home and School for Invalid 
and Imbecile Children.” There is also a 
small establishment at Baldoran, near Dun- 
dee, founded in 1852, by Sir John and 
Lady Ogilvy. 

In this country, as we have already 
stated, idiots were taught prior to any 
recorded cases of their instruction in 
Kurope, but public attention had not been 
called to their condition, nor efforts made 
to establish institutions for their special 
training, until 1846. 

The movement was nearly simultaneous 
in New-York and Massachusetts, though 
originating, it would seem from the evi- 





EARLSWOOD, SURREY. 


dence adduced, in the former state. Dr. 
F. F. Backus, of Rochester, a member of 
the New-York Senate, in 1846, had be- 
come interested in the subject of idiocy, 
and had procured the foreign treatises and 
reports then extant, and on the 15th of 
January, 1846, read in the Senate a report 
which he had drawn up, urging the neces- 
sity and expedience of an institution for 
| the instruction of idiotic and imbecile 
| children, and a few weeks later reported 
| a bill for the organization of such an insti- 
tution. 
| On the 22d of January, 1846, the late 
| Judge Byington, then a member of the 
| Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
moved in that body the appointment of a 
| commission on the subject of idiocy. The 
| resolution passed, and Judge Byington, 
| Dr. S. G. Howe, and Gilman Kimball, 
| Esq., were forthwith appointed commis- 
sioners. 


To this work, Dr. Howe, already widely 
known for his philanthropic labors in be- 
half of the blind, devoted his best energies, 
and, in the winter of 1848, presented to the 
Legislature an elaborate report, which re- 
sulted in the establishment, in October of 
the same year, of an experimental school 
at South Boston, and, after three years of 
| successful trial, in the organization of the 
“Massachusetts School for Idiotic and 
| Feeble-minded Youth,” of which Dr. 


| Howe has the oversight. 
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Meantime Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of Barre, | with ea@h other in surrounding it with 


Mass., whose attention had been attracted 
to the subject, had established in his own 
town a private institution for idiots and 
imbeciles, in July, 1848. 

This was the first school for idiots 
organized in this country, and, until re- 
cently, the only private one. 

It passed from Dr. Wilbur’s hands in 
1851, and has since that time been under 
the care of Dr. George Brown, whose 
skill, tact, and devotion to his work, have 
been crowned with the very highest suc- 
In beauty of location this school is 
Nature and art have vied 


cess. 
unrivaled. 


PARK HOUSE, HIGHGATE—ASYLUM FOR 


Dr. Wilbur, of the Barre school, became 
its superintendent. The experiment hav- 
ing proved successful, and the state hav- 
ing erected a noble edifice for the school 
at Syracuse, the pupils were removed 
thither, on the completion of the new build- 
ing, in August, 1855. 

The “ Asylum for Idiots” at Syracuse, 
of which we have given our readers a 
sketch, is by far the finest edifice for idiot 
instruction in this country. Its cost was 
about $80,000, and every arrangement 
which experience or architectural skill 


| scenery which shall call out the esthetic 
| sense, and develop the love of the beauti 
ful. There are now about forty pupils 
connected with the school. 

The Massachusetts school, under Dr. 
Howe’s care, has hitherto occupied hired 
buildings at South Boston, but is now 
erecting a commodious edifice not far from 
the site it has hitherto occupied. The 
number of pupils is about fifty. 

In New-York, owing to a variety of 
causes, no school was established until 
1851, at which time an experimental in- 
stitution was organized at Albany, and 
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mates, has been adopted. Nor is the 
quality or success of the instruction less 
admirable than the plan of the edifice. In 
ability and tact confessedly at the head of 
superintendents of Idiot Asylums in this 
country, and seconded in his efforts by 
an enthusiastic and able corps of teachers, 
| Dr. Wilbur has no cause to shun compari- 
son with any institution for idiots in the 
world. The asylum is intended to ac- 
| commodate one hundred and fifty pupils, 
and is nearly full. 

There is also a school at Germantown, 





could devise for the comfort of all its in- | Pennsylvania, sustained in part by state 
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appropriations, and having about twenty 
pupils. It has recently made several 
changes in its corps of teachers, and is 
now under the care of Dr. Parrish. 

Mr. James B. Richards, son of the emi- 
nent missionary, and formerly connected 
with the Pennsylvania school, and at an 
earlier period with that at South Boston, 
has recently opened a private institution 
for idiots in New-York city. His large 
experience in teaching the imbecile, and 


the favorable auspices under which he | 


commences his new enterprise, encourage 
the hope that he will be eminently suc- 
cessful. 

During the past year the Legislatures 
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of Connecticut and Kentucky have had | 


the subject under consideration. In the 


former state a commission was appointed | 


in 1855, and their report, made in May, | 


1856, urging strongly the organization of 


an institution, a bill granting an appropri- | 


ation passed the House by a large majority, 


but was lost in the Senate by the casting | 


vote of the lieutenant-governor. 

Such is a brief sketch of the asylums 
thus far established in Europe and this 
country, for the relief of this truly help- 
less and unfortunate portion of the human 


family. ‘They are as yet few in number 





and in their infancy; but as each year 
demonstrates their necessity, we may hope 
that they will be greatly increased till 
these poor innocents shall ail be instructed, 
and saved from the doom of a life of utter 
vacuity. 

It has, at least, been demonstrated that 
the greater portion of those who are now 
vicious, mischievous, and loathsome, as 
well as those whose idiocy has assumed 
a more helpless character, can be taught 
to read, to write, to understand the studies 
usually taught in our public schools, 
and, above all, to comprehend, with an 
earnest faith, though, perhaps, with a 
somewhat beclouded intellect, the great 
principles of God’s mercy and man’s sal- 
vation. 

It has been demonstrated. too, that most 
of them can acquire such knowledge of 
mechanical employments, as to qualify 
them to sustain themselves, wholly, or in 
part, instead of being a burden to their 
friends or the towns in which they reside. 

Thus much an experience of only 
eighteen years in their instruction has 
proved ; and with the ingenuity, the tact, 
and the patient devotion of some of our 
best educators enlisted for their further 
improvement, the future is certainly full 
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ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, SYRACUSE. 


of promise ; and though man cannot create 
or educe intellectual endowments where 
none exist, yet he may, and doubtless will, 
develop these vailed intellects to the high- 
est point of which their imperfect physical 
organization is capable. 


We hail with delight the promise of | 


that glorious future when the denizens of 
our earth, freed from the thralldom of sin, 
and perfected alike in their physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral nature, shall no more be 
pained by the sight of the blind, the mute, 
the insane, or the idiot ; when the type of 
humanity shall be a form more perfect 
and glorious than that of the inmates of 
Eden in their pristine beauty ; a form in 
which the highest intelligence and godlike 
purity shall be united with the utmost 
physical perfection; and to this type all 
the dwellers on our planet shall con- 
form. 

But while we wait in hope of that glo- 
rious consummation, there is abundant 
work for us; these helpless sufferers, 
these vicious and senseless idiots, must be 





eared for; none of them, whom we can 
rescue, must be lost; none permitted to 
sink into the groveling and listless habits 
of the fatuous, whose intellect can be 
roused. Our reward may not be here, 
though often it will be, but it will be on 
high. 

Think, O Christian philanthropist! what 
joy it will give thee, if, on the morn of 
the resurrection, thou shalt see that poor, 
helpless, grinning idiot, to whose feeble 
mind thou didst communicate the first idea 
of a God and a Saviour, whom thou didst 
lead to put his trust, with childlike faith, 
in that Saviour, rising from the tomb, no 
longer deformed or awkward, no more 
gazing about him with gaping mouth and 
lack-luster eye, but glorified with his 
Saviour’s beauty, and, with countenance 
radiant with holy joy, going forth with 
messages of mercy to the world which 
once treated him with scorn. Is not thy 
patient toil well repaid? Wiil not heav- 
en’s joy be sweeter to thee for this earthly 
sacrifice ? 
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BIRDS; 


OR, RECREATIONS 





IN ORNITHOLOGY 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


THE WADING BIRDS. 


HE Gratuatores, or Waders, are a 
very extensive family, comprehending 
the various varieties of the Crane, the 
Stork, the Heron, the Ibis, Plovers, Snipes, 
By 
their structure and general conformation 
they are admirably adapted to the local 
situation appointed for them, and the nature 


Bustards, Curlews, and many others. 





| of their food. 


The woods, the hills, and 
the verdant plains, are not their portion, 
neither is the sea, nor the larger rivers and 
lakes, on the surface of which, far away 
from the shore, so many revel in a conge- 
nial element ; but theirs are the swamp, 
and the morass, and the low and oozy 
lands which border the sea, and its petty 
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creeks and inlets. Here they find their 
foed, which consists of the smaller fishes, 
reptiles, snails, insects, and water-plants. 
Their legs are accordingly of great length, 
the thighs often bare of feathers for a con- 
siderable distance, and the toes either long 
and spreading, or partially webbed ; many, 
if necessity requires, can swim, and some 
few swim and dive with great dexterity. 

In proportion to the length of their legs 
is that of the neck, or at least generally 
so; and where the neck does not bear a 
due relative proportion, its length is usu- 
ally made up by that of the beak; but in 
many, as the stork and the heron, we find 
both the neck and the beak equally elon- 
gated. In the structure of the beak the 
wading birds offer much variety, according 
to the particular nature of the food to be 
obtained. In many it is long, powerful, 
and pointed ; in others, broad and rounded ; 
and again, in others, soft and pulpy at the 
tip, and supplied with nerves, so as to per- 
form the office of a feeler when inserted 
into the oozy mud in search of minute 
insects or seeds. Thus the heron, the 
spoonbill, the oyster-catcher, and the 
woodcock, afford examples by way of 
contrast, in each of which we find this 
organ so modified as to be consonant to 
the nature and habits of its possessor. 

At the head of the family we place the 
common Crane, of which we give a draw- 
ing, (No. 43.) Itisalarge bird, measuring 
five or six feet in length. Its plumage 
ash-colored, intermingled with black and 
white. It is very abundant in the north 
of Europe, in Sweden, in Lapland, and in 
some parts of Russia. 

Kolben states that these birds are often 
observed in large flocks on the marshes 
about the Cape of Good Hope. He 
never saw a flock of them on the ground, 
that had not some birds placed, apparently 
as sentinels, to keep a look-out while the 
These sentinels 
stand on one leg, and at intervals stretch 
out their necks, as if to observe that all is 
safe. On any notice of danger, the whole 
flock are instantly on the wing. It re- 
quires, however, some credulity to admit 
Kolben’s assertion, that in the nighttime 
each of the watching cranes, which rest 
on their left legs, hold in the right claw a 
stone of considerable weight; in order 
that, if overcome by sleep, the falling of 
the stone may awaken them ! 

The migratory voyages of the crane are, 


others were feeding. 








however, remarkable for the order and 
arrangement of the flocks in their aérial 
flights. They arrange themselves in the 
form of a triangle, the better to cleave the 


| air. When the wind threatens and breaks 
| their ranks, they collect their forces into 


a circle. Their migratory voyages are 


| chiefly performed in the night; but their 


loud screams indicate their course. It is 
said that during these nocturnal expedi- 
tions, the leader frequently calls, in order 
to rally his forces and point out the track ; 
while the cry is repeated by them, each 


| one answering, thus showing that it follows 





and keeps its rank. Milton thus speaks 

of the migration of the crane : 

Part loosely wing the region; part, more wise, 

In common, ranged in figure, wedge their way, 

Intelligent of seasons; and set forth 

Their airy caravan; high over seas 

Flying, and over lands with mutual wing 

Easing their flight: so steers the prudent crane 

Her annual voyage, borne on winds; the air 

Floats as they pass, fanned with unnumbered 
plumes.” 

In many respects resembling the crane, 
and nearly allied in its habits, is ‘he Stork, 
of which there are several species. Our 
engraving (No. 44) is the White Stork, 
of which frequent mention is made in the 
Sacred Scriptures, and a variety of pas- 
sages may be gathered from the writings 
of the ancients, which show that they re- 
garded the stork as eminent for requiting 
its parents. Its name in the Hebrew 
language signifies mercy or piet,.? and its 
English name is taken, if not directly, vet 


| secondarily through the Saxon, from the 


Greek word storgé, which is often used in 
our language for natural affection, as says 
Beaumont: 


“The Stork’s an emblem of true piety ; 
Because, when age has seized and made his dam 
Unfit for flight, the grateful young one takes 
His mother on his back, provides her food, 
tepaying thus her tender care of him, 

Ere he was fit to fly.” 

Burcherrode, a Dane, relates what he 
has seen, and that, it has been remarked, 
‘** without the ornaments or the exaggera- 
tion of poetry and fable.” He says: 

“Storks build in the prefecture of Eyderstede, 
in the southern part of Jutland; and men may 
be taught by looking upon them. In a retired 
part of Eyderstede, some leagues from Toningen, 
toward the German Sea, there are clusters of 
trees. Among these they build; and if any 
creature comes near them in the nesting sea- 
son, which lasts nearly three months, they go 


| out in a body to attack it. The peasants never 


hurt them, and they are in no fear of them.” 
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“The two parents guard and 
feed each brood, one always re- 
maining on it, while the other 
goes for food. They keep the 
young ones much longer in the 
nest than any other bird, and 
after they have led them out of 
it by day, they bring them back 
at night; preserving it as their 
natural and proper home. 

“When they first take out 
their young, they practice them 
to fly; and they lead them to 
the marshes, and to the hedge 
sides, pointing them out the 
frogs, and serpents, and lizards, 
which are their proper food; 
and they seek out toads, which 
they never eat, and take great 
pains to make the young dis- 
tinguish them. In the end of 
autumn, not being able to bear 
the winter of Denmark, they 
gather in a great body about 
the sea-coasts, as we see swal- 
lows do, and go off together; 
the old ones leading the young 
ones in the center, and a sec- 
ond body of the old behind. = 
They return in spring, and be- 
take themselves in families to 
their several nests. The people 
of Toningen and the neighbor- 
ing coasts gather together to 
them come; for they are 
superstitious, and form certain 
presages from the manner of their flight. 
this time it is not uncommon to see several of 
the old birds, who are tired and feeble with 
the long flight, supported at times on the backs 
of the young; and the peasants speak of it asa 
certainty, that many of these are, when they 
return t jheir home, carefully laid in their old 
nests, anw cherished by the young ones which 
they reared with so much care the spring before.” 


see 


Of the migratory habits of the Stork, 
Thomson beautifully sings : 


“ Where the Rhine loses its majestic force 

In Belgian plains—won from the raging deep 

By diligence amazing, and the strong, 

Uneonquering hand of Liberty— 

The stork-assembly meets ; for many a day 

Consulting deep and various, ere they take 

Their arduous voyage through the liquid sky. 

And now their route design’d, their leaders 
chose, 

Their tribes adjusted, clean’d their vigorous 
wings, 

And many a circle, 

Wheel’d round 
full 

The figured flight ascends, and, rising high 

The aerial billows, mixes with the clouds.” 


many a short essay, 


and round, in congregation 


1S 


No. 45 remarkable African 
Water Fowl, designated by naturalists as 


a very 


lor what 
little is known of its habits we are indebted 
to Mr. Gould, who tells us that 


a variety of the Baleniceps. 
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“The end of the beak and the form of the feet 
resemble those of the Dodo. The beak is formed 
like a spoon, and is very large; it is yellow in 
the male, and red-brown in the female. The 
crest is convex, and terminates in a hook at the 
extremity; it is of a light brown color, which 
gradually changes to yellow as it approaches 
the bill. The nostrils are long. The middle 
of the lower jaw is membraneous. The skin 
surrounding the eye is of a yellow color, and 
quite free from hair. 
grayish brown. 


The eyes are of a clear 
The feet are very long, and 
covered with fine scales, which distinguish this 
bird from other water-fowl, whose feet are gen- 
erally covered with large and coarse scales. 
The general color of the bird is gray, lighter 
upon the back and feet than at other parts of 
the body. The feathers at the back of the head 
are long and of a peculiar form. It inhabits the 
marshy districts of Africa, and chiefly sub- 
sists upon the fish and small reptiles which 
there abound. 


The strange figure and remarkable pro- 
portions of the Flamingo, of the red vari- 
ety of which we give an admirable delin- 
eation, (figure 46,) at once indicate its 


position among the Wading Birds. Its 
neck is slender and of great length. Its 


body is also slender and tapering, and its 
feet about two feet long, thus admirably 
adapting it to wade through shallows 
and morasses. But as the Flamingo fre- 


quents the sea-coast and rivers, it has also 
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BIRDS; OR, RECREATIONS IN ORNITHOLOGY. 


the power of swimming, and its toes are mandible is bent downward in the middle, 
partially webbed. Thus it is enabled | at an acute angle, as if broken, the space 
boldly to venture beyond its depth with- | from the angle to the point being a broad 
out fear of being carried away by the re- | flat plate, of a somewhat oval figure ; the 


tiring tide. | lower mandible, which is larger, is so ad- 


Its food consists of small fish, shells, | justed as to fit the angle with its edges, 
| its under surface being gently arched 
downward. The edges of both mandibles 
are furnished with a row of serrations, or 


and water insects, for the capture of which 
its beak is singularly constructed ; in 
length it is nearly five inches; the upper 








tooth-like eminences, those of the upper | on the soft bed of the marsh or creek 
| ; 


being the larger. | Hence, in that situation, the inferior man- 


The use of the mandibles is like a 
strainer, allowing the water to pass through, 
but retaining any small body, as an insect 
or a fish. In searching for food among 
the mud, at the bottom of waters, the upper 
and not the under mandible is applied to 


the ground ; the flat portion of its surface | 


being well adapted for pressing close down 


| dible is placed uppermost, and by its mo- 
tion works the disturbed and turbid water 
through the two, as is seen in ducks and 
other aquatic birds. The tongue is large 
and fleshy, and the sense of taste is prob- 
ably acute. 
The height of the Flamingo is about 
four feet. The first year, its livery is of 
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a grayish clouded white ; the second, the | is then extremely brilliant, being of a fine 
white is purer, but the wings are tinted | deep scarlet on the back, and roseate on 
with a beautiful rose-color ; in the third | the wings, the quill feathers of the wing 
year it attains its full plumage Its color | being jet black. The hues of the bird 
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become more intense during succeeding 
years. A flock of these tall and splendid 
birds, moving about on the sea beach, with 
their plumage reflecting the glowing rays 
of a tropical sun, is a spectacle never to 
be forgotten. 

The mode of incubation of this bird is 
exceedingly curious. Were its nest con- 
structed like those of birds in general, its 
long limbs would be always in the way ; 
besides, the Flamingo never sits down, 
but rests standing on one leg. But the 
instinct implanted in the bird by the all- 
wise Creator obviates all these difficulties. 
The Flamingo raises a nest, if nest it can 
be called, of mud in the form of a hillock, 
and slightly concave at the top. Here 
the female bird lays two large white eggs, 
and sits to hatch them, her legs hanging 
down on each side of this singular mound, 
and the toes just touching the earth at its 
base. 

There is an American variety of the 
Flamingo which differs from the Euro- 
pean chiefly in the duller shades of its 
plumage. 

The Boat-bill (No. 47) is about the 
size of a domestic hen. Its beak resem- 





bles a boat reversed, having a strong ridge 
or keel down the middle of the upper 
mandible, and the sides spread out and 
bowed. In the male, the upper part of the 
neck and breast is dirty white ; the back 
and lower part of the belly rusty-reddish. 
The legs and feet are brown. From the 
head depends a long crest of feathers, 
falling backward. ‘The female has the 
top of the head black, without the elon- 
gated crest; the back and the belly rusty- 
reddish ; the wings gray; the forehead 
and rest of the plumage white; the bill, 
legs, and feet are brown. Latham says: 


“ This species inhabits Cayenne, Guiana, and 
3razil, and chiefly frequents such parts as are 
near the water. In such places it perches on 
the trees, which hang over the streams, and, 
like the kingfisher, drops down on the fish that 
swim beneath.” 


The food and general habits of this 
bird place it among the herons, an exten- 
sive family, containing many groups, at 
which we must now glance. They vary 
from each other in certain details, but all 
agree in general characteristics. They 
are strictly carnivorous, living on fish, 
reptiles, and even the smaller mammalia 
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which frequent the borders of lakes or 


marshes. Night is their season of activ ity. 
Their sight is acute, and their stroke sur- 
prisingly rapid. Their body is light, their 
wings ample, and their flight lofty. 

The Heron, in its different varieties, is 


found in all quarters of the globe. Our 


engraving (No. 48) is the Scopolaceous | 


variety, (Ardea helias.) ‘They are com- 


paratively rare, however, in the colder 
The Great White 


regions. variety 1s 


found in many parts of the United States, | 


breeding extensively in the cedar swamps 
of New-Jersey, and in some portions of 

Their nests 
the The 


usually four, of a pale-blue color. 


Pennsylvania. 


societies on trees. eggs are 
In the 
months of July and August, the young 
make their first appearance in the mead- 
ows and marshes, in parties of twenty or 
thirty together. The large ditches, with 
which the extensive meadows below Phil- 
adelphia are intersected, are, about that 
season, regularly visited by flocks of these 
birds; these are frequently shot ; but the 
old birds are too sagacious to be easily 
approached. Their food consists of frogs, 


lizards, small fish, insects, seeds of the 


splatterdock, (a species of nympha,) and 
small water-snakes. 
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Of the common English Herons, it is 
that the 
deadly feuds sometimes take place, and 


said between them and rooks 


fierce battles are waged for the possession 


| of the trees upon which they are wont to 
| 
build their nests. 


One of them oecurred 


| in Westmoreland, originating in the fell- 


ing of the fine old oaks occupied by the 
herons, and their consequent attempt upon 
The 


herons had the best of the fray for two 


the grove in the tenure of the rooks. 


successive seasons, and at length a sort 


of peace was made between the two 


| combatants, the herons and rooks sever- 
are built in | 


ally setting up their nest on a particular 
part of the now only remaining grove, 


leaving the other moiety to their 


| former antagonists. 


We close our present article with the 
following singular fact, from the pen of 
an English farmer : 

“5 old willow-tree had fallen down 
into the pond, and at the extremity, which is 
partly sunk in the sludge, and continues to 
breed. The old cock 
heron out to the nest, and takes the 
young if he can. He has to swim ten or twelve 
feet, where the water is between two and three 
feet deep. His motion through the water is slow, 
but his carriage is stately. I have seen him fell 
a rat by one blow on the back of the head, when 
the rat was munching at his dish of fish.” 


large 


vegetate, water-hens 
swims 
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LIFE IN HUNGARY. 


“O Magyar, by thy native land, 
With faithful heart abide ; 
Thy cradle first, thy grave at last, 
It nursed thee, and shal! hide.” 
ROM the moment I set my foot upon 
Hungarian soil I have felt more at 
home than anywhere else in Europe. 
Every hour serves to convince me of the 
remarkable similarity of their ideas to our 
own, not only upon political subjects, but 
in everything that pertains to national and 
social life. A man cannot have a better 
recommendation among them than that of 
being a member of our Republic. Before 
the extinction of their liberties by the 
Austrians and Russians, the citizen who 
took no part in political affairs was re- 
garded, as among the Athenians, a useless, 
if not a harmful person. The Hungarian 
women, like the mothers and daughters 
of America during the Revolution, are 
not only politicians in head but patriots at 
heart. 

“We revere your Washington as a 
demi-god,” said one of them to me one 
day. ‘ You Americans ought to build a 
monument to his memory that would kiss 
the very sky. You should then say your 
prayers at its base, and I would like to 
repeat mine there for my bleeding country.” 
I replied to the demoiselle that I would be 
but too happy to accompany her on an 
expedition of that nature. ‘ No!” said 
she, biushing; “we Hungarian women 
have resolved never to leave our country. 
We wept at her fall, we share her humii- 
iation, and will remain here hopeful, and 
even confident, that we shall one day enjoy 
her triumph.” 

The history of Hungary has been a 
perpetual martyrdom! The Huns, the 
Goths, the Avars, and the Magyars, issu- 
ing from Asia by the gate of the Ural and 
the Altai, took up their stately and dithy- 
rambic march across the plains of Russia, 
and reached central Europe through the 
valley of the lower Danube, leaving here 
and there traces of their passage. 

Central Europe is, in fact, a mosaic of 
nationalities. 1 have often counted, in 
the great hall of the University of Vienna, 
the representatives of twenty-five differ- 
ent nations, speaking as many different 
languages, and exhibiting almost every 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by 
Cariton & Porter, in the Clerk's Office of 
the Southern District of New-York. 
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type of the human race. A Hungarian 
poet says that his unfortunate country 
contains numerous members of every race 
inhabiting Europe and Asia. There is 
no region more favorable for ethnograph- 
ical pursuits. I have found the higher 
class in Europe, and especially the no- 
bility, to be everywhere much the same in 
all respects, excepting language and re- 
ligion. For striking national traits; for 
traditions and time-honored usages; in 
fact, for almost everything that can in- 
terest the thinking traveler, we must look 
to the humble classes. This I have done 
from the first. 

Shortly after landing at Liverpool, and 
while standing in front of St. George’s 
Hall, admiring the allegorical sculpture 
which adorns the tympanum of its por- 
tico, I was beset by half a dozen peri- 
patetic boot-blacks. They urged their 
claims as if a night’s lodging depended on 
their success, and in a knowing and cun- 
ning manner that must have been bor- 
rowed from the gowned and powdered 
barristers who frequent the courts of St. 
George’s Hall. One fellow evidently 
saw that I was fresh from the New 
World, and for a penny begged to give 
my boots “the real Yankee shine ;” but 
he was quickly underbid by a black little 
urchin, who, with a more artistic air, 


“ His eye with a fine frenzy rolling,” 


wished to put on the “ exhibition touch.” 
The plebeians of every country are, after 
all, the true conservatives, as those who 
are wealthy and boast of patrician origin 
have less attachment to things strictly 
national, and consequently are more apt 
to imitate foreign usages. 

The higher classes in Hungary are ex- 
ceedingly well informed, but cultivation is 
confined chiefly to the cities. In my esti- 
mation, the Magyars are the noblest people 
upon whom the sun first shines in his west- 
erncourse. The Austrians usually speak of 
the Hungarians as a rough and uncultivated 
people. They affirm that the birth-place 
of Kossuth wa. by the side of Attila’s 
grave, and that the ashes of “ the scourge 
of God” were infiltrated into the vital 
organs of the man who wished to march 
to dictatorial power through seas of blood. 

Men change. He who was _ the 
“scourge of God” in one age may be- 
come the scourge of tyrants in another. 


District Court o ’ .. ‘te 8 
he Date Cures’) Certain it is that every race must fulfill 
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HUNGARY IN MOURNING. 


its destiny; that of the Magyars is not | 
yet begun. 

In the country there is much ignorance. 
Hungarian farmers possess but few edu- 
cational advantages, and it must be con- 
fessed that they do not on all occasions 
exhibit the utmost penetration. The 
stupid Austrians, the beer-drinking Beo- 
tians of central Europe, “ the beaten in a 
hundred battles,” are found telling the 
following story at the expense of the 
Magyars. 

One of them not long ago went down 
to Semlin on business. The inn was 
crowded; he could be accommodated 
only on condition of sharing a small cham- 
ber with a Capuchin monk. ‘To this the 
Hungarian assented ; but as he wished to 
set out for Belgrade at an early hour, he 
charged the post to wake him betimes in 
the morning. The latter did so, but the 
guest, in dressing, inadvertently slipped 
on the gown of the Capuchin. Breakfast 
eaten, bill paid, and half the distance to 
Belgrade laid behind, he happened to 
bring his sleeve and nasal organ in close 
proximity, when the odor of snuff betrayed 


the gown of the monk, well powdered, as 


usual, with scented Rappee. Not even 


the possibility of a mistake on his part 
occurring to the Magyar, he stopped and 
soliloquized angrily, “* A curse on the stu- 
pid host of the Three Lions; he has waked 
up that filthy Capuchin monk instead of 
myself.” 

That the Austrians are even more 
short-sighted than this I have learned 
from experience ; thanks for once to the 
ignorance of their police, whose ways 
are generally inscrutable. From an hum- 
ble Esculapian, compounding squills and 
quills, and intermitting scalpel exercise 
with that of the pen, I find myself all at 
once surrounded by the areola of official 
position. 

I am chargé d’affaires without having 
asked even the empty honor of carrying 
government dispatches. My promotion 
came in this wise. At Vienna I became 
acquainted with the chef de police, and 
had several interviews with him, pass- 
ports in general, and Kossuth and Kostza 
in particular, being the subjects of conver- 
sation. He became convinced that my 
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mission abroad was not 
to revolutionize Eu- 
rope, and kindly gave 
me permission to travel 
anywhere in the Aus- 
trian dominions. But 
to facilitate the matter, 
he advised me to pro- 
cure a new passport at 
the American legation 
in Vienna. The doc- 
ument was drawn up in 
cnglish, excepting the 
words chargé d’af- 
faires. 

On my crossing the 
Hungarian frontier, the 
police, not being famil- 
iar with the Saxon 
idiom, applied to my- 
self the above august 
title. Owing to the 
peculiar institutions of 
Austria I did not see 
fit to correct the mis- 
take, and have ever 
since been traveling as 
chargé d'affaires. My 
title acts like enchant- 
ment. The German 
axiom, “ Everything is 
possibie for an Ameri- 
can,” has acquired ad- 
ditional force since the 
Kostza affair. 

Every facility is af- 
forded me, and not the least impediment 
thrown in my way where traveling is 
proverbially difficult. The rocks and 
trees did not move more nimbly to the 
strains of Orpheus than do these Austrian 
officials, generally so stiff and unyielding, 
to further my every wish. 

There are two million Protestants in 
Hungary, but the majority of the Magyars 
are zealous Catholics. They look up to 
St. Stephen, not only as the pride of the 
Hungarian kings, but also as their royal 
apostle of Christianity. The Hungarian 
Catholics, however, never sacrificed their 
independence to Rome. The cathedral in 
Pesth and the old Gothic church at Zam- 
bek are chaste and beautiful structures, 
with all those antiquities and surroundings 
that so endear them to the worshipers 
of shrines and images. 

I frequently observe people going al- 
most directly from Catholic churches to 








GOTHIC CHURCH OF ZAMBEK. 


the opera or the play. There is, after all, 
nothing strange in this, for here the ca- 
thedral and the theater differ but little 
from each other. The magnificent Gothic 
architecture, the gilded shrines, the pro- 
fusion of pictures and images, the moving 
of solemn processions, and the dress and 
genuflections of the priests, are very like 
the ever-shifting scenes and changing 
characters that belong to the stage. 

It is not a little amusing to examine 
the votive offerings suspended before 
Catholic shrines. Here are hung minia- 
ture silver legs and arms, typical of human 
extremities relieved of luxations or frac- 
tures by celestial surgery, and models of 
ugly tumors, in whose heroic treatment a 
solution of continuity has been effected 
without the aid of carnal instruments. 
There may be seen tableaux representing 
diseased spinal columns straightened by 
the interposition of a saint, and fevers, 
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devils, and the like, exorcised by a simple 
sign of the cross. 

When Diagoras, the philosopher, vis- 
ited the Samothracians, and saw the nu- 
merous pictures hung up in their temples 
as votive offerings for preservation from 
shipwreck, he naively inquired, “ Where, 


then, are the portraits of those who have | 


been drowned?” [| have in like manner 


sometimes asked for the models of the 
legs and arms not cured, but was soon 


made to understand that I was venturing 
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on forbidden ground in thus questioning | 


the virtue of a specific warranted to cure 
all maladies when administered even in 
homeopathic doses. 

The Hungarians are passionately fond 
of music and song. On sunny after- 
noons the Magyar chivalry of the capital 
repair to the silvan retreats along the 
Danube, to engage in conversation with 
the stately Hungarian dames, or wind with 
them the labyrinth of the dance. The 
evening breeze creeps slowly up the river, 
bearing with it the breath of flowers and 
the song of birds. A gipsy band mounts 
the rostrum; these rude musicians, the 
dusky children of Asia, render the Csar- 
das, or national airs of the Hungarians, 
in all their varied expression, now sad and 
plaintive, then wild and grandiose as the 
quickly changing scenes of the drama. 
They are held in great repute as the 
conservers of the primitive music of the 
nation. Their 
full of passion, quicken the Magyar’s pulse, 


intonations, varied and 
and touch his heart with fire. The war 
march of Rakoczi, the of 
Hungary, is at last given with a warmth 
and originality that evoke a storm of tu- 
multuous excitement. A thousand plau- 
dits ring upon the air, a thousand voices 
accompany the wild concord of the instru- 
ments, arid these haughty Magyars yield 
to the power of song as sturdy oaks yield 
to the stroke of the tempest. 

What a life, thought I, must that have 
been during the Hungarian insurrection! 


Marseillaise 


What scenes must have been presented at 
those great urban gatherings, whither the 
people compelled each other to come up 











filled with proverbs and strange marriages 
of thoughts, it is, like all Oriental idioms, 
euphonic, and essentially poetical. The 
misfortunes of the nation have saddened 
its very language. The Magyar is proud 
of the land conquered by his ancestors. 
No one can boast of a nobler history ; but 
with his patriarchal simplicity of man- 
ners, he loves best to describe the joys 
of pastoral life and the beauties of na- 
ture. When scenes of terror and blood 
are presented, he kindly draws a vail of 
tender sympathy over the melancholy pic- 
ture. With its soft inflections and melo- 
dious accentuations, the language of the 
Magyars is equally fitted to portray the 
shock of armies, the impetuosity of the 
mountain torrent, and the finest concep- 
tions of Oriental thought. Sonorous and 
energetic, without being harsh or bar- 
baric, it adapts itself with the same facility 
to poetry and the eloquence of the tribune 
as to the sciences and the arts. It has no 
patois, and is always the same, whether 
spoken by nobles, peasants, or shepherds ; 
whether it breathes the plaints of an en- 
amored heart, murmurs the sweet accents 
of the idyl, soars among the heights of 
philosophy, or echoes, in more than Bac- 
chic fury, the tumult of war. One must 
hear a Magyar lady speak, to get an idea 


| of the sweetness and the fascination of 


} 





and hear the constitutional orators, or in | 


the ancient and tumultuous assemblies of 


the Magyar chivalry on the plain of 
Rakos! 

I cannot sufficiently admire the force, 
flexibility, and beauty of the Hungarian 
language. 


Soft, rich, energetic, concise, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


her language. When, on the contrary, 


| an orator overwhelms his adversaries at 


the stormy forum, or a chief calls his war- 
riors to the combat, you cannot conceive 
of anything more forcible or majestic. 
“A man must pray in Hungarian if he 
would be heard in heaven,” is a maxim 
of the country. 

The Magyar race was cradled on the 
confines of the Chinese empire. Its lan- 
guage resembles the Finnish, and bears a 
still closer affinity to the Turkish, show- 
ing thereby identity of origin. Strange 
how kindred peoples, wandering from cen- 
tral Asia, that prolific mother of nations, 
here warring with each other, and there 
unmindful of each other’s existence, have 
preserved in their language the proofs of 
their brotherhood! More enduring than 
pyramids or coliseums, or the noblest 
thoughts embalmed in literature, are the 
spoken words of these old barbaric peu- 
plads. 

After their establishment in Europe the 
Magyars appear to have adopted for a 
time a Gothic alphabet. On their con- 
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version to Christianity, however, Roman 
letters were substituted, just as the Finns 
adopted the Slavic characters and the 
Turks the Arabic. Latin seemed to have 
taken refuge in Hungary, and was for cen- 
turies the language of the court and of 
the educated classes. But the time came 
for the development of a national language 
and literature. The Catholic clergy 
wished to preserve the Latin so as to re- 
tain their influence over the people, and 
the Austrian court sought to alienate the 
Magyars by imposing upon them the Ger- 
man tongue. All in vain! 

After the celebrated Diet of 1825, when 
the national spirit burst forth with aston- 
ishing vigor, Hungarian became once more 
the language of the government and of the 
people. When the National Academy 
was founded for the purpose of developing 
the resources of the Magyar tongue, 
Count Zéléki gave it his library, com- 
posed of more than eighty thousand vol- 
umes, and Count Seczecheny his entire 


income for one year, amounting to 
$30,000. ‘The Chamber of Deputies rang 


with plaudits at these noble gifts, and 
when the palatine expressed to the pa- 
triotic Sezecheny the surprise caused by 
so great a sacrifice, the count responded, 
“Tam a single man, have but few wants, 
and a year is soon past!” During the 
building of the Hungarian theater, a poor 
journeyman came forward and asked the 
privilege of contributing fifteen days’ 
labor to the enterprise, as he could not 
give from his purse. Such was the na- 
tional enthusiasm which resulted in the 
insurrection of 1848! 

You behold in Hungary, O reader, an 
apotheosis of Eastern life. On crossing 
the Austrian frontier I felt myself no longer 
in Europe: I seemed to touch the soil of 
Asia. This illusion is strengthened by 
the Oriental costume and bearing of the 
people. The Magyar hates the mountains. 
Preferring pastoral life to the tumult of 
cities, he has a Bedouin passion for the 
free air and horizon of the plains upon 
which he tends his flocks. A child of the 
Orient, his horse is his inseparable com- 
panion. He wears loose, flowing gar- 
ments, and has an Eastern love of display 
in dress and equestrian trappings. 

The cities of the interior are immense 
villages, whose very appearance indicates 
that they belong to a once nomadic people. 
The low wooden houses, small, white- 


| washed, and many feet apart, look in the 
| distance like long rows of tents. Their 
| towns were formerly encampments, in 
which the cottage has taken the place of the 
pavilion, and the church risen up where 
once stood the tent of the chief. Thither 
the peasants repair at nightfall to repose, 
as their ancestors, in earlier times, rested 
during their migrations and battles. 
Hungary embraces two immense plains, 
surrounded by boulevards of lofty mount- 
ains. Parts of these, rivaling in fertility 
the prairies of the West, are dotted with 
villages and ocean-like fields of wavy grain. 
Here and there also are wide pampas, 
grown up with luxuriant grass, upon which 
a solitary horseman is occasionally to be 
seen. Bordering the Danube are immense 
marshy tracts, submerged in the spring, and 
grazed during the months of summer by 
herds of dun-colored cattle. None but 
the most hardy venture into this region of 
gloom, and solitude, and fatal miasmas. 
Farther back, especially between the 
Danube and the Theiss, is a vast plain, 
forming a veritable desert. It is Africa 
in Europe. For weary, weary leagues 
the horizon is unbroken by a tree or a 
human habitation. Shrubs and tufts of 
coarse, wiry grass take root wherever 
moisture can be found for their support. 
Above is a fervid and brassy sky, below a 
parched and arid soil. By day the sun 
| hangs over the inhospitable waste like a 
burning meteor ; by night chilly exhalations 
creep over it from the marsh-lands, poison- 
ing the air, and misguiding the lonely 
traveler with their flickering ignes fatui. 
The winds that sweep over the pusztas, 
for by that name the Hungarians designate 
these plains, fill the heated air, and redden 
the horizon with clouds of shifting sand. 
The few shepherds and travelers who 
roam over this inhospitable region are tor- 
mented by the illusory appearances of the 
mirage. The latter, unlike the reflections 
of cities and forest-embosomed lakes, which 
gladden the eye on the deserts of Africa, 
have the appearance of seas, now wild and 
gloomy, then placid and dreamy; or of 
flowery prairies with shepherd huts and 
peaceful folds. Stretching from the Dan- 
ube toward Transylvania are the remains 
of a wall and canal, which, as was usual 
| with the Romans, marked the boundary 
| of their empire in this direction. Both 
Hungarians and Austrians used these 
' ancient works for intrenchments in 1849. 
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THE JAZYGES. 


But the unlettered Magyar shepherds, 
ignorant alike of the Romans and their 
achievements, connect, by a_ beautiful 
legend, the origin of these old Roman de- 
fenses with illusions of the mirage. 
Csorsz, as the shepherds tell when they 
assemble in their tents by night, was the 
gallant son of the king of the Transylvanian 
Alps, whose treasures of gold and salt were 
greater than those of all the kings and 
princes in the world. Csorsz heard of the 
celestial beauty of Deli Bab, the daughter 
of the king of the Southern Sea, (Adriatic,) 
and his heart was inflamed with love for 
her. He therefore sent heralds from his 
Alps, down to the borders of the Adriatic, 
with loads of the most costly gifts of salt 
and gold, and sued for the hand of the 
lovely Deli Bab. ‘But the proud King of 
the Sea despised the kings of the Earth, 
and said that he would never grant the 
daughter of the Sea to the son of the Alps, 
until he came with a fleet down from his 
mountains to convey his bride by water to 
his palace, as her feet were too delicate to 
be exposed to the rough stones of the 
Earth. But the heralds, convinced of the 
power of their king, threw the bridal ring 
and the presents of gold and salt into the 
sea, which from this time became rich in 
salt; and having thus sealed the betrothal, 


returned to their prince. In despair about 


the desire of the King of the Sea, and 
ignorant how to comply with his condition, 
Csorsz called on the devil, and entreated 
his aid. The devil, without delay, put 
two buffaloes to his glowing plow, and 
in a single night dug the canal from Tran- 
sylvania to the Danube, and from thence 
down to the sea. Csorsz speedily had a 
fleet constructed, and joyfully steered down 
to the Adriatic to take his bride. Her 
princely father gave up his daughter with 
deep regret: however, he was bound by 
his word, as the new diplomacy was not 
yet invented, and the pledges of monarchs 
were still considered sacred. 

But the beautiful bride was sorry to 
leave her cool palace of crystal, her in- 
numerable toys of shells and pearls, and 
even the monsters of the sea, who had 
served her with unbounded devotion. She 
promised not to forget their home, and 
often to visit her father and sisters in 
summer, when the hot sunbeams might 
prove too intense for her on the dry earth. 
Csorsz, with festive songs and merry 
sounds, conveyed his beloved up the canal. 
Deli Bab was delighted with the mountains, 
woods, fields, and meadows, which swiftly 
passed her: she was highly amused with 
the objects wholly new to her sight. But 
when by chance she looked backward, she 
noticed with terror, that behind the fleet the 
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waters dried up in the canal, and that thus 
the return to her father’s realm became 
impossible. She never could feel at home 


in the gold and salt vaults of the Transyl- | 


vanian mountains ; the heavy masses of 
the Alps depressed her soul; the wintery 
snow chilled her thoughts; the burning 
beams of the summer sun melted her into 
tears. She never laughed, and always 
dreamed of her transparent abode in the 
sea. The love of the princely son of the 
Alps remained sterile. Deli Bab was 


childless. She melted away with longing, 
and was transformed into the Mirage, or 
Fata Morgana, a dreamy appearance of 
the sea which vanishes away as soon as 
you approach, and which in Hungary yet 
bears the name of the fair Deli Bab. The 
remains of the canal are still called Csdrsz 
arka, the Canal of Csorsz. 

The immense plain between the Danube 
and the Theiss was the ancient home of 
the Magyars. There settled the com- 
panions of Arpad. There still roam shep- 





LEHEL AND HIS HORN. 


iffering i aspect | chibit mé ‘i acteristics. 
herds and herdsmen differing in no respect | and exhibit many of their characteristic 


from their nomadic ancestors. There, 
also, Attila held his court. The country 
still bears the name of Jazygia, from a 
wandering tribe supposed to have estab- 
lished itself there about the time of the 
Roman Conquest. The Jazyges, like the 
modern Cizcos, were expert horsemen. 
They encased themselves as well as their 
horses in close-fitting armor of small metal 
plates. The descendants of the Jazyges 
still bear the name of their forefathers, 





They preserve, as a precious relic, the 
ivory drinking-horn of Lehel, the son of 
one of the companions of Arpad. ‘Though 
mortally wounded in the battle of Messe- 
burgh, “Lehel, according to the legend, 
struck down the leader of the Germans 
with this hotn. Whena guest is welcomed 
in their chief town, Jazbureny, or the 
right of citizenship is conferred, the horn 
of Lehel is filled with wine, and must be 
emptied with a single breath. 
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ALPHONSE DE 
A LPHONSE DE LAMARTINE was 


[\. born at Macon, on the Sadne, on the 
2ist of October, 1791. The original name 
of his family was Prat, Lamartine being a 
cognomen adopted by Alphonse in com- 
pliance with the will of one of his uncles. 
His grand- 
father, who was living at the time of his 
birth, fought in the wars of Louis X1V 
and Louis XV, and won the cross of St. 
Louis at the battle of Fontenoy. Re- 
turning to his native province with the rank 
of captain of cavalry, he married a rich 


He came of a good family. 


heiress of Franche Comté, who brought 
him as her dowry fair lands and extensive 
forests in the environs of St. Claude, and 
in the mountain gorges of Jura, not far 
from Geneva. The fruits of this marriage 
were six children, the youngest of whom 








LAMARTINE. 


was the Chevalier Lamartine, the father 
of Alphonse. At the age of sixteen the 
chevalier entered the army, serving in the 
same regiment as his father before him. 
Being a younger son, the unfortunate 
chevalier was not to marry; but was to 
win the cross of St. Louis, when he could, 
and go down to the grave childless. Ac- 
cording to the ideas of that day, only the 
eldest son, the heir of the estates, was 
destined to marry: the rest of the chil- 
dren were expected to vegetate in single 
blessedness, the girls in convents, the boys 
inthe army orthe Church. The chevalier 
became a captain of cavalry, his sisters 
the inmates of convents. 

By and by the eldest son, that favorite 
eldest son to whom all the rest were to 
be sacrificed, became an invalid, and the 
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physicians dissuaded him from marriage. 
“We must marry the chevalier,” said he 
to his father. But the old man shook his 
head. In the meantime the chevalier had 
won the coveted cross of St. Louis, and 
better still, the heart of a fairy of sixteen. 
He met her at a chapter, of which one of 
his sisters was canoness. The handsome 
officer and the youthful recluse fell in love 
with each other, and made the good sister 
canoness their confidante. 

Alicia Des Roys, the future mother of 
Alphonse, was the daughter of M. Des 
Roys, Intendant General of the Finances 
of Monsieur the Duke of Orleans. His 
wife was under-governess to the children 
of that prince. They had apartments at 
the Palais Royal in winter, and at St. 
Cloud in summer. Lamartine’s mother 
was born at the latter place, and brought 
up along with Louis Philippe. She saw 
many remarkable characters when she 
was a child: among others, D’Alembert, 
Buffon, Florian, Gibbon, Grimm, and 
Rousseau. She also remembered seeing 
the arch-mocker Voltaire, on his last visit 
to Paris. 

Whether grandpapa Lamartine grew 
tired of shaking his head, or the arguments 
of the invalid son grew more unanswerable, 
the historian of the “‘ Memoirs” saith not. 
It is enough to know that the pair gave their 
consent, and that Alicia and the chevalier 
were wedded. It was a dark day for 
them, as well as for France, for the clouds 
which soon after burst over that devoted 
land were already gathering thick and 
fast. The political heavens were gloomy. 
The fatal 10th of August, 1792, was ap- 
proaching. It was known beforehand 
that the Tuileries would be attacked, and 
the life of the king threatened. The few 
friends that were still faithful to the un- 
fortunate monarch rallied around him: 
among them was the Chevalier Lamartine. 
He fought with the Constitutional Guard, 
and the Swiss, in defense of the Tuileries, 
and was wounded by a grape-shot. After 
one or two arrests and escapes, he at last 
reached his wife and child at Macon. 
The populace came one night and arrested 
the whole family, grandfather, grand- 
mother, uncles, aunts, and all. Throwing 
them pell-mell into a cart, they drove 
them off, hooting and cursing, to the prison 
at Autun. 

By some chance the chevalier was con- 
fined at Macon itself, in an old convent, 


Vou. IX.—24 





which had been turned into a prison. It was 
opposite his own house. He was lodged 
in the garret, the window of which com. 
manded a view of his wife’s room. They 
talked together by signs; at length they 
wrote letters, which they obtained from 
each other by the means of arrows. The 
wife shot her husband a letter with a string 
attached; he fastened his answer to the 
end of the string, and it was drawn safely 
across and pressed to her lips. Finally 
she threw over a strong cord ; and thence- 
forth until the day of his liberation, the 
husband passed his nights in the arms of 
his wife. The death of Robespierre, a 
year or two later, liberated the Lamar- 
tines, and they returned to the old mansion 
at Macon. 

The death of the venerable pater fa- 
milias happened soon after, and his estates 
were divided. The father of Lamartine 
might have claimed an equal share with 
the rest of the children, for the laws of 
primogeniture were now abolished ; but 
his sense ef honor was so high that he 
positively refused any share of the estate, 
contenting himself with the small posses- 
sion of Milly, which had been settled upon 
him at his marriage. The rental of Milly 
did not, at that time, exceed three hund- 
red livres, or about sixty dollars; alto- 
gether the resources of the chevalier did 
not supply him with a revenue much above 
five hundred dollars a year. It was a 
small sum; but it sufficed the simple- 
minded gentleman, his lady wife, and 
their growing family. ‘A little money,” 
says the proverb, “goes a great ways, 
when there is love in the house.” 

Up to his tenth year Alphonse resided 
with his parents at Milly. Except that he 
received an excellent moral training from 
his beautiful and devout mother, he seems 
to have been left to his natural instincts. 
He roved at will through the woods and 
fields, among the shepherds and peasants. 
His dress was that of a peasant boy.. A 
pair of trowsers of coarse, unbleached linen ; 
a waistcoat of blue cloth, with long flaps ; 
a woolen cap dyed brown; this was his 
costume. His wardrobe was not supplied 
with such trifles as shoes and stockings. 
His food was black bread, mixed with 
rye, coarse and hard asa stone. He cut 
it with a little knife that cost a sou! 
Alphonse can remember all this, and make 
it charming on paper ; but, unfortunately, 
he cannot practice it in his life. 
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About a quarter of a league from Milly 
stands the little village of Bussiéres, the 
curate of which kept a school for the 
children of the neighboring peasants. 
To this school Alphonse was sent for the 
purpose of learning Latin. The curate 
was old and infirm, and perhaps lazy, so 
he handed the young folks over to his 
vicar, the Abbé Dumont. The abbé was 
more of a sportsman than a priest. His 
walls were decorated with fowling-pieces, 
sabers, and hunting swords ; in the corner 
stood his hunting boots, armed with silver 
spurs ; and scattered over the desks and 
tables were stores of powder, and ball, 
and shot. Certainly if any man was cal- 
culated to teach the young idea how to 
shoot, it was the Abbé Dumont! 

The abbé had been unfortunate in his 
youth: was crossed in love, or something 
of the sort, and was disgusted with the 
profession in which he was thrown. 
Between his hunts, and the infirmities of 
the old curate, there was not much taught 
in the little school of Bussiéres. Wisdom 
was dealt out there in homeopathic doses. 
Two or three declensions of Latin words 
lasted the whole year through. Mamma 
Lamartine would never have discovered 
that Alphonse was in danger of becoming 
a confirmed dunce; but the chevalier, 
and his brothers, especially the dreadful 
elder brother of old time, saw it, and made 
up their minds to send the boy to college. 
He was sent toa celebrated establishment 
at Lyons, where he remained a few months, 
sighing for the happiness and liberty that 
he had left behind him. He lived in tor- 
ture, he tells us, haunted by the idea of 
committing suicide. At last he ran away, 
with only three francs in his pocket, intend- 
ing to return home. He was pursued by 
a gens d’armes, arrested, and shut up in 
the school, in a kind of dungeon, for two 
months. Wearied with his firmness, the 
authorities of this school sent him back to 
hisparents. He was sent next toa college 
directed by the Jesuits, and situated on 
the frontiers of Savoy. He remained 
there a year, and left never to return. 
His school days were over. 

Shortly after leaving the Jesuit college, 
Alphonse discovered that nature had made 
him a poet. Like all young poets, he 


began his career of verse by imitating the 
idol of the day. The idol of that day, in 
France, was the mythical Ossian, whom 
Baour Lormian had just translated into 








sonorous rhyme. Alphonse was not alone 
in his liking for the bard of fog and mist. 
The Emperor Napoleon was equally de- 
ficient in taste. In addition to his poetical 
passion, the incipient poet conceived an- 
other for a young lady in the neighborhood. 
She, too, was Ossian-mad, and wrote 
verses, and the lovers exchanged their 
mists and fogs. A night adventure, in 
which Alphonse dropped from his window, 
and scoured the fields in the direction of 
the fair enthusiast’s dwelling, dissolved 
their intimacy. Alphonse was sent to 
Italy to finish his education, and Lucy, 
like the lady in Praed’s poems, became 


” 


“A Mrs. Something Rodgers! 


The limits of his travel were originally 
circumscribed to Tuscany, but he disre- 
garded the injunctions of his parents, and 
started off as a truant to Rome. From 
Rome he passed to Naples, where he met 
a college friend, who was as romantic and 
undisciplined as himself. 

Hunting about for some new way of 
distinguishing themselves, the pair con- 
cluded to turn amateur fishermen. They 
were not long in finding a tutor, who, for the 
sum of two carlins a day, gave them their 
food, and initiated them into the mysteries 
of his calling. They were caught in a storm 
one night, being unable to round Cape 
Misenum, and driven on the rocks of Pro- 
cida, where their bark was speedily dashed 
to pieces. For the rest of the adventure ; 
how they escaped from the hungry waves; 
how they landed safely, and met the fish- 
er’s wife, and her daughter, Graziella ; 
how Graziella fell in love with Alphonse, 
and died of a broken heart; for all this 
the readers of Tue Narionat are referred 
to “ Les Confidences.” It is beautifully 
and touchingly told therein; in fact, it is 
the strong point of the memoir. Lamar- 
tine never wrote anything better than the 
episode of Graziella. 

In 1814, his twenty-third year, Lamar- 
tine ‘entered the household of the king, 
Louis the XVIII., forming one of a band 
which was to march against Bonaparte at 
Nevers, and to defend Paris along with 
the National Guard. The king fled to 
Ghent before they could accomplish any- 
thing, and Lamartine sought shelter with 
his family. The emperor called for a 
fresh levy of troops, and the young royal- 
ist concealed himself in Switzerland. He 
loitered about the shores of Lake Leman 
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until the second Restoration enabled him 
to resume his duties in the Royal Guard. 
In 1820 he published his “ Poetic Med- 
itations.” They at once established his 
fame as a poet; his literary success was 
the most brilliant of any modern French 
author. He now entered upon a diplo- 
matic career, and became an attaché to the 
embassy at Florence. 

He continued in the service of the 
monarchy for the next ten years, success- 
ively residing at Naples and London, as 
Secretary of the Embassy, and at Tus- 
cany as Chargé d’Affaires. During this 
time he wrote and published a second se- 
ries of * Meditations ;” married an En- 
glish lady named Birch; and had his for- 
tune augmented by the legacy of an opulent 
uncle, probably the terrible eldest son of 
the Lamartine race! Besides the second 
** Meditations,” he wrote a poem on “ The 
Death of Socrates,” and a concluding 
canto to Byron’s ‘Childe Harold.” The 
wayward bard was not pleased with the 
compliment, as some of his letters show, 
and he affected to be angry because La- 
martine called him un chanteur d’enfer, 
‘“a singer of hell.” It was not a flatter- 
ing name. 

Lamartine’s next work was “ Jocelyn,” 
a long poetical romance, the hero of which 
was a priest, his old friend and teacher, 
the Abbé Dumont. “Jocelyn” was very 
popular. Not so the poem which suc- 
ceeded it, “ The Fall of an Angel.” It 
was not liked. Either its want of suc- 
cess mortified Lamartine’s vanity and 
ambition, or he was really tired of poetry. 
Be this as it may, he now began to inti- 
mate that verse was beneath his attention, 
and that he had come to regard it with a 
feeling akin to contempt. If the crop is 
poor, or out of one’s reach, it is well to 
cry sour grapes. 

When the Revolution of 1830 broke out 
Lamartine was at Paris ; he had just been 
named minister plenipotentiary to Greece. 
Louis Philippe offered to confirm him in 
his embassy, but he refused, and bade adieu 
to diplomacy. He remembered one of 
his early projects, a voyage to the East, 
and set about it. He chartered a ship, 
fitted her out at Marseilles, and embarked 
with his family on that poetical pilgrim- 
age which he afterward described in his 
“Voyage en Orient,” or Travels in the 
East. He had recently lost his mother 
and his infant son; before his pilgrimage 


was over he was fated to lose his daugh- 
ter Julia also. She died in December, 
1832, at Beyrout, in Syria. He caused 
her body to be embalmed, and sent to 
Saint Point. While at Jerusalem he 
learned that he had been elected a deputy 
for the department of the North. He re- 
turned to France. Entering on his duties 
as a deputy, he embraced the conserva- 
tive cause, and joined the ranks headed 
by Guizot; but he soon manifested opin- 
ions of a more progressive character. In 
1845 he proclaimed his adhesion to the 
liberal cause. The political career of 
Lamartine, whatever it may be to a 
Frenchman, is not interesting enough to 
us to justisfy any lengthened discussion 
of it here. It was a long time before he 
gained any reputation in the Chamber of 
Deputies ; for his oratory was marked by 
a dreamy and inflated style, utterly inap- 
propriate to a popular assembly, and he 
was seldom listened to with attention. 
All attempts to include him in any defi- 
nite party failed; his ideas were vague, 
and often impracticable ; his principles 
were unsettled, and his vanity and egotism 
made him revolt from any measure which 
would not shed glory on himself. Nei- 
ther his friends nor his enemies knew 
where to place him ; he was dangerous to 
both. He could scarcely complain of 
not being understood, for he did not under- 
stand himself. Meantime, however, his 
oratory had assumed a high character ; 
his speeches were regarded as master- 
pieces. They failed, indeed, to produce 
any decisive effect in the Chamber, but 
they appealed to the imagination of the 
public, and increased his reputation. 
Lamartine is essentially an orator. The 
tendency of his mind is toward display ; 
his simplest efforts are fervid and elo- 
quent. Not content with his political op- 
portunities in the Chamber of Deputies, he 
established the “‘ Bien Public,” a reform 
journal, which was published at Macon. 
He also turned his thoughts to history, a 
field of letters which has since yielded 
him some of his greenest laurels. His 
‘“‘ History of the Girondins” made a great 
sensation, and probably had some share 
in preparing the public mind for the Rev- 
olution. He also spoke eloquently at the 
reform banquets, which were held in op- 
| position to the ministry. He figured 
| largely in the Revolution of 1848, as will 
| be remembered by those who are at all 
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conversant with the state of affairs in 
France at that stormy period. On the 
morning of the 24th of February it rested 
with him to establish a regency under the 
Duchess of Orleans, with himself as her 
controlling minister, or to proclaim a 
republic. He proclaimed the Republic. 
His first suggestions, and the earliest 
measures of the Provisional Government, 
were the abolition of capital punishment 
for political offenses, and the readoption 
of the tri-color, which the ominous red flag 
had for a time supplanted. ‘The excesses 
of the Red Republicans found no sympa- 
thy in Lamartine. He loved liberty too 
well ever to take liberties with her. 

He remained steadfast to the cause of 
order, and, amid threats and dangers 
which would have appalled any other man, 
he finally delivered over the destinies of 
France to an Assembly, elected by the 
universal suffrage of his countrymen. 
That France is not now a republic is not 
the fault of Lamartine. He did all that 
man could do to save his country, and 
failed. Louis Napoleon did all that a 
traitor could do to ruin it, and unfortune- 
ately succeeded. 

“Tis not in mortals to command success ; 

Sempronius did more—he deserved it.” 


“The empire is peace,” according to 
Monsieur Louis; Sebastopol to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

After the accession of Louis Napoleon, 
Lamartine returned to his first love, liter- 
ature. He wrote in the “ Bien Public’” the 
‘*Conseiller du Peuple,” and the ** Pays.” 
He resimed his pen as a historian, and 
produced “ The Past, Present, and the 
Future’ of the Republic,” “The History 


of the Constituent Assembly,” and “ The | 


Ilistory of the Restoration.” In 1849 
he published “ Raphael; or, Pages of 


the Book of Life at Twenty ;” in 1851, | 


“The Stone Mason of Saint Point.” His 
later works are “Genevieve; or, the 
History of a Servant Girl,” ‘* Memoirs 
of Celebrated Characters,” and a “ History 
of Turkey,” which is not yet finished. 
“The Memoirs of My Youth” and his 
various poems have been mentioned al- 
ready. His last scheme is “ A Familiar 
Course of Literature,” of which hereafter. 

Taking into consideration the many 
faults and excellences of Lamartine, both 
as a man and a writer, it is somewhat 
difficult to form a fair, unbiased, and at 


| the same time consistent opinion about 
| him. He can be praised highly, and 
highly censured. He has been feasted 
with praise for years; censure is new to 
him. The poisoned chalice, however, is 
now held up to his lips, and he must 
drink it deeply. The dregs will be bit- 
ter enough. His “ Poetic Meditations” 
| turned half the heads in France. Every 
form of incense that flattery could devise 
was offered to him. He was idolized by 
the ladies; they compared him to an angel 
and a prophet. Even the critics caught 
the infection, and lavished on his verses 
the most hyperbolical commendations. 

The ‘ Poetic Meditations” are his pur- 
est and best poems; they combine the 
elements of greatness and sweetness. 
Their charm does not consist so much in 
their originality as in their fervency and 
earnestness of feeling, their lofty and hal- 
lowed sentiments, and their exquisite 
grace and purity. Like all Lamartine’s 
poems, they are radiant with piety. Ev- 
erything in nature throws him into a 
religious ecstasy. His sensations are so 
thoroughly sincere, and so true and vivid, 
that they make a strong impression on 
his readers. ‘T'wo of the pieces, ** Immor- 
tality” and ‘“* God,” embody the thoughts 
of Bossuet on those subjects. Among the 
finest of the elegies are “The Lake,” 
| * The Valley,” “ The Gulf of Baia,” and 
| ‘* The ‘Temple.” 

The second series of ‘* Meditations” is 
not considered equal to the first. The 
| mind of the poet seems to have undergone 
'a change; he is calmer and more con- 
‘soled. But his thoughts are less clear 
and satisfactory. The best poem in the 
second series is entitled “ The Crucifix.” 
The ‘ Meditations” were followed by a 
| third collection, ‘* Poetic and Religious 
H[armonies.” With many fine passages, 
they are often vague and unintelligible. 
As a whole, they are unworthy of Lamar- 
tine’s genius. He retrieved himself in 
“ Jocelyn,” which immediately became 
| popular. “ Jocelyn” is what Lamartine 
| would call ‘*a humanitary epic.” Deal- 
ing with two of the profoundest passions 
| of man’s nature, love and religion, it de- 
' picts their life-long struggle in the heart 
and brain of an unhappy priest, an ideal 
reflection of the Abbé Dumont. Regarded 
as a story merely, “ Jocelyn” possesses 
great merit. Nothing can exceed the 
force of certain parts, which paint the 
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awful conflict of love and duty ; and no 
other poem with which I am acquainted 
is so imbued with the sublimity of Alpine 
scenery. 

Lamartine’s poetry has not been trans- 
lated into English to any extent. There 
is, I believe, a version of the “ Medita- 
tions,” published by Bohn, of London; 
but it is difficult to procure. A few pieces 
may be found scattered in various collec- 
tions of modern French verse; but not 
enough to give the English reader an 
idea of Lamartine’s style. The ‘ Fare- 
well Tribute to the Academy of Mar- 
seilles” and *“* Gethsemane, or the Death 
of Julia,” both of which are in his ‘** Trav- 
els in the East,” are favorable and favor- 
ite specimens of his powers. 

Lamartine’s “ Travels in the East” are 
among the best, if not the best, travels 
ever written, not only about that country, 
but any other. He turned to the Holy 
Land instinctively; his genius sympa- 
thized with its melancholy languor and re- 
pose. Its religious associations were in 
accordance with his native piety and the 
memory of his sainted mother. Whatever 
his defects may have been, Lamartine’s 
mind was and is essentially a religious 
mind. His religion is a little sentimental, 
but it is sincere and firmiy rooted. There 
were travelers in the East before him, 
jast as there were great men before Aga- 
memnon. Among his own countrymen, 
Lamartine was preceded by Michaud and 
Chateaubriand, both of whom acquired a 
reputation by their travels; he is superior 
to both. Chateaubriand casts a dreamy, 
poetic light over all that he sees; but he 
is too devout, and not inquisitive enough. 
Michaud is more like a practical man of 
the world, but he is too enamored of 
the chivalrous past. He is the author 
of a “ History of the Crusades,” and a 
very heavy history it is. Lamartine has 
the good points of his predecessors, and 
many that they lack altogether. After 
the religious element which permeates his 
“Travels in the East,” their strongest 
feature and chief charm is their wonder- 
ful picturesqueness. Everything that 
Lamartine writes is picturesque ; the pic- 
turesque is his mark, his “‘ sign manual,” 
as the painters say ; but in “ The Travels 
in the East” he fairly outdoes himself. 
The book is a great gallery of pictures. 
Lamartine writes for the purpose of con- 
veying vivid impressions of what he has 





witnessed ; to kindle his remembrance of 
gorgeous forms and colors. He records 
the tone and tint, the light and shade, of 
the scenes through which he passes, with 
a painter’s enthusiasm and a painter’s 
skill and power. The blue skies, placid 
seas, and glowing sunsets of the East, are 
as lovely in his pages as in the East it- 
self; if possible, they are lovelier, robed 
and crowned with supernal beauty : 


“ The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


To discuss Lamartine as an historian 
demands more space than falls within the 
province of a slight sketch like this. To 
say that his histories are good or bad is 
to say but little. They partake of the 
qualities of his other prose works; are 
spirited, brilliant, and picturesque; not 
always comprehensive and just, but as 
much so as could be expected from a poet 
and a dreamer. To call Lamartine a 
dreamer is to censure or praise him ac- 
cording to the standard by which dream- 
ers are judged. Dream and fact—the 
practical and the poetic—under these 
names we disguise the adverse elements 
of our lives. The animal half of our na- 
tures urges to action, the spiritual woos 
and flatters to repose and thought. La- 
martine is a man of thought and repose ; 
action is opposed to the laws of his being. 
There is an old nursery rhyme to this 
effect : 


All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
All play and no work makes him a mere toy.” 


It is so with action and thought ; for ei- 
ther pushed to extremes makes man, not 
exactly “a dull boy” and ‘‘a mere toy,” 
but an imperfect and ill-balanced creature, 
a jarring note in the great harmony of 
the universe. 

I speak now not so much of Lamar- 
tine himself as of the characters of his 
tales. They are all unreal and morbid, 
unfit for a world like this, or, in fact, for 
any other. They are exceptional exist- 
ences, such as we seldom meet with, dis- 
ordered and diseased in brain and heart. 
Their hearts are too susceptible, their 
brains too impressible ; they are weak in 
will. They mean well, but they are not 
to be trusted; there is no telling what 
vagary to expect from them. They are 
sentimental and love-sick. Love with 
Lamartine is not a healthy passion, but a 
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sickly pining of the sense. 
and straightforward, but vacillating and 
secret. It fears the sunlight; it loves | 
darkness. Instead of mingling with the 
world, like men and women, Lamartine’s 
characters retreat to solitary places like 
hermits. They are not men and women ; 
they are exaggerated sensibilities. 

Raphael, the hero of Lamartine’s ro- 
mance of that name, is a madman and a 
fool. Lamartine himself, if he is cor- 
rectly drawn in his “ Memoirs,” is a dis- 
tant relative of the same family. He is 
the original of his various heroes and 
heroines; they are embodiments of his 
own tendencies. Distorted, it may be, 
but in the main reflections of himself. 
Like Byron, he paints only himself; he 
has no knowledge of his fellows. This 
comes partly from an intense feeling of 
self, and partly from vanity. Lamartine 
is too vain ever to know mankind. 

Vanity is often the weak point of men 
of genius. ‘To parody the old couplet on 
madness, 


“Genius and vanity are so near allied, 
But thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


The partitions are, indeed, thin in Lamar- 
tine’s case; so thin, I think they were 
broken down long ago. There is but one 
chamber in his brain or heart, and, like his 
own chamber in his house at Paris, it is 
filled with busts of himself! What Al- 
phonse de Lamartine was and is; the 
joys and sorrows of his youth and man- 
hood; every thought and fantasy of his 
mind; every throb of his wayward heart ; 
the lightest trait of his personality ; these 
things haunt him day and night; they im- 
pel him to write books, and to keep him- 
self before the world. 

Few writers of modern times have kept 
themselves before the world like Lamar- 
tine. As far as he himself is concerned, 
he is determined not to be forgotten by it, 
at least as long as he lives. For a post- 
mortem reputation he doubtless trusts to 
his books. He has but one great object 
in life, and that is to glorify himself. Self 
is his idol, his god. Byron was troubled 
with a similar weakness ; for that brilliant, 
but erratic star blazed in the firmament 
of letters merely to reveal himself. The 
light of his genius came from the very 
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It is not open | 





heart of his personality. The riot and 


prodigality of his youth; his passionate, 
but unfortunate attachment ; the unhappi- | 


ness of his marriage; his separation; his 
recklessness and sensuality at Venice and 
elsewhere ; his daily life, so to speak, was 
paraded to the world. He took a miser- 
able delight in trumpeting abroad his suf- 
ferings and his vices. The spirit of the 
Spartan was not his. He could bear, in- 
deed, but he could not bear in silence. 
Silence was death to him. He called on 
men and angels to witness his wrongs. 
He stood up in the market-place of life, 
and bared his bleeding bosom to the crowd. 
A great man, the greatest of the great, 
could not and would not have done this. 
You never find Homer prating of himself, 
nor Shakspeare, nor Milton. They merge 
themselves in their creations; the man is 
nothing ; the work is all. By their works 
ye know them. There are exceptions to 
the rule; for instance, Dante. No one 
can doubt Dante’s greatness; no one can 
doubt his diseased personality. In the 
bitterness of his soul the illustrious exile 
usurps the prerogative of Divinity, and 
plunges his enemies into hell! 

Bitterness, in some form or other, is the 
foible of most literary men, especially 
your third and fourth rate ones. Now 
and then attacking the “ kings of thought,” 
it is pretty sure to infect and carry off 
their vassals. Failing to impress the 
world with a sense of their genius, they 
pretend to think themselves neglected, 
and howl and whine accordingly. By- 
ron howled in his day, because he was 
wretched. Lamartine whines in ours, be- 
cause he is weak. 

About ten years ago he began to whine 
over Milly, his beloved Milly, the estate 
of his ancestors. It was to be put up at 
auction for the second time, and he wanted 
to purchase it. Previously, on the death 
of his mother, “ this domain of the heart 
rather than of the soil,” was to have been 
sold, and the proceeds divided into five 
shares, one of which would have fallen to 
Lamartine. His sisters and their hus- 
bands lent him all the money they could ; 
he borrowed in other quarters, and at last 
bought Milly for himself. Like the man 
who gave a due-bill for his board, he 
thanked heaven that it was paid for! But, 
unfortunately for him, there is such a 
thing as interest on borrowed capital, and 
the returning of borrowed capital when 
mortgages expire. ‘The hour arrives,” 
says Lamartine, “ when it is necessary to 
succumb or sell.” When the hour ar- 
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rives to him he sends for a man of busi- 
ness, and, after innumerable tears and 
heartaches, consents to lose a slice of 
Milly. It will sell for fifty thousand 
francs. ‘The deed is before him; a stroke 
of the pen, and he will alienate forever 
this portion of his ancestral domain. But 
at that moment his door opens, and he is 
handed a letter which has just arrived 
from Paris. Emile de Girardin, the 
editor and proprietor of La Presse, offers 
him the sum that he requires to purchase 
Milly again, for his “ Confidential Me- 
moirs.” He insists with an obliging 
zeal which assumes the tone and feeling 
of friendship, and gives Lamartine three 
years to familiarize himself with the idea! 
As if he needed three minutes to decide 
on publishing what he had written for that 
very purpose. He went through the non- 
sense of covering his face with his hands, 
and seeming thoughtful ; then he snatched 
the deed of Milly, and tore it up, and 
wrote to Girardin a laconic “J accept.” 
So Milly was saved, and so the world ob- 
tained ** Les Confidences,” or ‘*‘ Memoirs 
of my Youth.” 

When this fact was made known, as it 
soon was, in an egotistical preface to the 
“Memoirs,” Lamartine’s admirers re- 
joiced that he had saved Milly, and hoped 
that his embarrassments were over. 
There were good reasons for such a hope. 
He was known to be wealthy from the prop- 
erty that he owned in France; he had a 
princely estate in the East, the gift of the 
sultan; moreover, he was all the while 
writing books that sold largely. ‘“ La- 
martine,” they thought, “ will prosper 
now.” They little knew the man. With 
Pactolus flowing in his garden, and Gol- 
conda packed away in his cellar, he would 
still be poor. 

But poor is not the word to apply to 
him ; he is more than poor at present, if 
we may credit his last pathetic appeal to 
the world; he is deeply involved ; he is 
ruined. Not only has his ten years pros- 
perity been swallowed up, but he is a 
million of francs in debt! When Oliver 
Goldsmith died he owed about three thou- 
sand pounds. ‘“ Was ever poet so trusted 
before?” asked his old friend Johnson. 
Three thousand pounds may have been 
something for a hack of a compiler like 
Goldsmith, but a million of franes is a 
mere bagatelle to a great poet like La- 
martine ! 





But what has so involved Lamartine ? 
It is Milly again, his beloved Milly. Its 
wine crop has failed for the last three or 
four years; he has taken care of his 
peasants during that time; hence his 
enormous debt. To pay this debt he has 
commenced the publication of a magazine, 
entitled “A Familiar Course of Liter- 
ature,” and sent one of his friends to this 
country, armed with letters of introduc- 
tion to our authors, hoping to enlist them 
in its behalf, and through them the Amer- 
ican people. His appeal will not be in 
vain. ‘The press have called attention to 
the ‘‘ Course of Familiar Literature,” and it 
will soon number thousands of American 
subscribers. It will doubtless be a charm- 
ing work. 

The following lines will give the reader 
some idea of Lamartine’s poetry. They 
are from “The Travels in the East.” 


“T have not heard the nation’s cries ascend, 
And call responses from the cedars old; 
Nor seen high Lebanon’s God-sent eagles bend 
Their flight on Tyre—emblems of wrath fo: 
told ; 
My head I have not laid upon the mounds 
Whence all of Tadmor but the name is gone, 
Nor have my lonely footsteps woke the sounds 
That sleep round Memnon’s vacant throne. 


* * * * * * * 


“T have not heard the mournful Jordan pour 
Low murmurings from its abysmal caves, 
Weeping sublimer tears than those of yore, 
With which sad Jeremiah chill’d its waves ; 
I have not heard the soul within me sing 
In that resounding grot, where, ’mid the 
night, 
The bard-king’s trembling fingers swept the 
string, 
Led by the hand of fiery light. 


I have not traced the prints around that spot 
Where, ’neath the olive, Jesus weeping lay, 
Nor on the straggling roots the tears have 

sought, 
Which eager angels could not kiss away ; 
By night I have not in that garden watch’d, 
Where, while the sweat of blood was under- 
gone, 
The echo of our griefs and sins unmatch’d, 
Resounded in one heart alone. 


* . * * * * * 


For these things I depart—on these bestow 
The span of worthless days yet left for me. 
What boots it where the winter winds lay low 
The barren trunk, the wither’d, shadeless 
tree? 
‘Madman!’ 
wise ! 
All do not find their food on every road— 
The pilgrim-poet’s food in thinking lies: 
His heart lives on the works of God!” 


the crowd exclaims, itself un- 
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A JURISTS IDEA OF HEAVEN. 


BY ROBERT ATHOW,. 


66 T)OPULAR superstitions,” says a 

modern author, “began so early, 
spread so widely, and lasted so long, that 
fifty volumes would scarcely suffice to de- 
tail their history.” The remark is too 
true. Superstition is common to our 
fallen race. It may be traced to the 
perversion of that principle of religious 
reverence and that appreciation of the 
unseen which prompted Adam, yet un- 
sinning, to walk and talk with God in the 
shaded avenues of Eden’s blissful garden. 
Fallen and sinful man now truculently 
and ignorantly worships and communes 
with forbidden deities. The deterioration 
thus manifested is not intellectual only or 
mainly. Itis moral also. No educational 
appliances, no amount of instruction or 
knowledge, can eradicate superstition, or 
even materially modify its manifestations. 
It is impervious to argument. Demon- 
stration is lost upon it. It coéxists with 
the mightiest mental powers—with intel- 
lect equal to the profoundest research and 
the most elaborate investigation. 

Its prominent development is excessive 
credulity. Upon some point or other, all 
men, and assuredly all women also, are 
superstitious and credulous. Alchemy 
and astrology at one time commanded the 
devotion and service of wealth and science. 
Fortune-teilers have always drawn largely 
upon the credulity and the pockets of 
foolish maidenhood and ambitious man- 
hood. Ancient matrons have suffered for 
a witchery they never possessed. Haunt- 
ed houses have existed from time imme- 
morial, and ghosts have walked the 
church-yard ever since that last home was 
prepared for all the living. Even those 
who profess to despise the superstition 
that thus betrays itself, are the slaves of 
it in yet worse forms. 
signs and omens far more unworthy of in- 
telligent beings. If a dog howls, espe- 
cially in the night, because he is hungry 


They believe in 





or cold, or has wandered into a strange 
neighborhood, or is brooding over some | 
secret heart-sorrow, from which neither | 
dogs nor men are exempt, some estimable | 
woman’s peace of mind is forthwith dis- 
turbed by forebodings of a “ death in the | 
family.” It is remarkable, too, that the | 


| 
| 
| 


family circle is thenceforth marvelously | 
A latitude of meaning, in re-! 


enlarged. 


gard to time, is also given to the words 
“after that dog howled.” If within a 
few months from the eventful night in 
which Hector or Fido howled from dis- 
quietude or sympathy, a mother’s broth- 
er’s sister’s husband’s nephew’s grand- 
mother’s son’s wife’s half-niece’s second- 
cousin’s youngest child pays the debt of na- 
ture in the first hour of its existence, your 
excellent spouse will prove the tenacity 
of her memory, and the power of super- 
stition, by the almost exulting exclamation, 
** There, I told you there would be a death 
in the family, after the dog howled that 
night!” You may not see the connection 
between events so remote, both in time 
and character, but the believer in omens 
will resolutely maintain, in effect, that the 
dog foresaw the birth and death of that 
infant: an instance of canine sagacity 
far outweighing the animal’s lack of con- 
sideration in not giving the information to 
some one a little nearer of kin to the in- 
fantile deceased. Or, if a cricket chirps 
unseasonably during some pleasant dream, 
or a certain little beetle amuses itself, or 
serenades its mate by beating its horny 
head against the wainscoting, it is sure to 
be interpreted into a warning of future evil. 

It is upon this deteriorated and per- 
verted principle of our common nature, 
that the class of impostors who pretend 
to pierce the darkness of the future, and 
to solve the mysteries of the unseen world, 
build their hopes and their successes. 
Here that most monstrous of all modern 
impostures, Spiritualism, finds its oppor- 
tunity and its strength. For any truth 
or merit the thing has in itself, it deserves 
only denunciation and ridicule. But the 
whole pretension has wrought, and is still 
working, such fearful mischief on every 
hand, and has its dupes, with reason 
wrecked and faith overthrown, in so many 
communities and families, that, for hu- 
manity’s sake, its fallacies should be un- 
ceasingly combated, and its wickedness 
continually exposed. Yet the fraud is 
not new, that the people should thus have 
run mad about it. The story of the Cock 
Lane ghost, with similar impositions, is 
familiar to the reader. In nearly all these 
instances the sounds and movements were 
traced to the roguery or malice of very 
ordinary mortals, the trick being made 
comparatively easy by the universal dis- 
position to account everything supernatu- 
ral that is not immediately comprehensible, 
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In the few cases in which mortal agency 
was not directly discovered, the perform- 
ances were as devoutly believed to be the 
work of disembodied spirits as are the 
spirit-rappings, &c., by many persons of 
our own day. Nor were such believers 
the ignorant and illiterate alone, but per- 
sons of intelligence and high social posi- 
tion. This fact, however, is carefully and 
disingenuously kept out of sight by the 
present race of spiritualist pretenders ; for 
otherwise men would be prone to require 
irrefragable proof that the like effects do 
not now spring from the like causes. To 
withdraw the popular attention from the 
past, the lofty pretense is set up that the 
present rappings are the ushering in of a 
new era of truth and progress, and are 
the initiatory accompaniments of a later 
revelation from God. Nor do we unjustly 
charge these spiritual rappists with repre- 
senting the Most High as employing a 
stale and exploded trick as a medium of 
revelation to his immortal, intelligent creat- 
ures. This ground is systematically as- 
sumed in all their publications, and by 
Judge Edmonds in his last volume on 
Spiritualism. On this ground the im- 
postors have taken a denominational or- 
ganization and name—Spiritualists—and 
on this ground they iterate their demands 
for investigation. Respecting their clamor 
on this point, it is sufficient to say that 
they remind us of the professor of leger- 
demain, who having in his possession all 
the means and appliances for the perform- 
ance of his tricks, and experience in their 
use to boot, boldly calls upon the uninitiated 
among his audience to detect and explain 
the mode of operation. And yet it is by 
this bold ruse, the less suspected because 
of its boldness, that the spiritualists have 
so largely multiplied their dupes. Were 
it within the scope of this paper, we could 
narrate facts which would abundantly 
justify the assertion that there is nothing 
spiritual or supernatural about these rap- 
pings and their concomitants. Our pres- 
ent purpose, however, is to draw from 
Judge Edmonds’s volume a picture of that 
future world ; of that heaven and immor- 
tality to which Spiritualism proposes to 
conduct its devotees. A grosser burlesque 
upon man’s immortality and a future state, 
short of the untutored Indian’s sensual 
dreams, was surely never conceived. 
Never were deathless immortals employed 
upon such fool’s errands as have been the 





alleged spirits whom mediums have pro- 
fessed to summon from the unseen world. 
It were humiliating and demeaning enough 
for any spirits to be made thus to com- 
municate with the denizens of earth. But 
think of those from whose lips, while yet 
encumbered with the flesh, eloquence dis- 
tilled as the dew, or gushed in silvery 
tones of liquid music, now that they are 
disrobed of their mortality, stammering 
out nothings by means of indefinite raps 
upon a table for lack of speech! Think 
of the giant intellects, and the profound 
scholars of their day, dancing attendance 
under a table to earn fifty cents or a dol- 
lar for some unknown medium! or ad- 
vertised, as we have seen them in New- 
York city, at twenty-five cents a sitting, 
giving meaningless answers to the most 
trifling questions with all seeming gravity ; 
and say, intelligent Christian reader, can 
you for a moment believe that this is not 
a hideous fraud, a gross, insulting, heart- 
less imposture? Think, too, of your most 
intimate and valued friends and relatives, 
whom you have “known and loved, and 
lost before,” permitting ‘‘ mediums” to 
make a profitable traffic of their friendly 
messages to you. It makes one’s best, 
purest, highest nature recoil with horrible 
loathing. Why cannot your deceased 
parent, at whose bedside you tenderly 
watched in her dying hour, 


“ And held her cold hand as she pass’d through 
death,” 


or your memory-enshrined child, whose 
pillow you smoothed with daily vigilance, 
and whose soft blue eye, radiant with re- 
fined intelligence, even yet seems every- 
where to meet yours with answering love, 
as well communicate with you directly 
as through a third person? Why cannot 
these and other angel-beings come to you 
in the solitude of your own chamber, when 
your heart is worshiping at their shrine, 
and “ busy, meddling memory” is fondly 
tracing every lineament of their well- 
remembered countenances, and almost 
their every word and action, as well as fol- 
low an itinerating medium from exhibition 
room to exhibition room ? 

But, we repeat, the teachings of these 
so-called Spiritualists are clearly and 
openly infidel, while the teachers keep up 
a pretense of religious belief and rever- 
ence for God and the things of God. In 
this there is further evidence of imposture. 
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For though it may be possible for a mortal 
man to be sincere in his infidelity, it can- 
not be that he can speak with truth when 
he affirms, of his own knowledge, that 
they who have passed that bourn whence 
no traveler returns, entertain the same 
belief. A man may doubt the truth of the 
Bible, because he may have neglected to 
study it, but when he professes to know 
that in the spirit world its veracity and 
authenticity are denied, he comes with a 
* lie in his right hand,” be he whomsoever 
he may. 
some of the leading spiritualist writers. 
They make the disembodied spirits of 
some of the brightest ornaments of the 
Christian biblical 
scholarship was only equaled by the firm- 
ness of their life-long confidence in the 
Bible’s inspiration—deny its facts, im- 
pugn its most prominent doctrines, and 
entirely discard its claims to Divine inspi- 
ration. One makes the spirit of St. Paul 
say: “ The Bible, when first written, was 
nothing more than a book written through 
mediums, as I am now writing through 
my medium,” with more to the same effect. 


And yet this ground is taken by 


world—men whose 


Discredit of the Bible is the sum and sub- 
stance of all spiritual teachings. Nor has 
Judge Edmonds fallen behind any of his 
We 


will confine ourselves in this paper to one 


fellow-spiritualists in this respect. 


feature of his volume—the descriptions he 
gives of the future state, the heavenly 
world, which descriptions he unequivocally 
affirms were communicated to him by 
spirits. He solemnly declares that he 
had a succession of visions, which the 
spirits repeatedly assured him were views 
“of what was absolutely going on in the 
spirit life, and the particular circumstances 
were those that occupied the spirits at the 
time when he saw them.’” We will give 
the reader some glimpses of those ‘* par- 
ticular circumstances.” 

After deseribing a remarkable tree seen 
by him in that better land—a sort of cross 
between the willow and the oak, with a 
dash of the elm—our author says : 

“Under its shade was a log-hut, like those I 
have seen among the backwoodsmen on our 
The man who built it had chosen 
that and all its surroundings because it brought 


back to his recollection his earthly life. % ° * 
An Indian lived with him. 7 * ? I saw, much 
to my surprise, [possible ?] that they had their 
dogs and guns with them. ‘The old man was 
sitting on a bench, made of a slab, with the four 
legs thrust rudely into holes bored at each 
end.” 


frontiers. 


Pretty well for a picture of that progress 
which is the exultant theme of Judge 
Edmonds’s “ Introduction” to his volume, 
and which he declares to be “a mighty 
| truth, hitherto unknown to man in general, 
and only guessed at by a few,” but that 
“finds support in all the revelations of 
| spiritual intercourse.” So, then, progress 
consists in cherished reminiscences and 
associations of an inferior state ; in imita- 
tion of the rudest contrivances of semi- 
civilized life, and in the equivocal comfort 
of an old bench that might be picked up 
at any time among the rubbish of a dilapi- 
dated ship-yard. 

The judge further tells us that some 
of the walks in that spirit-world are “ in- 
closed with a post and rail fence,” and 
covered with sea shells. If the dwellers 
in that land wear no shoes, they may al- 
most envy the Irish humorist, who, having 
been ordered to perform a pilgrimage with 
peas in his shoes, took the precaution to 
boil the esculents. The judge appears to 
have been particularly interested in one 
family there, “consisting of a father, 
mother, and two daughters.” He puts on 
record the important facts that “ the dresses 
of the women were trimmed with green,” 
and that one of the daughters “‘ wore pink 
sandals, but no stockings.” He noticed, 
also, “a cottage of a brown color,” covered 
with a vine, bearing transparent blue flow- 
ers ‘‘as large as a goblet ;” omitting, how- 
ever, to mention the size of the goblet. 
In the garden he saw a statue of Penitence ; 
also one of Hope: the latter being chiefly 
remarkable for the peculiarity of having 
“its looks elevated upward.” He saw 
also two little girls, who were running 
about “ with no clothing on, except a scarf 
over their shoulders,” and the judge adds, 
innocently enough, ‘‘ every once in a while 
they would look to see if I observed them.” 
One wonders how he happened to see the 
little minxes “every once in a while.” 
At one place a benevolent spirit had tun- 
neled a substantial rock in that better land, 
to save other spirits a toilsome journey 
around it. 

Three persons approached the judge 
Two of them were ladies, 
(The 
judge appears to be quite a connoisseur 
in ladies’ spiritual habiliments.) ‘ Their 
steeds were of the purest Arab blood.” 
(Ile knows something of spiritual horse- 
| flesh too.) They had two dogs with 


on horseback. 
and wore purple riding dresses. 
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them. Careful of all the “ particular cir- 
cumstances,” he assures us that “one 
was a shaggy poodle dog; the other a 
grayhound, black, with white spots, and 
fawn-colored breast and legs”—rather a 
“fancy” canine specimen. ‘“ The party 
lived in the interior,” and having heard of 
Judge Edmonds’s arrival, came down to 
have a look at him. And no marvel, for 
the worthy jurist seems to have been an 
object of considerable interest to the deni- 
zens of that far-off world. One of the 
most amusing chapters in his volume con- 
tains a revelation made to himself by 
Emanuel Swedenborg, describing the 
intense excitement the publication of his 
first letter on spiritualism created in the 
spirit-world. 

Our author was himself afterward ac- 
commodated with the loan of a carriage and 
four, to take a drive round and see the lions. 
The horses were of pure Arabian breed. 
Indeed, none else seem to be tolerated in 
those spheres. ‘‘ The carriage was light 
and tasty, with a high seat for the driver, 
and one seat behind for two persons. It 
was painted yellow.” We differ from 
Judge Edmonds in taste. He saw also 
some excellent kitchen stuff in the gardens 
of the upper world, such as “ corn, pota- 
toes, beets, and lettuce,” (we find no men- 
tion of tomatoes, pumpkins, or squashes,) 
which he gravely assures us “ were for 
use, and not for ornament.” There was a 
saw-mill, also, with four saws a-going. 
The owner of the mill was a farmer, 
“who, with his two sons, was hard at 
work.” Horses and cows were grazing 
in an adjoining field. The judge observed 
in the rear of the farm-house “a large 
churn, as large as a barrel, of white 
wood, with brass hoops, and very clean.” 
The lady of the house, ‘ observing what 
had attracted his attentiun, invited him to 
walk out back and examine for himself.” 
He promptly accepted the invitation. 
At one end of a very wide piazza he saw 
“several tin pans hanging up against the 
wall.” Under them was “a table, fastened 
to the wall by hinges, and capable of be- 
ing lifted up and let down!” With all 
solemnity and gravity he adds, “‘ On that 
table she told me she made her bread.” 

But he leaves us in deplorable ignorance 
of where she mixed her buckwheat cakes 
or concocted her apple dumplings. In 
passing from the front to the rear of the 
house the observant judge noticed that 





“the hall was covered with an old-fash- 
ioned rag carpet.” The lady seems to 
have been somewhat piqued at her visit- 
or’s minuteness of observation, and volun- 
teered an explanation, to wit : that “ they 
had been farmers on earth, and had pur- 
posely provided themselves with the com- 
forts to which they had been accustomed.” 
Progress again! But how came they to 
have rags in that progressive spirit- 
world? Progress and rags! 

But Judge Edmonds prosecuted his 
inquiries into still more “ particular cir- 
cumstances” of the spirits’ employ “ at 
the time he saw them.” He asked the 
daughter “if she had never married in 
the spirit-world,” she having previously 
told him they had been there a long time. 
She laughed and blushed, as what young 
woman would not at such a question, and 
replied that she “supposed he would call 
it marriage.” ‘There was a young man 
to whom she was much attached; (O wo- 
man, woman, the same loving creature 
everywhere;) they loved each other’s 
society, and were a good deal together. 
The young man, she added, was now at 
work. ‘ When he came in he would kick 
up his heels and go to dancing, for he 
would not be at all tired.” ‘* Yes,” said 
the mother, “and you will join him.” 
Judge Edmonds adds, that the young girl 
“seemed full of frolic and fun and joy,” 
which was natural enough, under the cir- 
cumstances. ‘She wasso full of frolic that 
she could hardly keep still.” ‘* She had red 
cheeks and a round face,’’ and must there- 
fore have been unquestionably a beauty. 

Our author next describes a group of 
dancers, and particularly mentions a young 
man who had a “light beard, and wore a 
cap, with a feather in it, jauntily on the 
side of his head. He had large benevo- 
lence, but only a medium intellect. He 
was ever thinking what he could do for 
others, and never thinking of himself.” 
Query: Was the latter the evidence of his 
having “ only a medium intellect?” They 
would be apt to think se in Wall-street. 

Among the gardening implements the 
judge noticed a “ three-cornered hoe,” 
which he seems to have considered a 
great novelty. It excited his wonder. 
Also “another implement,” which had a 
“handle of wood, about four feet long, 
with an iron sickle-shaped blade at one 
end.” That was no very uncommon 
agricultural tool; though, carrying out 
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the idea of progress, it perhaps ought to 
have had a “ sickle-shaped blade” at doth 
ends. 

Our author further describes one of the 
houses as having “a floor that seemed to 
be of stone, sloping and terminating in a 
gutter, which ended in a sewer under 
ground, and thus all refuse water was 
earried off.” Progress! On his taking 
leave of the inmates of the house the 
matron invited him to call again when he 
came that way, and “‘ she would give him 
a glass of buttermilk !” 

And these are the teachings of Spirit- 
ualism. Not of its unknown or anony- 
mous writers, but of the most respectable 
and eminent of those who have become 
the victims of the imposture. ‘These the 
visions which a learned jurist had of “ the 
in which the 
spirits were engaged,” and of “things 
as they actually existed at the time when 
he saw them.” This is the new revela- 
tion of the future state which the Almighty 


particular circumstances 


Jehovah makes known by these so-called | 


Spirit rappings and spiritual communica- 
tions! This is the “‘ immortality and eternal 
life’? which Spiritualism has “ brought to 
light!” This is the future which its ad- 
vocates would have us accept instead of 
the pure beatitudes of the heavenly king- 
dom: Log-cabins, dilapidated benches, 
marriage without marriage vows, dancing 
parties, poodle dogs, kitchen stuff, saw- 
mills, naked children, yellow carriages, 
rag carpets, gutters, sewers, refuse water, 
and buttermilk ! 

To such an end has this delusion led 
its victims; and to such descriptions of 
the new Jerusalem, “ whose builder and 
maker is God,” has an eminent American 
jurist devoted a volume of upward of five 
hundred pages. 

How strikingly does this contrast, in 
sublimity of 
thought, and gorgeousness of description, 
with the apocalyptic vision : 


grandeur’ of conception, 


* And I, John, saw the holy city, new Jeru- 
salem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 
And I heard a voice out of heaven, saying, 
Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God. And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away. And a throne was set 
in heaven, and one sat upon the throne like 








| and glory, and blessing. 


unto a jasper stone, and round the throne was 
a rainbow like unto an emerald, and before the 
throne a sea of glass like unto crystal. Before 
the throne stood four and twenty elders, and 
in the midst thereof stood a Lamb as it had 
been slain. And I heard the voice of many 
angels; the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand and thousands of thou- 
sands, saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
And every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and un- 
der the earth, and such as are in the sea, heard 
I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb forever and ever.” 


ee +e 


A WAR SONG. 


O! nor alone in tented field 
Are armies pitch’d or battles plann’d; 
The trusty sword and dinted shield 
Are not in every hero’s hand. 
Soldiers in life’s calm walks are found; 
To-night the quiet moon hath shone 
On many a worthier battle-ground 
Than Waterloo or Marathon. 


The fight for daily bread may be 
As noble, in the sight of God, 
As any march of victory 
By kaiser or by emperor trod ; 
For mean or mighty, great or small, 
Is not the heavenly Master’s test— 
The motive is the gauge of all 
Who seek to win His servant’s rest. 


The battle-field is everywhere : 
Our foes lie close about our way; 
Temptation, Riches, Want, or Care 
Provoke the contest day by day. 
And he who in the deadly fight 
M-intains his courage firm and strong— 
Who keeps his armor pure and bright— 
Shall win the victor’s crown ere long. 


Dear unknown friend, whose narrow life 

Seems bounded by the things of sense; 
Whose soul disdains the petty strife, 

And longs for wings to bear it hence— 
I know full well thy weary way, 

The toil-stain’d feet, the spirit spent, 
The pang of each successless day— 

Fach cry to the Omnipotent, 


I too have suffer’d and have fought, 
I too have known the ills of life ; 
I know how dear is victory bought, 
How sharp and sudden is the strife. 
Yet pray and trust, relief is nigh ; 
And when the shock is overpast, 
The Friend who scrupled not to die 
Will vindicate his love at last. 


O! not alone in tented field 
Are armies pitch’d and battles plann’d; 
The trusty sword and dinted shield 
Are not in every hero’s hand, 
Each struggle that has cost thee dear, 
Though trifling in a mortal’s eye, 
Each sacrifice that claim’d a tear, 
Is register’d beyond the sky. 
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LUCY’S ADVENTURE. 


DON’T see why I should not tell you 

Lucy’s adventure. We always call it 
‘“‘Lucy’s Adventure,” or “ Lucy’s Ro- 
mance,” because it was the only romantic 
event that ever happened to Lucy. It is 
many years ago now, as you may suppose, 
for she was then only eight-and-twenty. 
We had just got Mary’s wedding over, 
which took place on the expiration of the 
first year’s mourning for our mother. A 
relative of ours, Mrs. Copp, had come ona 
visit to us to superintend the preparations 
for Mary’s marriage, and to chaperone us 
till it was over, as we three sisters lived 
alone. Aunt Copp called us the girls, 
though I was turned thirty, and I am sure 
more steady than she was. She was a 
widow, about five-and-forty, desperately 
bustling and active, and much given to in- 
terfering in everybody’s business. When 
I incautiously wrote her word how near 
Mary’s union was with Dr. Goring, instead 
of receiving an answer, saying she was 
pleased to hear it, and hoped it would 
prove happy, or something of that sert, 
who should arrive by the morning mail 
but Aunt Copp herself, followed in the 
course of the day by a sea-chest, two 
hair-trunks, and two bandboxes, which 
had come by another conveyance, the 
mail having refused to carry them. We 
were quite’ petrified at seeing all these 
trunks, and knew she had made up her 
mind to a lengthy stay, which was not an 
agreeable prospect. She had volunteered 
a visit at the time of mamma’s death, re- 
maining three months, and a regular worry 
she was to us. Nota bit of crape could 
we begin to hem, but Aunt Copp would 
fling on her tortoise-shell spectacles, come 
peering at it, and find some fault. It 
was not cut straight; or it was begun at 
the wrong end; or the hem was not broad 
enough ; and she would whisk it out of 
our hands, draw out the stitches at one 
pull, and make us begin it according to 
her own notions. Not a thing could I 
take into the kitchen to do, leaving her 
safe, as I hoped, with Lucy and Mary, but 
in five minutes she had ferreted me out. 
I was putting too much stuffing in the 
duck, and Phebe had overboiled the on- 
ions, or that was not enough jam for the 
rolly-pudding! and she'd have no salt put 
in the crust ; she hated salt! It was es- 
pecially provoking to me, who pride my- 





self upon being an efficient seamstress and 
housewife, and Phebe came to my bed- 
room one day, in desperation, and said if 
Mrs. Copp stayed, she should go. So, to 
see her and all this luggage arrive, a few 
days before Mary’s marriage, flustered us 
exceedingly. 

“ Now what do you three girls think of 
yourselves, not to have sent for me 2?” she 
began. “ Did you ever hear of a young 
girl being married from a house, without a 
matron in it to countenance her?” 

The idea had not occurred to us. And 
I, with my naturally steady character, 
which a disappointment in early life had 
helped to render even more sedate, believed 
I was as good a guide and protector to 
Mary as any matron could be. I ventured 
to hint as much. 

“ Quite false ideas!’ called out Aunt 
Copp, without giving me time to finish. 
“* Never was such a thing heard of, i tell 
you, as a young lass going out of a house 
where there was no married woman in it. 
For my part, I question if such a wedding 
would stand good. Why you would have 
been the talk of the country round. And 
Mary such a child!” 

‘7 am twenty, Aunt Copp,” interrupted 
Mary. 

“Twenty!” scornfully ejaculated Aunt 
Copp. ‘So was I twenty when I married 
my poor dead-and-gone sailor husband, and 
a precious goose he found me. I was 
one-and-twenty when my darling boy was 
born, (I had a letter from him last week, 
girls, and he’s made first mate now, 
through the other one going off with yel- 
low fever; and was beating about in a 
calm in the Pacific, which gave him time 
to write,) and a precious goose of a 
mother he found me, the innocent baby! 
So don’t boast to me of your twenty years, 
Mary: go and tell it to the marines. 
What should three incapable girls know 
about the management necessary at a 
wedding. 

“ And pray, Miss Lucy, is there any- 
thing of the sort a-gate for you?’ she 
went on. 

“Why, Aunt Copp!” ejaculated Lucy, 
laughing and blushing ; “ of course not.” 

*“T don’t see any ‘of course’ in the 
matter. If Hester means to live and die 
an old maid, it’s no reason why you should. 
I advise you to set about looking out for a 
suitable husband. Keep your weather- 


” 


eye open, and—dear me! the very thing! 
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This concluding exclamation, in a 
changed tone of voice, as if Aunt Copp 
had just recollected something, caused us 
to look at her. 

“I wish to goodness I knew where 
he was bound to! But, you see, when I 
got out, he went on in the mail.” 

“What is it you are talking of, Aunt 
Copp?” 

“Such a charming gentleman! He 
was my fellow-passenger. Where he 
came from I can’t tell, for he was in the 
mail when I got in. A fine man as you'd 
wish to see, six foot high, with a full blue 
eye, and a color like a red cabbage. He 
told me he was looking out for a wife, had 
come out traveling to find one, and meant 
to marry as soon as he had found her. 
It would be the very thing for Lucy! I 
declare, if he were within reasonable dis- 
tance, I'd send my card and ask him to 
tea. I know I should get him for you, 
Lucy.” 

* Really, Aunt Copp, you are growing 
old and ridiculous,” responded Lucy, un- 
decided whether to laugh or be angry. 

“Old, am I! _ Ridiculous, am I!” 
bridled Aunt Copp, ina fury ; “ everybody 
don’t think so. Why, he wanted to try it 
on with me, I could see he did, a hand- 
some man like him, and not a day more 
than five or six and thirty. He did, Miss 
Lucy, and you need not begin grinning 
there. We had the mail to ourselves, or 
as good, for the fat farmer, who took up 
the opposite seat, nearly from side to side, 
was snoring all night. Very polite, in- 
deed he was, and very respectful, quite 
the gentleman in his manners, and would 
keep on kissing my hand; but I volun- 
teered to tell him I had been married 
once, which I had found quite enough, and 
did not purpose taking another, preferring 
to remain my own mistress, besides hav- 
ing a dear son, who was chief officer of 
a splendid two-decker, now becalmed in 
the Pacific, (unless the wind should have 
got up since), and that I had no love to 
spare from my boy for the best second 
husband that could offer. Whereupon my 





gentleman turned sulky, and gathered | 
himself up in his corner. Old, am [! | 
| will allow me to introduce myself. Would 


Just put that window up, Mary. I’m 
hot.” 

So we had to endure Aunt Copp’s com- 
pany, and make the best of it. But be- 
fore Mary’s wedding morning arrived, and 
her handsome young bridegroom came and 


took her away, our managing aunt had 
tried our patience severely. 

Very dull we felt, the day after the 
wedding, Friday. Aunt Copp was set- 
ting things to rights in the house, and 
worrying Phebe in the kitchen, but I and 
Lucy seemed not to know what to do 
with ourselves. 

When dinner was over, Lucy proposed 
a walk. 

* Let us go and look at the haymaking,” 
acquiesced Aunt Copp. ‘“ The smell of 
it, coming in here at the windows, puts me 
in mind of my young days, when I| tum- 
bled over the haycocks with the best of 
them.” 

Accordingly we went into the hayfield, 
and, after two hours’ fun, we were leaving 
it, tired, heated, and thirsty, saying we 
would return after tea, when Aunt Copp, 
who had rushed up to a haycock, some few 
of which were left intact near the en- 
trance, intending to favor me and Lucy 
with a parting salute, gave a great 
scream, which caused us both to look 
round. 

Well done, Aunt Copp! Instead of 
securing the mound of hay, her arms had 
got entangled round the neck of a gen- 
tleman, who had stretched himself to re- 
cline on the off-side, and had fallen into a 
doze. 

‘Good heavens above!” ejaculated 
Aunt Copp. “I beg your pardon, sir. I 
thought I was laying hold of nothing but 
the haycock.” 

“No offense, ma’am. I wish you'd 
put your arms there again. Ah, my dear 
regretted fellow-traveler, what, is it you ? 
How do you find yourself by this time ? 
I have been up and down the country ever 
since. I forgot, you must know, the name 
of the place where you stopped, so [ 
thought I’d take all the stopping places of 
the mail, one by one, which I did, and 
came here in rotation, this afternoon, in- 
tending to pay my respects to you. What 
two delightful ladies!” 

“They are my nieces,” returned Aunt 
Copp. ‘Miss Halliwell and Miss Lucy 
Halliwell.” 

* And I am Captain Kerleton—if you 


this little spot be a pleasant part of the 
country to stop in for a week or two, 
think you ?” 

“* Very,” cried Aunt Copp, impressive- 
ly. ‘* And there is an excellent inn.” 
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“Then I’m off for it. Which is the 
road?” 

“There,” replied Aunt Copp, pointing 
in the direction of the village, “ about five 
minutes’ walk. But won't you step in 
with us, and take a cup of tea? It will 
refresh you, this hot afternoon. Our 
house is close by. Girls,” she added, 
seizing a minute to whisper to us, as we 
were walking home, for the stranger 
eagerly accepted the invitation, ‘ this is 
the gentleman I told you of; the one in the 


mail, you know, who wants a wife. So 
look out, Lucy.” 
Lucy felt annoyed, and naturally. She 


was a most retiring-minded girl, and had 
a genuine horror of thrusting herself 
forward te attract the notice of a gentle- 
man. Neither was | pleased. For it 
seemed to me not right of Aunt Copp to 
ask him to our house in that unceremoni- 
ous manner. What did she know of 
Captain Kerleton? He might be an ad- 
venturer, a swindler, for all she could tell 
to the contrary. As it turned out, he was 
a gentleman, of good family and fortune, 
but no thanks to the prudence of Aunt 
Copp. The fact was, Aunt Copp had 
been connected with seafaring people so 
long, that she had imbibed a touch of their 
free-and-easy notions, and had become 
almost as open-hearted in her manners as 
her deceased husband, the late merchant 
captain. 

Captain Kerleton took up his quarters 
at the Seaford Arms, and a gay time of it 
ensued. ‘The whole neighborhood under- 
took to patronize him, especially the 
houses which contained grown-up daugh- 
ters, for his fortune, really a good one, 
report had magnified to one three times as 
large. Picnic parties, evening parties, 
haymaking parties, followed close upon 
each other, some of which owned Aunt 
Copp for the projector. Take it for all in 
all, I don’t remember that our quiet vil- 
lage had ever been so gay. 

One morning we were seated at the open 
window of our front parlor, when some 
scarlet object came looming up the road in 
the distance. Lucy saw it first, and we 
all looked up, through the closed Venetian 
blinds. ‘The sun shone, hot and bright, 
and the scarlet was intermingled with 
something that glittered like gold, and 
dazzled the sight. 

‘Goodness heart alive!” exclaimed 
Aunt Copp, after a puzzled gaze through 








her spectacles, “if it isn’t Captain Kerle- 
ton in his regimentals !” 

We had never seen the captain in his 
regimentals, and a very imposing sight it 
was. He detected us at the window, and 
walked straight up to it. 

“‘ Good morning, ladies,” he said, putting 
his face close to the blind. ‘Is not this 
a blazing day 2?” 

“‘ Something else looks blazing, I think, 
captain,” cried Aunt Copp. ‘ We did 
not know you.” 

“You mean me in my regimentals, I 
suppose,” returned the captain; “ they 
came down last night. What are you 
working at so attentively, Miss Lucy ?” 

“T am stitching a wristband, Captain 
Kerleton.” 

* Not for me, Miss Lucy ?” 

** No,” laughed Lucy, “‘ for my brother.” 

‘‘ Perhaps the time may come, Miss 
Lucy, when you will stitch mine.” 

Aunt Copp gave a significant cough, 
and Lucy, after a surprised glance up- 
ward, blushed deeply, and went on fast 
with her stitching. 

** Will you walk in, captain ?”’ said Mrs. 
Copp. “ You will find the front door 
open.” 

** Not this morning,” replied the captain. 
“T only came to bring this—if you'll 
please to open the blind.” 

Aunt Copp drew open half of the Vene- 
tian blind, and the captain thrust in a small 
parcel, tied up in white paper, turning 
short away as soon as Aunt Copp had got 
it in her hands. There was no direction, 
and she turned it about in uncertainty. 

“Captain Kerleton,” she called after 
him, “ what's this for? Is it to be opened?” 

“Opened! Of course,” answered the 
captain, whirling his head round to speak, 
his legs striding away all the while; “I did 
not bring it for anything else.” 

What on earth should be in this parcel 
but a green and gold book, and a small, 
beautifully enameled lady’s watch, in a 
case. We opened the book, full of curi- 
osity. ‘‘ Advice to Young Ladies about 
to enter into Housekeeping. By aClergy- 
man’s Wife.’ And on the fly-leaf was 
written, ‘ For the future Mrs. Kerleton, 
with respectful regards.”” On the paper 
inclosing the watch was written “ Miss 
Lucy.” 

“ Well, if ever I saw such a start as 
this!’ uttered Aunt Copp, while Lucy’s 
face turned of an indignant red. 
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*Ttis shameful, Aunt Copp!  Itis quite 
indecent of you! You have been saying 
something to him about me. I am sure 
of it!” 

“‘T declare to goodness I have not,” fired 
Aunt Copp. “ This offer of marriage— 
for it’s nothing less—has come from his 
own free will, and from no talking of mine. 
Shan’t we have a nice time of it, getting 
her wedding things ready, Hester ?” 

** Aunt Copp, I always thought you were 
an idiot, and now I know it,” retorted 
Lucy, struggling between tears and rage. 
“Offer of marriage, indeed! If it is an 
offer of marriage, you may take it to your- 
self. Hester, just pack the watch back 
again ; send Phebe wath it. Thank good- 
ness, my name is not on the book, so 





Aunt Copp can do as she chooses with 
that—keep it for herself, and tell him so.” 

Lucy’s tirade was cut short, for the blind 
was again pushed partly open, and a scarlet 
wrist came in. 

“I beg your pardon,” cried the captain’s 
voice, “| forgot this.” Aunt Copp involun- 
tarily stretched forth her hand, and re- 
ceived another packet, similar to the one 
which had contained the watch, the captain 
darting off as before, at the military pace 
of a forced march. 

** Miss Lucy Halliwell,” read aunt again 
through her spectacles. 

*T won't have it! call him back! throw 
it after him!” exclaimed Lucy. But Aunt 
Copp told her she knew better what she 
was about, and opened it. 

A pretty gold chain, and the key of the 
watch. 

“Well, my dear,” said Aunt Copp, 
** you are in luck.” 

“ Luck!” irascibly uttered Lucy. ‘* The 
man’s a fool.” 

“T know who is a greater,” rejoined 
Aunt Copp, laughing and looking at Lucy. 

“ Hester,” exclaimed Lucy, “ I appeal 
to you. Is it right—is it in accordance 
with good manners, his poking these things 
in at the window? Ought they not to be 
sent back instantly ?” 

“‘ Tt is in accordance with good-nature, 
Lucy,” I replied; “and to forward them 
back, in haste, as you suggest, would be 
returning insult for kindness. When he 
next calls, let Aunt Copp give him the 
presents, and civilly inform him that you 


cannot accept them.” 
‘“T wish you may get me to do it,” 
cried Aunt Copp. 


“¢ There is a tide in 
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the affairs of man,’ and Lucy has now got 
hers.” 

So the task fell to me. And when the 
captain called that afternoon, (still in his 
regimentals,) I went to him alone. But 
before I had well entered upon the subject, 
Captain Kerleton interrupted me, and 
made Lucy a very handsome offer. I was 
at a nonplus: not knowing, now the affair 
came to be put on this regular footing, 
whether Lucy would have him or not. J 
went into the next room. 

“ Have him? of course,” cried Aunt 
Copp. 

“‘ Have him? of course not,” repeated 
Lucy. 

“Niece Lucy, the matter is serious 
now, and you must not be childish over it. 
What is your objection 2?” 

‘‘T don’t know enough of him,” urged 
Lucy. ‘Consider, Aunt Copp, it is not 
a fortnight since we first set eyes on him. 
The idea of promising to marry a man 
after a fortnight’s acquaintance !” 

‘** You need not marry him, off-hand—or 
promise to. You can tell him you wish 
to see a little more of him before deciding : 
that will be neither accepting nor rejecting, 
and give you both time to improve your 
acquaintance with each other. J’/] man- 
age it.” 

Before we could prevent her, she dashed 
out of the room, and joined the captain, 
whom we could hear whistling, as he 
leaned from the window. What she said 
to him neither I nor Lucy knew, but she 
presently reappeared with the captain in 
her wake. 

After this event not a day passed in 
which the captain neglected to urge his 
speedy acceptance, Lucy objecting on the 
plea that it would be improper to do so 
without seeing something of his family. 

‘There’s not a soul of it left but me 
and my brother,” answered the captain. 
‘“‘ T'll take her to see him if she likes.” 

“That’s not the fashion in our part of 
the country,” said Aunt Copp. ‘* Young 
ladies don’t go on journeys with gentle- 
men before they are married to them.” 

“That's exactly what I want,” replied 
the captain, with evident good faith. 
‘* Will she marry me to-morrow ?” 

“Goodness, captain, with no prepara 
tions made,” remonstrated Aunt Copp. 
‘‘The neighbors would think us out of 
our senses.” 

“Well, the long and the short of it is 
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this, if Miss Lucy will not have me,I shall | “Dean Srr,—As we are soon to be near con- 
go and find somebody else that will,” cried | 


failing of his. ‘ And I'll go by the mail 
to-night, if she does not give me an answer 
to-day.” 

Lucy gave him his answer—and ac- 
cepted him. ‘ But, Hester,” she said to 
me, ‘I do not care much for him.” And 
I don’t think she did. 

“T am not hotly in love, you know,” she 
went on laughing, “like you were with 
somebody once upona time. I don’t fancy 
it is in my constitution ; or else our friend 
the captain has failed to call it forth.” 

It was decided that, before fixing on any 
place for a residence, Captain Kerleton 
and Lucy should travel a little, after their 
marriage. Lucy wished to live near me, 
and the captain was perfectly agreeable 
to anything. Everything that Luey or 
Aunt Copp suggested, he fell in with. 
He seemed to think more about personal 
trifles. 

** Would you like me to go through the 
ceremony in my regimentals, Miss Lucy, 
or in plain clothes?” he inquired. ‘* Such, 
let us say, as a blue coat, white waist- 


coat, and black—these things,” slapping | 


his knee. ‘* What is your advice?” 

It was a very home question, especially 
before us, and Lucy blushed excessively. 
“ Perhaps Aunt Copp can tell?” she stam- 
mered. 

*Q, as to those trifles, it’s not a bit of 
consequence,” irreverently answered Aunt 
Copp. ‘When you two have once got 
your wedding over, you will know what 
nonsense it was to have made any fuss 
about it, as we old married stagers can 
tell you. Captain, of course you will have 
your brother down, to be groomsman ?” 

“No, I won't,” replied the captain, 
bluntly. ‘‘ He is the most interfering fel- 
low going, always meddling and thwarting. 
You don’t know the scrapes he has got 
me into, through his interference.” 


| 


| 








“ But your own brother, Captain Kerle- | 


ton,” urged Aunt Copp. “ It would be so 
very unfilial.” 

“Shouldn't care if he was my own 
mother,” doggedly retorted the captain. 
“ He is not coming down to my wedding.” 

But Aunt Copp was of a different opin- 
ion. And what should she do, unknown 


to everybody, but dispatch the following | 


note to Major Kerleton, the captain’s 
brother, at his town house: 
Vou. IX.—25 


nections, I make no apology for addressing you. 


iat : ee : | Captain Kerleton being about to marry my 
the captain, turning sulky—an occasional | niece, Miss Lucy Halliwell, I think it only 


seemly and right that you, as the captain’s 
elder brother and nearest relative, should be 
present to give your support and countenance 
to the ceremony. It will not take place for 
three weeks or a month, and we are only now 
beginning the preparations, but I write thus 
early to give an opportunity of my letter being 
forwarded to you in Scotland, where we hear 
you are staying. If you oblige me with a line 
in reply, stating that you accord us the favor 
of your company, I will write again and let you 
know when the day is fixed. Remaining, dear 
sir, “ Your obedient servant, 
“Repecca Corr.” 

And Aunt Copp hugged herself in se- 
cret over what shé had done, and told 
nobody. 

Meanwhile we began to be actively en- 
gaged, getting Lucy ready for her wed- 
ding. One morning we were in the midst 
of the work, Miss Bowen, the dressmaker, 
who had come to us for the day, cutting 
out and contriving bodies, while we made 
skirts, when we saw Captain Kerleton 
approaching the house. So Lucy told 
Phebe to say we were engaged, but would 
see him in the afternoon. 

But the captain insisted on seeing Lucy, 
assuring Phebe he had something very 
particular to communicate to her. So 
Lucy was obliged to go to him. 

The captain wanted Lucy to go for a 
walk—with, of course, me or Aunt Copp; 
for she was not in the habit of walking 
out alone with him. Which was the 
“particular communication” he had to 
make. 

“Tt is out of my power this morning,” 
said Lucy tohim. ‘ We have some work 
which we cannot quit.” 

‘‘ Leave them to do it,’’ advised the 
captain; “ you come for a walk. Come 
by yourself; never mind what that old 
Aunt Copp says.” 

‘‘They cannot do without me,” replied 
Lucy. “The dressmaker is cutting out 
my morning dresses, and she wants me 
frequently to try them on.” 

“ Put it off till to-morrow,” urged the 
captain. ‘ Work can be done one day as 
well as another. See what a splendid 
morning it is.” : 

“Miss Bowen will not be here to-mor- 
row,” rejoined Lucy. ‘“ Indeed, I cannot 
leave them now.” 

“But I want you to come,” persisted 
Captain Kerleton, somewhat (Lucy said 


’ 
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after the fractious manner 
of a spoiled child. ‘You must come. 
You'll never go and set up your rubbish 
of work in opposition to my wishes, Miss 
Lucy ?” 

“ Do not put it in that light,” said Lucy, 
gently. ‘My dresses must be tried on, 
you know, or they cannot be made, and if 
I went out they would be all at a stand- 
still. I shall be most happy to go with 
you later in the day.” 

“Then you won’t grant me this simple 
favor 2” 

“T can’t,’ returned Lucy. And out 
rushed the captain, dashing to the front 


subsequently) 


door, and stamping away across the road. 

In the evening he came again. We were 
at tea, taking it in the work-room, for 
convenience’ sake, when Phebe entered 
and said the captain wanted to speak with 
me. ‘ Not Miss Lucy,” Phebe repeated ; 
I went in. Captain Kerle- 
ton was sitting in the easy-chair, and 
looked very red and excited. 

** Do you know how she behaved to me 
this morning ?” he began, without preface 


+e , ie ” 
you, miss, 


or ceremony. 

“ Who?” IT asked. 

“She. Miss Lucy. I asked her, as 
the greatest favor, to go for a little walk 
with me, and she told me to my face that 
she would not.” 

‘* She really could not, Captain Kerle- 
ton,” I answered; “I have no doubt she 
would have liked to do so. You must not 
fancy she acted from any caprice: Lucy 
is not capable of it.” 

“ She told me there was some trash of 
sewing going on, and she had to stop in 
for it.” 

‘Tt was the case.” 

“Well,” returned the captain, speaking 
in a dogged, obstinate manner which now 
and then came over him, “ I look upon it 
in this light: when a young lady, who 
has promised to be your wife, makes an 
excuse that she can’t go out with you, it 
is equivalent to saying she wants to break 
matters off. That is how I have taken 
mu.” 

“ Break — what?” I rejoined, staring 
at the captain with all my eyes, and feeling 
myself turn into a cold perspiration. 

*“ Why, I conclude that Miss Lucy wish- 

ed to make known, in a roundabout way, 
that she was tired of me. 
acted upon it.” 

“‘ Dear Captain Kerleton,” I said, “ you 





And I have | 


are entirely mistaken. I can assure you 
Lucy is perfectly faithful to you. The 
work she had to stay in for, was in prep- 
aration for her marriage.” 

“Well, it’s too late now,” cried the 
captain, with redoubled obstinacy, “ for I 
think I know somebody who would suit 
me better.” 

I sat opposite to him, glued to my chair, 
unable to utter a word, and wondering 
whether he had taken leave of his senses, 
He, however, was not glued to his, for he 
suddenly rose from it, and dropped down 
on his knees, close to me. 

“My dear Miss Hester, it’s you, and 
nobody else. I do think you the most 
charming, amiable creature, and I have 
transferred my affections from Miss Lucy 
to you. Will you have me 2?” 

I never was so taken aback in my life, 
and a suspicion did cross me, in earnest, 
that Lucy’s refusal in the morning must 
have sent the captain’s brains to flight. 
He would neither get up nor let me, hav- 
ing taken forcible possession of my hands. 
While we were in this ridiculous position, 
who should come bustling into the room, 
with the sugar-basin, but Aunt Copp. 

“ Why, what on earth—Hester! what’s 
the matter ?” 

The captain took a step away from me, 
on his knees, and addressed himself to 
Aunt Copp, affording me opportunity to 
rise up. 

That 
is, she acted—purposely—so as to make 


* Miss Lucy has cut me, ma’am. 


me cut her; and my affections are now 
fixed on Miss Hester. 
of praying her to name her own day for 
our union, when you interrupted us.” 
uttered 
Aunt Copp, her mouth opening with aston- 
ishment, and stopping so. ‘ Whatever is 
all this 2?” 

I could not speak for laughing then, the 
whole thing struck me as so supremely 
There knelt Captain Kerleton in 
the everlasting regimentals, hands 
thrown theatrically out toward aunt, and 
his face twisted into a die-away expres- 
sion toward me, while Aunt Copp stood 
arrested in the middle of the room, one 


I was on the point 


“Good patience deliver us!” 


absurd. 
his 


hand supporting the sugar-basin, and the 
other the silver tongs, her face being turned 
to petrifaction, and her eyes rolling from 
one to the other of us in a sort of horror. 

“ Niece Hester, what ts this? I insist 
upon knowing.” 
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“T think Captain Kerleton meant to 
play off a little joke with me, Aunt Copp,” 
I answered. ‘“ Lucy, it seems, offended 
him this morning ; bué they will make it 
all right again.” 

“ But it is no joke, Miss Hester!” in- 
terrupted the captain, springing up. “I 
mean it as real earnest.” 

‘Then allow me, Captain Kerleton, to 
assure you that I shall never treat it but 
as a joke, now and always,” I impressively 
whispered. ‘ And pray let neither of us 
recur to it again, even in thought.” 

‘* Then you won’t have me? You mean 
to insinuate that ?” 

“JT would not have you, Captain Kerle- 
ton, if you were worth your weight in 
gold. So let the joke pass away ; and we 
had better say nothing about it to Lucy.” 

“ Highty-tighty,” cried Aunt Copp, re- 
covering from her petrification, and com- 
ing forward, “ but you can’t do these 
things, captain. Shake off one sister at 
pleasure, and take up with another! [ 
see what it is: you have been getting up 
your temper, because Lucy crossed you 
So now you must get it 
down again. We were just going out to 
take a walk, and the best thing you can 
do is to go with us. Why, you would be 
as bad as a sailor.” 

‘A sailor?” sullenly repeated the cap- 
tain. 

‘Yes, sir, a sailor. They have sweet- 
hearts by the dozen, in each port, and that’s 


this morning. 


well known. Many’s the wrangle I have 
had with my boy about that ; he vowing, 
by all that was blue, that he had not, and 
I knowing he had. Don’t tell me. But 
you can’t have two in a house, captain. 
So sit yourself down there, and get cool, 
while we put our things on.” 

He went out with Aunt Copp and Lucy. 
I remained at home, and was truly uncom- 
fortable, deliberating whether | ought not 
to tell Lucy what had taken place. For, 
if the thing was not a joke, (as I kept try- 
ing to persuade myself, though the more 
1 tried, the more incomprehensible a joke 
it grew,) was a man capable of these vio- 
lent changes and fits of temper one to 
whom we ought to intrust Lucy ? 

‘You have not been far,” I said, when 
they came in. 

‘“* Captain Kerleton was in his sulks, and 
would not talk, so 1 steered Lucy back 
again,” cried Aunt Copp. 

“T think his feelings were hurt, when 


!T said I could not go out with him this 
morning,” unsuspiciously remarked Lucy. 

“Feelings be keelhauled!” ejaculated 
| Aunt Copp, in irritation. “It’s temper, 
not feelings. ‘Take care you don’t give 
way to it when he is your husband, Lucy. 
Put it down at first, and you'll keep it 
down. Nothing J should like better than 
to have the curing of his flights and his 
sulks. I’d tame him in a week.” 

The next day dawned, and we all rose 
as usual, little thinking what it was to 
bring forth. For to how many a one has 
a day risen in bright happiness, to close 
in sorrow dark as the darkest night! It 
was not strictly sorrow, however, that 
came to us ;,rather mortification. 

Lucy went out to spend the day with 
some friends, who had invited her for a 
farewell visit, previous to her marriage ; 
and after dinner I and Aunt Copp were 
seated at work, when the latter spoke : 

“ Well, I think I must have made a 
kaleidoscope of my spectacles, for he is 
ever changing ; now it is him, now it isn’t! 
Hester, is that the captain, or not ?” 

I followed the direction of Aunt Copp’s 
eyes, which were fixed on a gentleman 


who was advancing up the opposite 
road. “ Yes—no—yes,” was my contra- 


*“ T declare, Aunt Copp, I 
am not sure. One minute it looks like 
him, and the next it does not. If it is the 
captain, he has discarded his regimentals.” 
It was not Captain Kerleton, but one who 
bore a striking resemblance to him. 

*T know!” exclaimed Aunt Copp, with 
awakened “Tt is his brother. 
I wrote for him.” 

“You, Aunt Copp!” 

*“ Yes, to come to the wedding. 
told him to wait for a second letter. 
is come too soon.” 

Pheebe brought in a card, ‘ Major Kerle- 
ton,” and ushered in the major after it, a 
cordial-mannered man. He proceeded to 
tell us his business, and I thought Aunt 
Copp would have fallen through her chair 
with vexation; for it was she who had 
been the means of introducing the captain 
to Seaford, and, worse still, to Lucy. 

All that we had observed as strange in 
the captain’s conduct was now accounted 
for. Captain Kerleton was a lunatic. 
Some years previously, when in India, he 
had met with an accident which caused 
concussion of the brain, and had never 
entirely recovered his intellects. At that 


dictory reply. 


interest. 


But I 
He 
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time the captain was engaged to a young 
lady, to whom he was much attached, but 
the match was then broken off, and this 


1 


| coast of Newfoundland. 
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long ago upon the wildest part of the 
The tidings of 


| this calamity reached the ears of thou- 


seemed to have left some impression on | 
his mind which it had been unable to get | 


rid of. He came home, and had since 
lived with his brother, and years had 
brought so much improvement to him that 
he would pass muster in society, without 
the 
only point on which his intellects were 


suspicion, as he had done with us: 


still completely at sea, was a propensity 
to make offers of marriage. 

“ He ought to be confined,” said Aunt 
Copp, rubbing her nose in mortification. 

‘He is so sane on other points, that 
to confine him would be sgarcely justi- 
fiable,” explained the major. “ But I shall 
learn a lesson by this last vagary, and if 
I have to leave him again, will take care 
to place a watch over him.” 

He took the poor madman back with 
him that afternoon, and thus ended Lucy’s 
romance. 


A DIVER’S TALE OF THE 
DEPTHS. 
i FE. life of one who explores the mys- 


teries of the sea is not more perilous 


OCEAN 


than fascinating. The charm of terror 
hangs around it, and the interminable suc- 
cession of exciting events renders it dear 
to its professor; not to the common diver 
of the East, who can remain but for a 
fraction of time beneath 
grope fearfully 


mounds, but to the adept in the civilized 


the wave, and 
among rugged ocean- 
mode 
armor, may remain submerged for hours, 
and wander with impunity for miles along 
those unknown regions far below the seas 
To him are laid open the horrors of the 
watery creation, and he may gaze upon 
such scenes as Arabian story tells us were 
presented to the fearful eyes of Abdallah. 
To him the most thrilling occurrences of 
the upper world seem frivolous ; for in 
his memory he retains thoughts that may 
well chill the soul with dread. 

Iam a diver, a diver from choice, and 
I am proud of my profession. Where 
is such courage required as is needed 

It is nothing to be a soldier: a 
I will tell 
my story, and leave others to judge con- 
cerning it. 
An appalling shipwreck occurred not 


here 2 
diver, however—but I forbear. 


sands, but, amid the crowd of accidents 
which followed in quick succession, it was 
soon forgotten. Net by us, however. 
We found that the vessel had sunk upen 
a spot where the water’s depth was by no 
means great, and that a daring man might 
easily reach her. 

She was a steamer, called the Marmion, 
and had been seen going suddenly down, 
without an instant’s warning, by some 
fishermen near by. She had undoubtedly 
struck a hidden rock, and had thus been 
in one moment destroyed. 

I spoke to my associates of the plan, 
and they approved it. No time was lost 
in making the necessary preparations, 
and a short time beheld us embarked in 


| our small schooner for the sunken ship. 


There were six of us, and we anticipated 


success. 


I was the leader, and generally ventured 
upon any exploit in which there was un- 
Not that the others 
were cowards; on the contrary, they were 
all brave men, but nature had gifted me 


common danger. 


with a coolness and a presence of mind 


which the others did not possess. As 


| two persons were ne¢ ded in order to ex- 


of diving, who, in his protective | 


plore the Marmion, I had selected as my 
companion a young fellow, whose steadi- 
ness and dauntless courage had several 
times before been fearfully tested. 

It was a calm and pleasant day, but 
the southern and eastern horizon looked 
deceitful. Small, suspicious clouds were 
gathered there, ill of aspect, and “ sneak- 
ing fellows, regular hang-dog fellows,” as 
my Rimmer remarked to me. 
Nevertheless, we were not to be put off 


comrade 


by a little cloudiness in the sky, but pre- 
pared to venture. 

So deep was the water, that no vestige 
of a ship’s mast remained above the sur- 
face to point out the resting-place of the 
Marmion. 
to select the scene of operations according 
to the best of our ability. 
the sails of our schooner, and Rimmer and 
I put on our diving-armor. We fixed on 
our helmets tightly, and screwed on the 
One by one each clumsy article 
was adjusted. The weights were hung, 
and we were ready. 

‘Tt looks blackish, Berton,” said Rim- 
mer to me. 


We were compelled, therefore, 


Down went 


hose. 
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“0,” I replied, gaily, “* it’s only a little 
mist—all right!” 

“Ah!” He uttered alow exclamation, 
which sounded hollow from his cavernous 
helmet. 

* All ready !”’ I cried, in a loud voice, 
which they, however, could not easily dis- 
tinguish. Then, making a proper sign, I 
was swung over the side. 

Down we went, I first, and Rimmer 
close behind me. It did not take a long 
time for us to reach the bottom. We 
found ourselves upon what seemed a broad 
plain sloping downward toward the south, 
and rising slightly toward the north. Look- 
ing forward, then, a dim, black object 
arose, which our experienced eyes knew 
to be a lofty rock. 

I motioned to Rimmer that we should 
proceed there. 

I cannot tell the strangeness of the 
sensation felt by one who first walks the 
bottom of the sea. There are a thousand 
objects fitted to excite astonishment, even 
in the mind of him who has dared the 
deed a hundred times. All around us lay 
the plain covered by water ; but here the 
eye could not pierce far away, as in the 


upper air, for the water in the distance | 
grew opaque, and seemed to fade away | 


into misty darkness. There was no sound, 
except the incessant gurgle which was 
produced by the escape of air from the 
breast valve, and the plash caused by our 
passage through the waters. We walked 


on at a good pace ; for this armor, which | 
seems so clumsy up above, is excellent | 


below, and offers little inconvenience to 
the practiced wearer. Fishes in crowds 
were around us. Fishes of every shape 
and size met our eyes, no matter where 
they turned. They swam swiftly by us; 
they sported in the water above us; they 
raced and chased one another in every 
direction. Here ashoal of porpoises tum- 
bled along in clumsy gambols; there a 
grampus might be seen rising slowly to 
the surface ; here an immense number of 
smaller fish flashed past us; there some 
huge ones, with ponderous forms, floated 
in the water lazily. Sometimes three or 
four placed themselves directly before us, 
staring at us, and solemnly working their 
gills. There they would remain till we 
came close up to them, and then, with a 
start, they would dart away. 

All this time we were walking onward, 
along the bottom of the sea, while, above 


us, like a black cloud in the sky, we could 
see our boat slowly moving onward upon 
the surface of the water. And now, not 
more than a hundred yards before us, we 
could see the towering form of that ebony 
rock which had at first greeted our eyes 
fromafar. As yet we could not be certain 
that this was the place where the Mar- 
mion had struck. But soon a round, 
black object became discernible, as we 
glanced at the rocky base. 

Rimmer struck my arm, and pointed. 
I signed assent, and we moved onward 
more quickly. 

A few moments elapsed; we had come 
nearer totherock. The black object now 
looked like the stern of a vessel whose 
hull lay there. 

Suddenly Rimmer struck me again, 
and pointed upward. Following the di- 
rection of his hand, I looked up, and saw 
the upper surface of the water all foamy 
and in motion. ‘There was a momentary 
thrill through my heart, but it passed 
over. Wewere in a dangerous condition. 
A storm was coming on. But should we 
turn back now, when we were so near the 
object of our search? Already it lay be- 
fore us. We were close beside it. No, 
I would not. I signaled to Rimmer to 
go forward, and we still kept our course. 

Now the rock rose up before us, black, 
rugged, dismal. Its rough sides were 
worn by the action of the water, and, in 
some places, were covered by marine 
plants, and nameless ocean vegetation. 
We passed onward ; we clambered over 
a spur which jutted from the cliff, and 
there lay the steamer. 

The Marmion! there she lay upright, 
with everything still standing. She had 
gone right down, and had settled in such 
a position among the rocks, that she stood 
upright here, just as though she lay at 
her wharf. We rushed eagerly along, and 
clambered up her side. There was a low 
moan in the water, which sounded warn- 
ingly in our ears, and told us of a swift- 
approaching danger. What was to be 
done must be done speedily. We hurried 
forward. Rimmer rushed to the cabin. 
I went forward to descend into the hold. 
I descended the ladder; I walked into 
the engineer’s room. Al]l was empty here ; 
all was water. The waves of the ocean had 
entered, and were sporting with the works 
of man. I went into the freight-room. 
Suddenly I was startled by an appalling 
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noise upon the deck. The heavy foot- 
steps of some one, running as though in 
mortal fear, or most dreadful haste, sound- 
ed in my ears. Then my heart throbbed 
wildly ; for it was a fearful thing to 
hear far down in the silent depths of the 
ocean. 

Pshaw! it’s only Rimmer. 

I hurriedly ascended the deck by the 
first outlet that appeared. When I speak 
of hurry, I speak of the quickest move- 
ment possible when cumbered with so 
much armor. But thismovement of mine 
was quick; I rushed upward; I sprang 
out on the deck. It was Rimmer! 

He stepped forward and clutched my 
arm. He pressed it with a convulsive 
grasp, and pointed to the cabin. 

I attempted to go there. 

Ife stamped his foot, and tried to hold 
me back. He pointed to the boat, and 
implored me, with frantic gestures, to go 
up. 

It is appalling to witness the horror- 
struck soul trying to express itself by 
signs. It is awful to see these signs when 
no face is plainly visible, and no voice is 
heard. I could not see his face plainly, 
but his eyes, through his heavy mask, 
glowed like coals of fire. 

“T will go!” I exclaimed. I sprang 
He clasped his hands to- 
gether, but dared not follow. 


from him. 


I thought, what fearful thing is here? 
What scene can be so dreadful as to par- 
alyze the soul of a practiced diver? I will 
see for myself. 

I walked forward. I came to the cabin- 
door; I entered the forward saloon, but 
saw nothing. A feeling of contempt came 
upon me. Rimmer shall not come with 
me again, I thought. 
struck. 
there is only silence. O, how solemn! 


Yet I was awe- 
Down in the depths of the sea 


I paced the long saloon, which had echoed 
with the shrieks of the drowning passen- 
gers. Ah! there are thoughts which 
sometimes fill the soul, which are only 
felt by those to whom scenes of sublimity 
Thus thinking, I walked to 
the after cabin, and entered. Had not 
my hand clinched the door with a grasp 


are familiar. 


which mortal terror had made convulsive, 
L should have fallen to the floor. I stood 
nailed to the spot. For there before me 
stood a crowd of people, men and women, 
caught in the last death-struggle by the 
overwhelming waters, and fastened to the 














spot, each in the position in which death 
had found him. Each one had sprung 
from his chair at the shock of the sinking 
ship, and, with one common emotion, all 
had started for the door. But the waters 
of the sea had been too swift for them. 
Lo! then, some wildly grasping the table, 
others the beams, others the sides of the 
cabin; there they all stood. Near the 
door was a crowd of people, heaped upon 
one another; some on the floor, others 
rushing over them ; all seeking, madly, to 
gain the outlet. There was one who 
sought to clamber over the table, and still 
was there, holding on to an iron post. So 
strong was each convulsive grasp, so 
fierce the struggle of each with death, that 
their hold had not yet been relaxed ; but 
each one stood and looked frantically to 
the door. To the door! To me, to me 
they were looking! They were glancing 
at me, all those dreadful, those terrible 
eyes; eyes in which the fire of life had 
been displaced by the chilling gleam of 
death ; eyes which still glared, like the eyes 
of the maniac, with no expression. They 
froze me with their cold and icy stare. 
They had no meaning, for the seul had 
gone. And this made it still more hor- 
rible than it could have been in life; for 
the appalling contortion of their faces, ex- 
pressing fear, horror, despair, and what- 
ever else the human soul may feel, con- 
trasting with the cold and glassy eyes, 
made their vacancy yet more fearful. He 
upon the table seemed more fiendish than 
the others; for his long black hair was 
disheveled, and floated horribly down, and 
his beard and moustache, all loosened by 
the water, gave him the crimness of a 
demon. O, what woe and torture, what 
unutterable agonies, appeared in the de- 
spairing glance of those faces— faces 
twisted into spasmodic contortions, while 
the souls that lighted them were writhing 
and struggling for life ! 

I heeded not the dangerous sea, which, 
even when we touched the steamer, had 
slightly rolled. Down in these awful 
depths the swell would not be very strong, 
unless it should increase with tenfold fury 
above. But it had been increasing, though 
I had not noticed it, and the motion of the 
water began to be felt in these abysses. 

Suddenly the steamer was shaken and 
rocked by the swell. At this the hideous 
forms were shaken, and fell. The heaps 
of people rolled asunder. That demon on 
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the table seemed to make a spring directly 
toward me. I fled, shrieking ; all were 
after me, I thought. 

I rushed out, with no purpose but to 
escape. I sought to throw off my weights 
and rise. My weights could not be loos- 
ened ; I pulled at them with frantic ex- 
ertions, but could not loosen them. The 
iron fastenings had grown stiff. One of 
them I wrested off in my convulsive ef- 
forts, but the other still kept me down. 
The tube, also, was lying down still in my 
passage-way through the machine-room. 
I did not know this until I had exhausted 
my strength, and almost my hope, in vain 
efforts to loosen the weight, and still the 
horror of that scene in the cabin rested 
upon me. 

Where was Rimmer ? the thought flash- 
ed across me. He was not here; he had 
returned. ‘Two weights lay near, which 
seemed thrown off in terrible haste. Yes, 
Rimmer had gone. I looked up: there 
lay the boat, tossing and rolling among the 
waves, 

I rushed down into the machine-room, 
to go back, so as to loosen my tube. I 
had gone through passages carelessly, and 
this lay there, for it was unrolled from 
above as I wenton. I went back in haste 
to extricate myself; I could stay here no 
longer ; for if all the gold of Golconda was 
in the vessel, I would not stay in com- 
pany with the dreadful dead! 

Back ; fear lent wings to my feet. I 
hurried down the stairs into the lower 
hold once more, and retraced my steps 
through the passages below. I walked 
back to the place into which I had first 
descended. It was dark. A new feeling 
of horror shot through me ; I looked up. 
The aperture was closed! 

O horror! was it closed by mortal hand? 
Had Rimmer, in his panic flight, blindly 
thrown down the trap-door, which I now 
remembered to have seen open when I de- 
scended? I started back in terror. 

But I could not wait here; I must go; 
I must escape from this den. I sprang 
up the ladder, and tried to raise the door. 
[t resisted my efforts. I put my helmeted | 
head against it, and tried to raise it; the 
rung of the ladder broke beneath me, but 
the door was not raised; my tube came 
down through it, and kept it partly open ; 
for it was a strong tube, and kept strongly 
expanded by close-wound wire. 

I seized a bar of iron, and tried to force 





it; I raised it slightly, but there was no 
way to get itup further. I looked around, 
and found some blocks ; with these I raised 
the heavy door, little by little, placing a 
block in to keep what I had gained. But 
the work was slow and laborious, and I 
had worked a long while before I had 
gained four inches. 

The sea rolled more and more. The 
submerged vessel felt its power, and rock- 
ed. Suddenly it wheeled over, and lay 
upon its side. I ran round to get on the 
deck above, to try and lift up the door ; 
but when I came to the other outlet, 1 
knew it was impossible, for the tube would 
not permit me to go so far; and then I 
would rather have died a thousand deaths 
than have ventured again so near the 
cabin. 

I returned to the fallen door; I sat 
down in despair, and waited for death. 
I saw no hope of escape. This, then, was 
to be my end. 

But the steamer gave a sudden lurch, 
again acted upon by the power of the 
waves. She had been balanced upon a 
rock, in such a way that a slight action 
of the water was sufficient to tip her over. 
She creaked, and groaned, and labored, 
and then turned upon her side. I rose; I 
clung to the ladder ; I pressed the trap- 
door open while the steamer lay with her 
deck perpendicular to the ground. I sprang 
out, and touched the bottom of the sea. 
It was in good time ; for a moment after 
the mass heeled over again. 

Then, with a last effort, I twisted the 
iron fastening of the weight which kept 
me down ; I jerked it. It was loosed ; it 
broke ; it fell. In a moment I began to 
ascend, and in a few minutes I was float- 
ing on the water; for the air which is 
pressed down for the diver’s consumption 
constitutes a buoyant mass, which raises 
him up from the sea. 

Thanks to Heaven! There was the 
strong boat with my companions. They 
felt me rising; they saw me, and came 
and saved me. 

Rimmer had fled from the horrid scene 
when I entered the cabin, but remained 
in the boat to lend his aid. He never 
went down again, but became a sea cap- 
tain. As for me, I still go down, but 
only to vessels whose crews have been 
saved. 

It is needless to say that the Marmion 
was never again visited. 
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SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON AND 
ETHNOLOGY. 


*The whole human family is to be regarded as a single species. 
Morton's Introductory Lecture for 1842, p 1. 


\ HAT lover of natural science does 


not feel reverence for the name of 
Samuel George Morton? Although born 
in this Western world, it was his happiness 
to bring to her feet many trophies from 
the East, and by his profound researches, 
to throw much additional light upon man’s 
history. Many of his conclusions, how- 
ever, are to be regretted ; partly, because 
they have cast a shade upon his memory, 
but chiefly, that since his death, others, 
who honor his name as men do a great 
leader, have been employing it for purposes, 
of which the spirit of charity compels the 
Christian reader to believe that Morton 
himself would not have approved. 

He was born in Philadelphia, in the 
year 1799, and died in the same city, on 
the 15th of May, 1851. 

It is a truthful observation that a man’s 
early religious associations have more to 
do with forming his future habits than all 
other things combined. It seems to have 
been so, at least, with Morton. His par- 
ents were attached to the Society of 
Friends; and they designed him for mer- 
cantile pursuits. ‘These, however, did not 
suit his taste. This, owing to his literary 








| 
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character, inclined him toward one of the | 


learned professions ; and, as the friends 
have forbidden their youth access to the 
two others, he was compelled to adopt that 
of medicine. With a somewhat defective 
preparatory education, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and in the year 
1820, received his degree. In the same 
year he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. Soon 
after this he visited his uncle, James Mor- 
ton, Iisq., of Clonmel, Ireland, and was 
by him prevailed upon to seek the honors 
of the University of Edinburgh ; which, 
after attending upon two full courses of 
lectures, he obtained. He returned to 
Philadelphia in 1824. Here he devoted 
himself to the practice of his profession, 
and to scientific inquiries, chiefly confining 
himself to those which might reflect light 
upon man’s natural history. He became 
a thorough anatomist, and his two great 
works, his ‘Crania Americana,” and 
“Crania Aigyptica,” show to what an 
extent he pursued his investigations. 





Ethnology has been defined by Mr. Luke 
Burke to be “‘a science which investigates 
the mental and physical differences of 
mankind, and the organic laws upon which 
they depend ; and which seeks to deduee 
from these investigations, principles of 
guidance in all the important relations 
of social existence.” Dr. Morton com- 
menced his ethnological studies with the 
design of learning what are really the 
physical differences among mankind. To 
accomplish this, it was essential to make 
collections of skulls of the different races, 
that he might compare them. 

This he found to be a difficult work, 
but he had the genius to accomplish it. 
Morton, as all great men do, knew how to 
attach others to him. You could not 
meet him in the street without feeling a 
reverence for the man, and if he but inti- 
mated to you a wish for a favor, that wish 
secured it. His own countrymen, at his 
request, dug in Western mounds for Indian 
skulls, or gathered others of the Mongolian 
race from the old world. Mr. Gliddon, 
as though he were on an errand of mercy, 
made even his consulate in Egypt sub- 
servient to Morton’s desire. And Mr. 
John L. Stephens brought skulls to him 
from Yucatan, and one so crumbling from 
age, that it was contained in a small India 
handkerchief, and protected by a hat-box. 
It was thus that others served him. But 
Morton himself spared no cost. It is 
estimated by Dr. Wood, that he paid from 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of procuring crania. At his death 
there were nine hundred and eighteen in 
his collection, a larger number of skulls 
than were contained in any other collection 
in the world. 

It was an employment interesting to 
himseif, to examine these, and one that he 
could pursue in his study alone. Who 
can compute the silent, solitary, busy 
hours which he spent with them thus? 
He scanned them closely. He became 
as well acquainted with each of them asa 
man does with his friend. He studied 
their configuration and capacity. It was 
from his lips that several years ago, for 
the first time, we heard of the “ Facial 
Angle of Camper,” and saw him with his 
reed point out what is meant by it. But 
it was not by this measurement that he 
reached his conclusions. In the words of 
Dr. Patterson, he employed “a plan pe- 
culiar to himself, which enabled him to 
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estimate with precision the relative amount 
of brain in the various races.” 

The most of the results of these patient 
examinations are published in his two 
great works. In his ‘‘ Crania Americana,” 
published in 1839, may be found his con- 
clusions concerning the American race. 
They are given in the following words : 

“1, That the American race differs essentially 
from all others, not excepting the Mongolian ; 
nor do the feeble analogies of language, and the 
more obvious ones in the civil institutions and 
the arts, denote anything beyond casual or co- 
lonial communication with the Asiatic nations ; 
and even these analogies may perhaps be ac- 
counted for, as Humboldt has suggested, in the 
mere coincidence arising from similar wants 
and impulses in nations inhabiting similar lati- 
tudes, 

“2. That the American nations, excepting 
the polar tribes, are of one race and one species, 
but of two great families, which resemble each 
other in physical, but differ in intellectual 
character. 

“3. That the cranial remains discovered in 
the mounds from Peru to Wisconsin, belong to 
the same race, and probably to the Toltecan 
family.” 

So far as the Indians, “ excepting the 
polar tribes”—and a few scattering people 
on the Pacific coast, whose existence is 
easily accounted for—are regarded as be- 
longing to one race, Morton's conclusions 
are, perhaps, acceptable to all parties. 
Their differing ‘ essentially from all others, 
not excepting the Mongolian,” may, how- 
ever, be called in question, at least until 
the points of difference shall be established. 
Dr. Prichard, who speaks of “ the three 
great types, or varieties, into which natu- 
raligts have divided the inhabitants of our 
planet,” thus describes them: 


“The Negro, or African, with his black skin, 
woolly hair, and compressed, elongated skull; 
the Mongolian of Eastern Asia and America, 
with his olive complexion, broad and all but 
beardless face, oblique eyes, and square skull; 
and the Caucasian of Western Asia and Europe, 
with his fair skin, oval face, full brow, and 
rounded skull.” 


From which it is perfectly clear, that he 
regards the Indians as belonging to the 
Mongolian race. Dr. Nott couples them 
together in this remark : 

“The Mongols of Asia and the Aborigines of 


America, with their peculiar types, are spread 
over almost all degrees of latitude.” 


And also in this: 


“Their (the Mongols) crania, their instincts, 
their whole moral and physical characteristics, 
distinguish them from the American race, whom 
they most resemble,” 





To one who inclines to the conviction 
that the human family sprang from one 
pair, and therefore supposes that the 
American and Mongolian races are of the 
same original stock, this question is apt to 
be suggested: Whether, upon an opposing 
hypothesis, it is not more difficult to ac- 
count for ‘‘ the feeble analogies of language, 
and the more obvious ones in civil and re- 
ligious institutions and the arts,” and also 
for the fact that the Book of Genesis, in 
saying that “ by the families of the sons 
of Noah were the nations divided in the 
earth after the flood,” evidently includes 
the Indian race—than, upon his own, to 
produce reasons for the slight differences 
in the crania, the instincts, and the whole 
moral and physical characteristics of these 
races? And sucha one will always accept 
of an affirmative answer. And, further- 
more, remembering what Morton has done 
to establish the almost perfect uniformity 
of type which characterizes these two 
people, will find his heart moved toward 
him in admiration. Indeed, it is an inquiry 
worthy the consideration of the learned, 
how far the Mongolian race has departed 
from its original type. Dr. Nott says, 
“‘ probably not a pure race exists upon the 
earth.” And he certainly will not deny 
that the Mongolian has become mixed by 
its contact with other races on the old 
continent. Perhaps, too, he may not be 
entirely indisposed to admit that the Indian 
race has preserved very nearly its original 
type, that it is a portion of the yellow 
races, and has descended from Shem. 
How it reached the Western world is a 
mystery. The light of history enables 
us, however, to account for the presence 
here of Europeans, and their descendants ; 
and it should not be esteemed a very wild 
hypothesis, which supposes that its very 
first discovery was somewhat in the same 
manner as its last. The family of Shem 
migrated generally toward the east. Ev- 
ery branch of it, being united under a pa- 
triarchal government, sought for a new 
locality, and carried with it much learn- 
ing, even of an antediluvian character. 
There was much maritime and archi- 
tectural knowledge in those days, as the 
ancient monuments and history testify. 
When, therefore, the family of Shem had 
gained the eastern shores of Asia, they 
were not entirely without means to reach 
the islands which lay contiguous to them, 
nor even to make further discoveries. It 
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is thus it has been supposed they reached 
America. It is true, the history of this 
migration has been forgotten, but future 
researches in the old world and new—in 
China, Hindoostan, Japan, and America, 
may yet revive it, and bring confirming 
testimony to the truth of Revelation. 

Dr. Morton was led to the study of 
Egyptian craniology by a desire to estab- 
lish the truthfulness of a position which 
he had assumed with respect to the vari- 
eties of the human race. These he did 
not believe to have resulted from accidental 
causes, but to have originated by the will 
of God, cither at the creation, or by a fu- 
Dr. Smith, of Princeton, 
had entertained the view that these varie- 


ture miracle. 


ties have been produced by external causes, 
which he had published and defended 
with marked ability. This opinion has also 
been favorably held by most theologians. 
It is still entertained by very many of them, 
who urge these, among many other argu- 
ments in their behalf. ‘They are ex- 
tracted from a very able lecture on “ The 
Unity of the Races,”* of the Rev. Pennel 
Coombe, which was delivered in the 
Musical "und Hall, in Philadelphia, in 
the winter of 1855-6, and are presented 
here for the purpose of indicating the 
grounds upon which this view of the sub- 
ject is based. The arguments in the lec- 
ture were offered with the design of es- 
tablishing, along with the doctrine of 
accidental variety, that also of our descent 
from one pair. The lecturer, therefore, 


urges: 


“1, That it is a truth of revelation. The 
Bible does not, as Professor Agassiz con- 
tends, contain the history of the Jewish, or 
even the Caucasian race only, but of several 
races. ‘This even Agassiz admits, ‘and he can- 
not both affirm and deny.’ Again: ‘ Among the 
descendants of Shem are many of the greatest 
varicties of color, feature, stature, and civiliza- 
tion.’ Likewise ‘Jesus and Paul givé their 
testimony to man’s universal descent from 
Adam,’ — 

“To the objection that the ‘Bible plainly 
refers to the creation and history of different 
races, especially in the second and sixth chap- 
ters of Genesis,’ it is answered that there was 
sufficient time from the creation ef Adam to the 


® This leeture has never been published. We, 
however, enjoyed, through the kindness of its 
author, an opportunity of examining it in its 
manuscript form. From it we have extracted 
the course of arzument pursued ; but have not 
done justice to the vigor of the lecturer, whose 
mental power is well known and appreciated by 
all who have the happiness of his acquaintance. 





marriage of Cain for the former to have had a 
numerous posterity. ‘If from the seventy per- 
sons, who went down into Egypt with Jacob, in 
one hundred and ten years, six hundred thou- 
sand fighting men, besides the women and 
children, could be produced, it is not difficult to 
account for the existence of from one hundred 
to two hundred thousand persons one hundred 
and twenty years from the creation.’ ‘Dr 
Wiseman, in his lectures, gives an account of 
an island, first occupied by a few shipwrecked 
English in 1589, and discovered in 1667, which 
was said to be peopled after eighty years by 
twelve thousand souls, all of whom had de- 
scended from four mothers.’ 

“2. It is sustained by the teachings of hie- 
tory. 

“Poole says: ‘It is not to be doubted that the 
term Cushim has, by the interpretation of all 
ages, been translated Ethiopians, because they 
were known by their black color.’ 

“ Rosenmuller says: ‘The term Cush in the 
Scripture denotes all lands situated in the 
South, whose inhabitants have a black skin.’ 

“ Blumenbach calls the Negro race ‘ the Ethi- 
opian!’ The tomb of Shi-Shak contains evi- 
dences of his Negro extraction. Adelung, Sir 
William Jones, Drs. Godman and Hamilton, Mr. 
Guyot, and Dr. Smith testify that history sus- 
tains the doctrines of our common descent from 
Adam, and the sufficiency of external causes to 
account for the diversities now found to .exist 
among the different races. ‘Tradition favors 
the same doctrines. 

“3. It is confirmed by the developments of 
ecience, 

“It is known that circumstances have much 
to do in forming the types of men. In Ireland, 
‘in the counties of Sligo and Mayo are found a 
people of low stature, not more than five feet 
two inches in height, who are bow-legged and 
abortively formed.’ Mr. Martineau points out 
many differences between the Scotch and Irish, 

“With regard to color, it is urged that ‘the 


| Jew is found of all complexions, from the ruddy 


white of the Saxon to the jet black of the 
Negro.’ ‘The Portuguese have become as black 
as the natives on the Malabar coast.’ Climate 
is well known to have an effect upon the color. 

“So far as the features and shape of the 
head are concerned, it is remarked that the 
Hindoos differ from us not only in color, but 
also in shape, and yet ‘they are proved from 
their language to be from the same original 
stock. ‘The skulls of the white settlers in the 
West Indies differ sensibly in shape from those 
in Europe, yet who would deny their common 
origin? Among our American Indians we find 
every variety of form as well as of color, and 
so it is in the history of every race of men that 
are considered separate by the advocates of 
different originations, 

“The power that exists among the mixed 
races to propagate, goes very far toward proving 
the identity of our species; for if all men are 
not derived from one stock, what we see among 
them in this respect is contrary to all the 
known laws of hybridity. 

“Tt is also a fact that in generation nature 
often produces a new type, which is ever after- 
ward communicated from father to son. 

“In favor of the unity of the races, Dr. Smythe 
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names fifty-nine eminent scholars, thirty-six 
naturalists, thirty-nine medical men, and thirty- 
seven ethnographers and linguists, making in 
all one hundred and seventy one. 

“The languages of the earth number at least 
two thousand, and yet there is found such an 
intimate connection as to leave no doubt of 
their common origin. 

“ Messrs. Pickering and Hamilton Smith sup- 
pose that the African was the center and origin 
of the human family.” 


The above synopsis points out the 
course of argument by which the unity 
hypothesis is generally sustained. We 
doubt, as we shall more fully express 
hereafter, whether such arguments are 
sufficient to establish everything they are 
designed to prove, especially as some 
of the facts have been called in question. 
But we hope to show that the unity of 
the races may be demonstrated by other 
and additional Scriptural arguments, which 
do not involve the necessity of defending 
the notion of the accidental commutation 
of races. 

The Crania A2gyptica was published in 
1844. In it Morton made known the fol- 
lowing conclusions, to which he had been 
brought from observing the configuration 
of crania gathered from the different cat- 
acombs of Egypt: 


“1, The valley of the Nile, both in Egypt 
and in Nubia, was originally peopled by a 
branch of the Caucasian race. 

“2. ‘These primeval people, since called 
Egyptians, were the Mizraimites of Scripture, 
the posterity of Ham, and directly associated 
with the Libyan family of nations. 

“3. In their physical character, the Egypt- 
ians were intermediate between the modern 
European and Semitic races. 

“4, The Austral-Egyptian, or Meroite com- 
munities, were an Indo-Arabian stock, in- 
grafted on the primitive Libyan inhabitants. 

“5, Besides these exotic sources of popula- 
tion, the Egyptian race was at different peri- 
ods modified by the influx of the Caucasian 
nations of Asia and Europe, Pelasgi, or Hellenes, 
Scythians, and Pheenicians. 

“6, Kings of Egypt appear to have been in- 
cidentally derived from each of the above 
nations. 

“7, The Copts, in part at least, are a mix- 
ture of the Caucasian and Negro in extremely 
variable proportions. 

“8, Negroes were numerous in Egypt. Their 
social position in ancient times was the same 
as it is now, that of servants or slaves. 

“9, The natural characteristics of all these 
families of man were distinctly figured on the 
monuments, and all of them, excepting the 
Scythians and Pheenicians, have been identified 
in the Catacombs. 

“10. The present Fellahs are the lineal and 
least mixed descendants of the ancient Egypt- 
ians, and the latter are collaterally represented 





by the Tuariks, Kabyles, Siwas, and other re 
mains of the Libyan family of nations. 

“11. The modern Nubians, with few excep- 
tions, are not the descendants of the modern 
Ethiopians, but a variously mixed race of Ara- 
bians and Negroes. 

“12, Whatever may have been the size of 
the cartilaginous portion of the ear, the osseous 
structure conforms in every instance to the 
usual relative position. 

“13. The teeth differ in nothing from those 
of other Caucasian nations. 

“14, The hair of the Egyptians resembles in 
texture that of the fairest Europeans of the 
present day. 

“15. The physical or organic characters which 
distinguish the several races of men are as old .as 
the oldest records of our species,” 


We are not prepared to pronounce upon 
the correctness of each of these opinions, 
but the one last expressed is worthy of 
our earnest and unprejudiced considera- 
tion. It is elsewhere thus presented by 
Morton : 

“The evidence of history and the Egyptian 
monuments go to prove that these races were 
as distinctly stamped three thousand five hundred 
years ago as they are now.” 


And also thus: 


“The recent discoveries in Egypt show, be- 
yond all question, that the Caucasian and Ne- 
gro races were as perfectly distinct in that coun- 
try upward of three thousand years ago as they 
are now; whence it is evident that if the 
Caucasian was derived from the Negro, or 
the Negro from the Caucasian, by the action 
of external causes, the change must have been 
effected in at most one thousand yeare, a the 
ory which the subsequent evidence of thirty 
centuries proves to be a physical impossibility.” 

No hasty denial of this by an advocate 
of the Scriptures can either overthrow its 
truthfulness or destroy its moral influence. 
Indeed, had no crania of Negroes ever 
been discovered in the ancient sepulchers 
of Egypt, and had no monuments been 
found in which the race is recognized, the 
united voice of history and tradition is 
sufficient to establish the conviction, that 
the very same characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it now marked it forty centuries 
ago, a time not far distant from the dis- 
persion of mankind. ‘The point to be set- 
tled, then, is not, whether external causes 
may not effect great changes, and pro- 
duce wide differences, in the human fam- 
ily, but, allowing that they might, whether 
there was sufficient time for these causes 
thus to operate after the Flood until the 
races became marked as we now find 
them. On this history and tradition say 
No! The investigations in Egypt bring 
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us the same testimony. And all that he 
who not only believes in the inductive 
philosophy, but in the voice of God's 
word, should do, is to sean closely the 
teachings of the latter, and learn precisely 
what they are. And he need not hesitaie 
from a fear that the most rigid scrutiny 
will affect the credibility of the inspired 
volume. It is a great book. It was not 
written after scientific: discoveries were 
made, and then compelled to conform to 
them; but ages ago it was inspired by 
Him, who understands all science, and 
therefore anticipates all scientific devel- 
opments. It is really God’s written text- 
book on science. For a truth to contra- 
dict it is utterly impossible. ‘To hope for 
such a thing is vain; to fear it is a per- 
fect absurdity. 

Morton, after his investigations into 
man’s physical history, never wavered. 
Ife firmly believed that there have always 
been, or at least from the days of Peleg 
until now, several distinct races of men 
upon the earth.. He adopted the division 
of Blumenbach, as being sufficiently com- 
prehensive for his purposes, and consid- 
ered the human family under the five 
groups of Caucasian, Malay, Mongolian, 
Negro, and Indian. In respect, however, 
to the origin of the races, he vacillated. 
Though he had but a feeble sympathy at 
any time with the notion that man has 
been upon the earth for cliliads of cen- 
turies, a time sufficient for external causes 
to create the differences which we see; 
nor appears to have taken notice of the 
theory of Agassiz, that the Bible is a his- 
tory of but one of the races, yet he would 
sometimes express himself thus, as he 
did in a private letter to Mr. Gliddon, in 
which, speaking of his Crania A¢gyptica, 
he Says: 

“Tn this work, I maintain without reserva- 
tion the following among other opinions; That 
the human race has not sprung from one pair, 
but froma plurality of centers; that these were 
created ab initio, in those parts of the world best 


adapted to their physical nature; that the epoch 
of creation was that undefined period of time 
spoken of in the first chapter of Genesis, wherein 
it is related that God formed man, male and 
female created he them; that the deluge was 
s mere local phenome non; that it affected but 
i small part of the then existing inhabitants of 
the earth.” 


But toa far different opinion from either 


of these, he would sometimes incline, and 
attribute the varieties which exist among 
the human family to a “‘ miracle.” At 


| such an hypothesis, we are aware, infidel- 
ity has been accustomed to sneer, as she 
| always does at every difficult or unanswer- 
| able argument. Dr. Nott says: “There 
being no evidence whatever in favor of 
(this) hypothesis, we pass it by.” He 
calls it “old.” He charges the attempt 
to revive it £‘ upon certain sectarians of the 
evangelical school,” who resort to it for 
“ want of argument.’ And disposes of it 
by remarking, “ that such notions do not 
deserve serious consideration, as neither 
religion nor science has anything to do 
with unsustainable hypotheses.” This 
every one must acknowledge to be a sum- 
mary and convenient method of ridding 
himself of a sufficient answer to all his 
objections, and one which, it may be 
boldly said, Morton would never have re- 
sorted to. It was from his lips that this 
| very hypothesis was first made known to 
}us. This was in the year 1842. He 
had previously taught the same doctrine. 
“Tf.” he had said, ‘* the Caucasian was 
derived from the Negro, or the Negro 
from the Caucasian, by the action of ex- 
ternal causes, such a commutation could 


be effected by nothing short of a miracle.” 
| At another time, he stated to Dr. Bach- 
man, that for many years he had been 
resting under a kindred conviction. He 
had thought “‘the diversities” of the hu- 


man family ‘are not acquired, but have 
existed ab origine,” and “ was content to 


| suppose that the distinctive characteristics 
of the several races had been marked upon 
the immediate family of Adam.” 

But he “afterward took a wider view 
of the question.” 

Undoubtedly he did! The inductive 
philosophy, too fully surrendered to, be- 
came too strong for his faith. It is with 
profound regret that we say it. His spec- 
ulations, and those of his too unbelieving 


friends, led him further than his facts justi- 


| fied ; and his death was made the occasion 
ef a united effort to emblazon his name, 
and publish his weakness. The doubts 
which a generous but erring spirit had, 
during its stay on earth, too unguardedly 
| whispered to bosom friends, were then 
produced in the van of others, with which 


| 
living men, of minds less powerful and 


chaste, but far more infidel than his, as- 
sailed the bulwarks of eternal truth. 

It is not strange that Morton should 
have accounted for the plurality of races 
'on the “miracle” hypothesis. It is so 
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reasonable a one as to be self-suggestive. 
It suggested itself to the Rev. Dr. Hamil- 
ton, of Mobile, in 1844, who published and 
defended it in his “ Friend of Moses.” 
Mr. Van Amringe, four years afterward, 
announced it as original with himself. 
Many others have also entertained it, with 
all the zest which a thought, but newly 
discovered, communicates to the mind. 
And, indeed, when we regard the diver- 
sities among mankind as a difficulty to be 
reconciled with the moral government of 
God, the necessity of such an hypothesis 
becomes apparent. ‘To attempt to remove 
this difficulty, by saying that the human 
family were created in different places, is 
as unwarrantable as to say they were cre- 
ated by as many gods. To say that the 
commutations were made in chiliads of 
centuries, is as absurd as to ignore the 
Divine existence and to claim eternity for 
matter. ‘That external causes can account 
for these diversities is impossible, because 
of the well-established fact, that very near 
the time of the flood the very opposite 
varieties of mankind existed. The only 
rational explanation, then, is this: At the 
dispersion of the human family, at the 
birth of Peleg, and when the tongues were 
confounded, God also stamped on each 
family of the dispersed its peculiar char- 
acteristics. We do not pretend to say 
how many of these families there were. 
Upon this point we have no quarrel with 
the ethnographers, only that we prefer 
Pickering’s eleven types or varieties, to 
even Blumenbach’s or Cuvier’s division. 
But we do contend, that then it was that 
God did really make “ of one flesh all the 
families that dwell upon the face of the 
earth.” 

Nor do we believe that this hypothesis 
is at all lacking of sufficient support. For 


if we take up that highly suggestive por- | 


tion of the book of Genesis, contained in 
its tenth and eleventh chapters, and ex- 
amine it, the following things concerning 
the dispersion will be made manifest, and 
almost compel our conviction. Accord- 
ing to the Hebrew chronology, this hap- 
pened about a century, or, according to 
that of the Septuagint, about five centuries 
after the flood, when, however, the people 
had begun to multiply upon the plains of 
Shinar. It was so sudden, that a child 
just born was named for it by a word, 
Peleg, signifying separation, or division. 
It was effected by a special counsel and 





} 
| 
| 


act, which are represented to have been 
not unlike man’s first creation: then God 
said, ‘* Let us make man ;” here he said, 
“ Let us go down.” It is described as 
resulting from two things: 1. The lan- 
guage of the people, which was one, was 
confounded, that they should not under- 
stand one another’s speech. 2. The people 
were one; but the Lord scattered them 
abroad upen the face of the earth. It was 
the origin of the races, in which three 
things, ‘tongues, families, and lands,” 
came to distinguish them, and by which 
“the nations were divided in the earth 
after the flood.” 

When we take these things together 
our explanation appears by no means to be 
unfounded, especially if to them we add 
the consideration, that the mere confound- 
ing of tongues would not have been suffi- 
cient to have secured the dispersion of the 
people. They were bound together by 
no trifling interests. They had gone into 
council, matured their plans, and builded 
their city. ‘Their tower, too, had pro- 
gressed far toward completion. Would 
mere diversity of tongues now cause them 
to abandon their former interests, when, in 
itself, it was so slight a difficulty as to be 
easily overcome? Without being charged 
with being fanciful, one might truly give 
this question a negative answer. Indeed, 
the present experience of the world proves 
that mere diversity of tongue is but a feeble 
obstacle to communion; and is sufficient 
to force him who believes that only the 
tongues were confused at Babel, to adopt 
the hypothesis that the people not only 
forgot their mother-tongue, but were ever 
afterward oblivious to it. But if to the 
confusion of tongues we add the touch of 
the Almighty hand, by which, according 
to the teachings of the eleventh chapter 
of Genesis, the lip (mee) was newly 
molded, as well as the words (27723) 
confused, the great act of dispersion will 
at once be seen to be conformable to its 
design. So also will those striking dif- 
ferences of the head and face—caused, as 
they are, in great part, by the construc- 
tion and articulation of the lower jaw— 
which above every other mark distinguish 
the races, be accounted for. And the 
sacred historian will be acknowledged to 
speak with sublime and impressive truth- 


| fulness when he represents God as saying, 


“s (737) Go to, (7772) let us trample in 
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pieces, (7 ey 
there (cm=t) the lips ("%8) that (>) 
not =} ) understand (278) man 
(mE>) the lip ( 
and then adds, “‘So the Lord scattered 
them from thence upon the face of all the 
earth.” 

And it is a fact which further confirms 
this hypothesis, that while history and tra- 
dition point out the northeastern portion 
of Africa, and the southwestern of Asia, 
as the place whence the families of the 

that is the only locality 
known races of mankind 


seh absabel 
ee ie 


—— ee 
tie 


of his neighbor ;” 


earth scattered, 
all the 
have been found to exist. 


where 
The ancient 
monuments of Egypt have preserved for 
our inspection all, or nearly all, the known 
types of our species, and we, of the present 
day, are learning lessons from that country 
In 


no other quarter of the world can so great 


which can be obtained nowhere else. 
a variety of type be found, nor even monu- 


ments of them. But over every land of 
the earth is sorne one or more of the 
distributed. In Asia, 


different types of the 


races 
are scattered the 
Mongolian family, 
the descendants of Shem, many of whom 
America. In 
confined chiefly that small continent, 
and “the Isles of the Sea,” 
the children of Japheth, bearing upon them 
their different types; but within the last 
few 
selves widely through the 


still remain in Europe, and 
on 


once dwelled 


centuries they have extended them- 
East Indies and 
America. The children of Ham, whom 
Noah cursed in his youngest son, Canaan, 
the ute of 
Africa ; and if they are found elsewhere, 
they are found as servants. At this age 
of the world we may of 
Noah, as though were speaking ex- 
pressly for our benefit, saying: ‘ Blessed 
be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan 
shall be God shall enlarge 
Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.” 

Dr. of Mobile, the 
weight of his authority to this opinion, in 


are almost absol 


possessors 


hear the voice 


he 


his servant. 


Hamilton, gives 


the following languag« 


““ Wi 
plains of 


ien the descendants of Noah were on the 
Shinar, they united together to erect 
at it Babel, on purpose to keep together, 
and to avoid being scattered abroad over the 
face of the whole earth. To defeat this purpose, 
and to insure the dispersion of men over the 
surface of the whole earth, the Creator did him- 
self interfere, by a direct and supernatural ex- 


ywer 


ertion of his own power, so as to produce divers- 


| the 


') and make to fail (cz) | ity 


| climates over the 
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ity of iene and to effect the dispersion of 
men into all the different countries and different 
face of all the earth. 

“If, then, as naturalists tell us, the peculiar- 


| ities in the complexion, the osteological struc- 


ture, the muscular development, the nervous 


| system, the veins, the arterial arrangement, and 


the respiratory organs, as well as in the cuticu- 
lar secretio n, ¢ xisting in the different races now 
found to be connected with the zoological proy- 


inces, in which these several races of men are 


| now seen naturally existing, and best flourish- 


ing, and with the influences which there sur- 
round them; if, also, the languages spoken by 


| the several races of men differ in the same pro- 


| all their distinctive 


portion as theix organs of speech are variously modi- 
fied; and if, as we freely admit with Professor 
Agassiz, the adaptation of different races of men 
in diff rent parts of the world be intentional on the 
part of the Creator, then, inasmuch as, instead of 
the creation of these several races of men, with 
poculiarities upon them as 
now, each in the locality where it now is found, 
as Agassiz supposes, Moses informs us, that at 
Babel, God himself did directly interfere, in 
order to produce in one uniform stock of Noah’s 


| descendants, the sole survivors of the deluge, a 


| variety 


of language, and the dispersion and 
settlement of different branches this one 
primitive stock in all regions and climates over 
the face of all the earth; and if, will 


of 


as none 


| deny, that whatever God does, he does effectu- 


| necessary to pri duce diversity of le 


| last view, and, 


ally, so as to secure the attainment of the ob- 
ject aimed at, it follows clearly that the differ- 
ence of complexion, of anatomical structure, 
and of constitutional peculiarities in different 
branches of mankind, found, being 
inguace, and 
to effect dispersion into all climates, (or at least 
being such dispersion,) 


es as now 


a necessary incident to 
intervention of God at Babel did necessa- 
rily secure them all.” — Friend 8, pp. 
442, 443, 


of Mose 


We have already represented Dr. Mor- 
ton himself as having been an advocate 
for the “miracle” hypothesis, of which 
Dr. Nott speaks lightly. We have 
quoted him as saying that ‘ the commuta- 
tion from one race to another could be 
effected by nothing short of a miracle,” 
having informed Dr. Bachman, 
that he had supposed that the “ distinctive 
characteristics of the several races had 


and as 


been marked upon the immediate family 
of Adam.” When he learned of 
‘“ Seriptural Ethnology” he modified this 
as it may 


more 


strange appear 


| to those who have known him only through 


his 


his 
on 
when they err 


of 


onus” 


that 


great works, or 
* friends?’ (who ti the 
themselves * exclusively,” 


two 


] 
iKe 


1 “their conception of his scientific opin- 
ions,”) he did really teach and defend a 
like theory to that 
advocating. 


been 
He may have thought differ- 
ently at another time, 


which we have 


but he never con- 
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futed the arguments which he brought to 
sustain the hypothesis which he seems 
to have afterward abandoned. He never 
attempted to do it. He knew that it 
would have been a vain attempt. We 
scarcely know why it is, but we hope our 
revered teacher died a Christian, notwith- 
standing the position in which his posthu- 
mous friends have placedhim. His scien- 
tific doubts may have been written for 
friendly eyes only, when the inductive 
philosophy, for a short time, had obscured 
his sight of God, but God may have 
opened his eyes again. Though it be 
a feeble, it is a comforting hope. But 
we must present Morton’s hypothesis in 
his own words, and we doubt whether his 
friends are able to confute the reasoning 
by which he sustained it. We quote from 
his Introductory Lecture, published in 
1842, pp. 7 and 9. He says: 

“The inspired historian has depicted the 
moral and physical beauty of our first parents 
in the gardens of Paradise, among the valleys 
of Mesopotamia, but temptation and sorrow soon 
blighted their primeval happiness. The earth 
became filled with iniquity, and by a universal 
calamity, the race of man, excepting a single 
family, was swept from the face of creation. 
Is it to be supposed that this family, which had 
been preserved from the common fate of hu- 
manity by a series of Divine interpositions, 
would be sent into the wide world to struggle 
with the vicissitudes of chance? Is it not more 
probable that the same infinite power that con- 
ducted them unharmed through the deluge it- 
self, would adapt them, before their dispersion, 
to those varied physical circumstances with 
which they were thenceforward to contend ? 
The strongest moral contrasts are coeval with 
the descent of mankind from the ark, and we 
may reasonably infer that equally strong phys- 
ical diversities were then established, consti- 
tuting what are called in modern language, the 
races of men.” 


Again: 

“Some minds would be, perhaps, equally dis- 
posed to attribute the diversity of languages 
also to accident, were it nof for the positive 
evidence to the contrary, which is preserved in 
the inspired records: proving that in this, as in 
every other instance, whatever was requisite for the 
protection, variation, and perpetuity of the human 
race, required but the fiat of Omnipotence, and it 
was done.” 

Such was the deliberate and pudlished 
opinion of the acknowledged prince of 
Ethnologists; the man whose name after 
his death was made the watchword for 
theories whose tendency is to break down 
our confidence in the Bible, and undermine 
the Christian religion. 

But the counsel shall not stand. 





THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
A PEDESTRIAN EXPLORATION. 

S objects of curiosity or study, or as 

an inviting summer resort, the White 
Mountains are, doubtless, destined here- 
after to hold a far more conspicuous place 
than at present. It is but a few years 
since they first attracted public attention, 
and fewer still since they began to influ- 
ence the tide of summer travel. Occasion- 
ally some wild, adventure-loving student 
or persevering savant paid his respects to 
these untamed regions, but+it is of yester- 
day that the overheated cities thought of 
flying away to these cooling mountains to 
imbibe their native strength and vigor. 
But the spirit of the age has not left un- 
touched these uncivilized hills and im- 
penetrable forests, and, ere long, the 
Switzerland of America will neither be 
unappreciated nor unenjoyed. 

Of this extended range Mount Washing- 
ton is, preéminently, the great object of 
interest. Tourists with leisure will, in- 
deed, find themselves amply rewarded for 
visits to a hundred other localities, but at 
present we confine ourselves to a brief 
narrative of an excursion to the great 
monarch mountain. 

From the south and west of Boston, the 
most direct and speedy route will be to 
that city and thence to Portland. Having 
spent what time one may wish in modern 
Athens, it will be most economic of strength 
and comfort to take the ocean route to 
Portland, leaving at about sunset, and 
spending the night lulled on the bosom of 
the restless deep. 

About the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, attempts began to be made to determ- 
ine the altitude of these mountains. The 
earliest estimates put that of Mount 
Washington at not less than ten thousand 
feet, and probably much more. Dr. Bow- 
ditch and Professor Peck, from baromet- 
rical admeasurements, doffed three thou- 
sand feet from that standing, and Captain 
Partridge, of military school renown, an- 
other thousand. 

Various other calculations and estimates 
were made at intervals to 1840, giving a 
result varying but little from six thousand 
two hundred feet. But in 1853 the United 
States Coast Survey, no doubt deeming 
that injustice had been done to “Old 
Agiochook,” gave him a noble lift of five 
hundred feet. The only misfortune was, 
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that the Coast Survey could not sus- 
tain the venerable monarch’s head at the 
advance, for when that great leveler of 
hills and vales, the railway, wound its 
course up amid the mountain wilderness, 
it settled Mount Washington down again 
upon a substantial and proper basis—his 
long-established level of six thousand two 
hundred and eighty-five fect. 

In 1819, the number of visitors to the 
summit having reached as many as eight 
or ten per year, Mr. Ethan A. Crawford 
set himself to the task of cutting a path 
through the mountain forest, striking out 
what is now, with some alterations, the 
Gibbs Path leading up from the Notch. 
Two years later Mount Washington re- 
ceived his first introduction to American 
ladies, giving them withal a very ungallant 
reception; for when they were near the 
at a little stone 

had built, he 
himself such a storm as prevented further 


summit, cabin which 


Crawford gathered about 
ascent. But the ladies conquered, as 
Jadies ever do in contests with their lords. 
For three days they submitted in quiet 
patience in their cabin, till at last, the grim 
old Agiochook, doubtless from a sense of 
shame, gave up the quarrel, and with a 
gracious smile of sunlight bid the victors 
welcome to the summit. 

Twenty years of mountain travel had 
so improved the path, that the White 
Mountains began to with 
the “summer resorts,” and Mount Wash- 
ington to be 


be mentioned 
found on the tourist’s pro- 
gramme. Visitors increased till it was 
determined to construct a substantial car- 
riage road to the very summit. 

Three years since the Mount Washing- 
ton Carriage Road Company, chartered 
with a capital of fifty thousand dollars, was 
organized, and, at the present time, full 
one half the road is actually constructed. 
The number of visitors to the summit, this 
season, will scarcely fall below two thou- 
sand. 

Gorham, where we leave the cars, is a 
very small village, called into being by the 
railway. It lies nestled down in a narrow 
amid the mountains. The 
a fine large hotel, proffers 


romantic valley 
Alpine House, 
to those seeking relief from the heat and 
confusion of the city, repose and enjoyment. 

We can either remain here to dine, or 
take the coach for the “ Glen House,” at 
the foot of Mount Washington, eight miles 
distant, in a southwesterly direction. 








The road follows the course of quite a 
mountain stream, gathered from the great 
slopes lying on either hand. To the left 
shoot up, at a distance of from three to 
ten miles, several peaks, to a height of 
three to four thousand feet. On the top 
of one, Mount Moriah, can be discerned a 
little black ball or dot— the Summit 
House.” The way is gradually ascend- 
ing, Gorhain being at an elevation of five 
hundred feet above sea level, and the 
glen thirteen hundred. 

Proceeding some three or four miles, we 
come into fair view, on the right of Mounts 
Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, three 
peaks of the Mount Washington range, 
lying to the northward of Washington, 
and nearly as high. A couple of miles 
further on, and we come face to face with 
the Old Monarch of the Mountains, along 
up broad sides we can discern, 
winding around like a white thread, the 
bridle path. 

It was a warm day in July, and having 
finished my dinner at the Glen a little 
arrangements for the 
ascent on foot, and desiring some general 
directions of the host, as to route and path, 
he remarked that I could not miss the 
way, but added, by way of encouragement, 
that he would not undertake the foot ascent 
for fifty dollars. As for the time it would 
take, he assured me if I was at the top in 
four hours, a distance of six miles, it would 
be doing well. 


whose 


before two, I made 


As I offered no immediate 
reply, and perhaps looked somewhat sus- 
piciously, he added, “* You may think you 
are smart, but you can tell better when 
you get up there.” 

All this served to cool my enthusiasm 
quite seriously, and led to the very judi- 
cious determination to commence with 
moderation and husband my strength. I 
recollect a remark heard years since, rid- 
ing on a stage box, beside Jehu, that if I 
wished “to drive a horse fast, go slow the 
first half of the way.” 

At precisely two o'clock I left the 
hotel, reassuring myself to a good degree 
of confidence by recollecting that, doubt- 
less, my worthy host, who so much feared 
the perils of the ascent, had a pony which 
he would like to let me have at a good 
round price. So nothing daunted, I set 
forth, “ on foot and alone.” 

The carriage road plunged at once into 
the midst of a dense forest of pine and 
hemlock, winding along the side of the 
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mountain at a uniform ascent of about 
eight hundred feet per mile. It was 
from fifteen to twenty feet in width, and 
macadamized. 

Left to my own meditations and criti- 
cisms, in my lonely, toilsome, snail-paced 
journey, I could not but think that there 
had been thousands of dollars foolishly 
wasted in constructing such a road here, 
where, if all should happen that is pictured 
in the most extravagant dreams of White 
Mountain travel, a ten foot road would 
have met every demand for years to come, 
and a gravel or soil surface have been a 
great deal better. 

A good or even indifferent scheme suc- 
cessfully carried out strikes one as greater 
wisdom than a grand one left unfinished. 
The company having expended all their 
funds are, for the present at a definite halt, 
the portion of the road built lying compara- 
tively useless. 

My host informed me that for a mile the 
road took a generally westward direction, 
it 
across the east face of the mountain. 


stretched 
At 
half past two I came to the turn in the 
road. 


thence turning northward, 


The mile had been made in half 
an hour, a very satisfactory rate of speed. 

Not o'clock I met a 
gentleman and three ladies, who had been 


far from three 
up beyond the carriage road, within two 
They 
turned back at noon, and were three hours 
thus far on the descent. They assured 
me I should not be able to get up before 


and a half miles of the summit. 


eight o'clock, and thought it a great risk 
to venture, at this time of day, without a 
guide. 
able sense of loneliness when I should get 
beyond the limit of trees, they departed, 


Forewarning me of an indeserib- 


leaving in my mind a somewhat more 
somber tinge to the things to come. 
Before four o'clock I was at the 


“Ledge,” the termination of the carriage 
road, where [ met the tourists of the day, 
thirty-five in number, on horses. As they 
passed I remarked to a gentleman that “ I 
hoped he had enjoyed his day’s excursion.” 
He replied, “* Well, I suppose so.” 

The dubious expression of countenance, 
together with the ambiguity of response, 
led to the surmise that possibly riding six 
or eight hours over such a road might be 
a pleasure with a slight admixture of alloy. 

I had now made about half of the ascent, 
yet as there had been road hitherto, and 
as this was the first half, it was virtually 

Vou. IX.—26 


| little, if any, more than a third of the labor. 
There was an aspect of desolation in the 
scenery around, which, as the company 
passed out of sight, vividly recalled the 
remark of my advisers below. It was 
near the forest limit. The trees were 
small, knotted, and stunted in appearance. 
A few years previous a fire had swept 
through the forest, and now they stood 
blanched, leafless, and barkless, like an 
army of ghosts. 

The mountain here seemed to shoot out 
of its evergreen covering, revealing nothing 
but an interminable pile of white rocks 
thrown upon each other as steep as they 
could lie. 

The part 
its course 


around which the path made 
was a spur of Washington, 
in shape not unlike a book 
itsedge. The path led along 
the east face, turned around the north 
extreme, thence back over the other face, 
and at last came up upon the top, or what 
would be the back of the book. 

One of the guides whom I had just met, 
remarked that, instead of going around the 





northward, 
standing on 


ledge, I could cut across, go directly up, 
and save some distance. 

‘* What, up this steep place ?” 

“Yes ; you will find a path.” 

So I turned to go up, and up it was. 
There were no trees here, nor bushes, nor 
shrubs. It was rocks and stones, stones 
and rocks. Sometimes the steps were a 
foot high, sometimes two feet, and often 
more, and sometimes I could hardly telt 
where to step. I soon found that this 
work had little identity with picking one’s 
way over the carriage road, and ‘came to 
the conclusion that I had made a sorry 
bargain in the attempt to save distance ; 
so, at least, my knee joints seemed to ad- 
monish long before I reached the top. 

1 confess to some surprise when I saw, 
about half way up, in a little soil, the print 
of a horse-shoe. That a horse should 
have ever been there I could hardly believe. 
But, as I afterward learned, until quite 
recently, that had been the regular bridle 
path, though in passing the riders had to 
dismount. 

I was now upon the northern face of 
Mount Washington. Stretching upward 
toward the south was a vast slope of a 
mile and a half in length and of equal 
breadth, making an ascent of twelve or 
fifteen hundred feet. It was across this 
slope that we had seen the winding, thread- 
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like bridle-path, when coming on the | 
coach. A valley or gorge of perhaps two 
thousand feet in depth and a mile in width, | 
separated me from the range of Adams | 
and Jefferson. At an altitude yet some- 
what above me, on the east face of Madi- 
son, in full view on the left, reposed a 
huge snow-bank, enjoying the summer sun. 

To the work of traversing this great 
slope I now addressed myself. It was up, 
up, up, without cessation. For fifteen | 
minutes all went bravely on, though with 
an occasionally long-drawn breath and a 
general leaning toward a slackened pace. 
A few minutes more counseled still greater 
moderation, till at length it seemed as if I 
hardly moved. 

Those who have climbed to the top of 
the Latting Tower, or the monument at 
Bunker Hill, or Baltimore, may, perhaps, 
recollect the peculiar sensation in the knee 
as they came toward the top. Suppose 
they had already made some eight or ten 
excursions to the tep, and now, on arrival, 
should find another monument just as high, 
and on the top of this another, and then 
still another, by the time they had gained 
this last apex I think they might possibly 
appreciate that sensation in the knee and 





afin 


ankle joints, that general weakness and 


tremulousness of muscle in the extremities, 
which, in a manner quite decisive, ad- 
monished me to halt for consideration. 

I was half way up the slope. It was | 
half past four. In half'an hour I had made | 
half a mile. Whether my pedal extrem- | 
ities were about to put me to night quarters | 


here, or whether they would take me up | 
the remainder of the journey, was becom- 
ing a question quite too personal in its | 
character to be unfraught with interest. | 
So I thought as I lay down on a thick | 
matted bed of cranberry-bushes for delib- | 
eration and recuperation. 

Being at an altitude about equal to the | 
snowbank, which I estimated to be six or 
eight hundred feet below the summit of 
Madison, itself a thousand below Washing- 


ton, left me still an ascent of sixteen or 
eighteen hundred feet. Atthis height, the 
bushes and shrubs had entirely disappeared, 


save a few stunted procumbent cedars, | 
which made no attempt to rise, but spread 
themselves out over the surface a distance 
of a yard or so each way. The mountain 
cranberry was thrifty and abundant, as 
was also species of many flowers, and a 
coarse, somewhat aquatic kind of grass. 
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The temperature I judged to be about 
fifty-five Fahrenheit. 

A rest of fifteen minutes had partially 
restored the muscles, though not fully 
overcome the tendency to trembling, and 
I resumed at a speed which a bystander 
would have had little difficulty in determ- 
ining to fall clearly within the limits of 
the decidedly moderate. Ten minutes 
was the extent of this attempt, and I sat 
downagain. Itseemed as if] had scarcely 
gained a hundred feet on the snow-bank. 
Matters began to assume a graver aspect. 
The words of the host of the Glen, in 
response to my incredulous look, and the 
warning of the ladies as to being without 
a guide, came flitting by, as if to remind 
me that experience gives wisdom. Nor 
could I fail to remember, that a year or 
two since, on this same pathy and much 
nearer the summit than I was, a gentleman 
and two ladies, one a daughter, were over- 
taken by so dense a cloud that they lost 
their way, and were compelled to pass the 
night on the rocks, in the storm, by whose 
rude blasts the daughter’s life was ex- 
tinguished, “as a lamp is blown out at the 
casement,” long ere the morning repointed 
them their way. But there were yet two 
hours of sun, and some muscular energy 
remaining, sufficient, with less speed and 
more frequent rests, to gain the goal at 
last. 

Ten minutes more, and I sat down 
again ; not so much this time from neces- 
sity, as expedience. There was no in- 
crease of fatigue ; in truth, my energies 
were on the gain. The rest and slackened 
pace had given time to reinstate what too 
great an effort had at first completely 
wearied out. Ten minutes more, thought 
I, will carry me beyond this slope, and 
then I shall have, at least, the encourage- 
ment of another prospect. 

In half that time the ascent was gained, 
opening to the view a plateau of some 
twenty acres, nearly level and covered 
with grass, beyond which was another 
rocky inclination of perhaps five hundred 
feet. Making a speedy way across this 
grass-plot, a rest of a couple of minutes 
in the midst of the ascent beyond, and 
ten minutes more steady toil, brought me 
to another grassy plain quite like the first, 
though of but about one third the size. 

From the further side of this arose 
another rocky steep, of six or eight hund- 
red feet, over the summit of which floated 
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the stars and stripes. The flag announc- 
ing “ Tip-Top,” infused into the system 
an energy which taok me across the level 
and up the last ascent at a rate little 
dreamed of for the last hour. Yet! found, 
before I had fully completed it, that it 
would take several flags to carry me 
another thousand feet at that speed. 

At half past five I stood upon the sum- 
mit, having been three and a half hours 
on the road, being, after all, a half hour 
* smarter” than my host of the Glen 
imagined. And had I taken the great 
slope more leisurely at first, I should, 
doubtless, have been up ten minutes 
sooner. 

At first, in the heat of the labor, the 
temperature was quite agreeable, but a 
few moments’ rest diminishing the circu- 
lation, assured me it was decidedly cool. 
At length my feet became unpleasantly 
cold, and my general apparel altogether 


insufficient. ‘The temperature was about 


ten degrees above freezing, and the wind | 





whistled around with the keenness of a | 


December blast, but a thick over-coat soon 
restored the desired equilibrium. After 
a rest of half an hour, the oppressive sense 
of fatigue had fully passed away, leaving 
me to the enjoyment of my usual energy 


and comfort. 
The general direction of the mountain 


ranges is nearly due north and south. | 


The Mount Washington range, comprising 
several of the most elevated peaks, ex- 
tends some half dozen miles in both direc- 
tions from this point. The southern spur 
extends to the Notch, terminating in Mount 


Clinton, at an altitude of four thousand | 


feet. The Gibb’s Path first makes the as- 
cent of this mountain, and then proceeds 
along the ridge to Mount Washington. 
Continuing northward from this point, 
the range for a mile, at an altitude of five 
thousand feet, bears a little to the west- 
ward, and is known as Mount Clay ; thence 


bearing eastward another mile, Mount | 


Madison shoots up to an additional height | 


of three hundred feet, while, about as | 


mueh beyond, Adams rises four hundred 


higher still, reaching to within five hundred | 
feet of the altitude of Washington. Jef- | 
ferson, separated an equal distance from | 


his fellows, lifts his head next beyond | 


Adams, and to within a hundred feet as | 


high. This limits the range northward. 
To the east of the whole range lies the 
deep valley of the Peabody River, extend- 





| 


ing from Gorham to the Glen, and thence 
southward to the regions of the Saco. 

The general aspect is that of wild, 
desolate, untamed nature. Few villages, 
or even scattered houses, can be seen; 
everything is mountain and forest, few 
lakes and fewer streams. It is a monot- 
onous wilderness. : 

The eye soon wearies of rocks, forests, 
and motionless confusion, leaving the soul 
to itsown meditations. A sense of ephem- 
eral existence and worthlessness of being, 
steals upon one as the mind wanders back 
through the untold ages of death and deso- 
lation which have reigned here undis- 
turbed. Or, if even the early geologic 
picture should be enlivened by gathering 
the ever-restless ocean around all, save 
the very summit, the mind struggles none 
the less with the oppressed burden of the 
brevity of its existence. 

Though the avalanches do not “ thun- 
der God” into the ear, to the whole being 
there comes a whispering, a feeling of 
Omnipotence which we cannot compre- 
hend, of mystery which we cannot pene- 
trate, and of eternity which we cannot 
fathom. As from some battlement of 
heaven, the soul looks backward into the 
past, and forth into the future, and, over- 
whelmed with thoughts which mock at 
language, can only say with the psalmist, 
* Lord, what is man that thou art mindful 
of him?” And as the clouds gather around 
his head, or mantle themselves beneath 
his feet, he would fain throw himself 
upon the bosom of the mountain, and com- 
mend himself to that Being whose om- 
nipotence so oppresses him, and in the 
presence of whom and whose majestic 
works he dwindles to such an infinitesimal 
of nothing. 

From this depression and abasement, 
the soul, in the consciousness of its im- 
mortality, lifts itself, at length, up to a 
truer estimate of its worth and dignity, 
feeling that though these old mountains 
may have existed untold ages ere it 
had birth, henceforth, whatever change or 
wreck may come, it will never cease to 
have a conscious being. 

At first, I found it impossible to throw 
off this spell-bound sense of nothingness. 
No doubt, my being entirely alone con- 
tributed not a little to this result; but as 
it was my wish to let the mountain speak 
to me as it would, and as I came with the 
purpose to yield myself wholly to its in- 
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fluences, I was gratified to find that there 
were to disturb the 
course of the mountain revelation. 

There are two houses upon the top, the 


no other visitors 


“Summit” and the “ 'Tip-Top,” sixty or 
eighty feet in length, and twenty or thirty 
in width. 
stones or rocks, looking on the outside 


They are built of large, rough 
not unlike a huge stone-wall. The roofs 
are flat, and secured by strong cables at- 
tached to the rocky base. 

About the middle of June the proprietor, 
with his assistants, takes possession, bring- 
ing up beds, bedding, and other neces- 
saries, and remains till the chills of Sep- 
tember premonish the coming snow, when 
they descend, taking with them the more 
perishable furniture and material. 

The host and his associates were very 
obliging, gentlemanly, and attentive, seem- 
ing to make it their pleasure to add to that 
of their guests. 

Toward sunset, the wind increasing, it 
y cold, that I could 
not long remain in the full face of the 


became so uncomfortab 


wind, though the thermometer did not in- 
dicate a much less temperature than it did 
two hours previously. It was a matter of 
some surprise to me to find, at such an 
elevation, where every article, wood in- 
cluded, had to be brought in panniers up 
the inconceivably rough horse-path over 
which I had passed, a supper which would 
have done no discredit to the Revere 
St. Nicholas. 


While I sat leisurely meditating and 


or 


ruminating, in my overcoat, for neither 


water nor butter, on that hot July after- 
noon, needed ice to keep them in condi- 
tion, in an instant it became dark, and a 
the window. 


This, though it annihilated all thoughts of 


cloud came driving against 


seeing the sunset, was a tenfold equiva- 


lent. ‘To witness the direct formation of 


clouds was a thought which had entered 
largely into my wishes, but not mv expec- 


tations The prospect of its accomplish- 


ment put biscuit and butter for a time 
decidedly below par. Seizing my hat, 
and buttoning my overeoat close about 
the chin, I went out for an observation. 


What might result I knew not, whether a 
tempest of wind clouds, or rain, hail, or 
thunder ; certainly it was black enough to 
As the 
was northwest, I took station on the north- 


portend something dire. wind 
west corner, where I might fairly con- 


front “the god of storms.” I had searce 
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| taken my position to await the great re- 
| 
sult, when the cloud was all gone, and 


| cloud 
| about one hundred 
| ° 

| as far’ below. 


the weather was as clear as noonday. As 
I turned on my heel I could but recall that 
celebrated feat of the French monarch, who 
‘* marched his army up the hill, and then 
marched down again.” But all this was 
That was but the vanguard ; 
there were others yet to follow. 


premature, 


It appeared that the cloud was forming 
only immediately upon this summit, the 
forming a stratum extending but 
feet 
As the heated air of the 


above and twice 


| ° 
valley came near the mountain the con- 


| vapor. 
| within a few hundred feet 
| ‘ 

the summit, it suddenly 


densation occasioned by the cold was so 
great that it was not able to contain its 
When, therefore, it approached 
of the sides of 


became a fog, 


| more or less dense as the case might be, 


|and immedigtely after passing over, was 


absorbed again. One gust of air, not hav- 


ing sufficient moisture, would pass with- 


| out giving out its vapor, leaving the sky 


pertectly clear, while another would com- 


| mence to thicken a thousand feet distant, 


and, as it passed, would drop a gentle 
shower, and a moment after wholly dis- 
appear. 

The cold of the mountain acted on the 


air like compression on a sponge, forcing 


out fog or rain aceording to the degree 
of What is, therefore, ordi- 
narily called a cloud hanging on the top 


saturation. 


of a mountain is not what it appears to be, 
a stationary cloud, but an uninterrupted 


succession of clouds, formed as the air 


approaches and absorbed as it recedes. 


At a later hour, perceiving that the 


| formation was extending to the less ele- 


vated peaks, I concluded that the ten- 
deney was to moisture, and that as I had 
lost the sunset, I should in like manner 


| miss the sunrise, and have, perhaps, an 


opportunity of examining the phenomena 
of a storm quite to my heart’s content. 
To provide against unusual morning 


slumbers, though not so very unusual, I 


| once, a cursory observation 
| the 


made to be called at an 
But fortune favoring, tum- 
bling from my wintery bed of flannel, I was 
upon the As the 
great question now at issue was, whether 


there would be a clear sunrise, I took, at 


arrangements 
early hour. 


astir first mountain. 


to ascertain 
and the 
The moon 


Overhead, to 


was clear. 


prospects. 
westward, all 
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shed down its white silver rays through 
an atmosphere of peculiar transparency. 
Eastward there were clouds below, but of 
how great extent it was not sufficiently 
light to determine. 

As the light increased, though the out- 
lines and the minutie of both land and 
cloudscape became more clearly defined, 
the line of the eastern horizon was utterly 
undistinguishable. As the moment ap- 
proached I knew not where to fix the eye 
within point of compass or in altitude. 
Soon a light, reddish line fringing a small 
cloud indicated that the sun had 
there, and gave me also a notion of the 
sun’s direction, and the hope that it might 
rise clear over all the clouds below. At 
this moment another speck of cloud lower 
down gave a bright red glow. The light 
striking on the lower edge, I knew it must 
be cloudless below it, but whether to the 
horizon I could not discern. 


While turning and weighing these 
doubts and speculations, from the midst 


of what appeared a dull, dingy cloud shot 
out a fierce, lurid 
sun’s light that, for an instant, both from 
its aspect and place, I hesitated as to what 
it might be. 
showed it to be the first greeting of the 
great god of day. He had risen scarce his 
width when he passed behind the cloud 


A moment more, however, 


which I last saw, giving me a few moments 
after another sunrise little, if any, inferior 
to the first. 

When the sun was sufficiently high to 
illuminate clearly the world below, the 
The 


transparence of the air gave to the eye a 


prospect was indescribably grand. 


scope of nearly a hundred miles in every 
direction. To the east as far as the vis- 
ion could penetrate, Jay a sea of clouds, 
snowy white, unruffled, and motionless. 
Here and there the dark mountain heads 
and ridges peering above the clouds, 
looked like black, rocky islands bestud- 
ding an ocean of milk. Far over all 
this the sun rose, looking down as upon 
another world. 

To the westward not the vestige of a 
cloud visible. On these mountain 
tops the laboratory of the storm king, he 
must have manufactured at least ten thou- 
sand square miles of clouds during the 
night, and on the wings of mighty winds 
have sent them flying all abroad, com- 
pletely covering the southwest part of 
the State of Maine as far as the Andros- 


was 


| coggin, and, perhaps, far beyond. 


The 
appearance of these two diverse worlds, 
on either hand, approached most nearly 
to the sublime of any motionless prospect 


| I ever beheld. 


risen | 


gleam, so unlike the | 


It was not till nearly nine o’clock that 
the curtain was lifted, giving to Maine 
that sunshine which New-Hampshire had 
enjoyed all the morning. Whether state 
pride or interest had aught to do with the 
great mountain spirits thus vexing and 
perplexint his neighbors with doubtful 
prospects as to the “ hay weather,” while 
his own children were merrily swinging 


| their scythes, or not, it certainly bore such 


an aspect. 

But the western landscape was not 
wholly wanting in attractions in the morn- 
ing. When the sun had been risen a 
couple of hours the triangular shadow of 
Mount Washington upon several mountain 
ranges, at a distance of ten to eighteen 
miles, grand in its outlines, clear and perfect 
in its figure, stretching over eight or ten 
miles in length, and as many in breadth, 
was a picture not less perfect in its beauty 
than magnificent in its scope. 

Geologically considered, Mount Wash- 
ington possesses an interest pertaining to 
no other locality on the eastern part of 
the North American continent. It is re- 
garded as the great log-book of the deep 
sea-soundings of the primitive ages, indi- 


cating the depth to which this portion of 
the continent then suffered marine sub- 
mersion. 


Evidences of water action are abun- 
dant as far up as the upper grass-plot, 
beyond which geologists have not been 
able to detect any certain indications of 
water or drift agency. They have hence 
concluded that when the present land was 
sea-bottom, the water stood within about 
eight hundred feet of the suramit of this 
mountain, leaving the very apex a lone, 
bleak, rocky isle. 

All other mountains on this part of the 
continent, as far as examined, give un- 
mistakable assurances that they have been 
subject to drift action even on their very 
summits, thus indicating that they were 
beneath the water in the general subsid- 
ence. But to what extent the continent 
went down no mountain furnishes any 
hint save Mount Washington. This alone 
shows a limit to the water action. Such 
is the common theory. 

But that this peak is entitled to all the 
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honor assigned seems not wholly beyond 
the reach of question. 
upon the very summit as plainly water 
worn as any that are now resisting the 
fretful waves at Minot’s Lighthouse Ledge. 
It is true that the rocks in general are 
angular and sharp, indicating little or no 


There are rocks 


abrasion, but that is not specially pertinent 
to the solution of the fact that there are 
those which are worn, rounded, and fur- 
rowed. 

Another fact no less significant and de- 
cisive is the parallelism and inclination of 
the large majority of oblong boulders, an 
appearance which can hardly fail to at- 
tract the careless of 
eye. Drift as the 
agency in producing the various phenom- 


notice a scientific 


is regarded sole 
ena which indicate, throughout the north- 
ern hemisphere, a southward 


course of action. 


uniform 


To confront the commonly received 
opinion by asserting that there are incon- 
testable proofs of drift on the summit 
of Mount Washington would not, perhaps, 
be advisable, yet it is a fact which ad- 
mits no dispute, that the oblong boulders 
do take a very generally uniform south- 
A water current 
might, indeed, have produced the slope, 


east direction and slope. 


but the glacial agency alone is regarded 
as competent to give the parallelism, an 
agency hitherto unrecognized upon this 
summit. 

That it has the same evidences of drift 
as less elevated peaks will not be sup- 
posed; but that it has none at all is a 
matter of more than doubt. 

The air is at its maximum transparency 
from six to eight in the morning, inter- 
posing little obstacle to a view of the most 
distant objects; but before nine o'clock 
the blue haze limits the eye to a range 
This 


toward 


quite circumscribed. haze 


till 


sometimes, though not often, is present 


com- 


monly remains sunset, and 


at sunrise. Twenty-five miles may then 
be assumed as the limit of any distinet 
vision. 

Perceiving that the haze was likely to 
enshroud all during the day, and there be- 
ing little which I had not seen, I determ- 
ined to take my departure without wait- 
ing for an observation at noon. 

Dinner hour found me at the Glen, in 
good condition, and with an extraordinary 
appetite. The descent was easily made 
in two and a half hours. 


For a few days after there was a little 
lingering tenderness of limb and muscle. 
yet nothing to mention. I 


could not, 


| however, in conscience recommend such 


a trial of pedestrian endurance to those 
afflicted with corns, or with so genteel a 


| foot as to require the constant compres- 


| sion of a tight boot. 





; you will come again. 
| be a Yankee shrewdness; 


Let every young gentleman and young 
lady of health and energy, possessed of a 
love of nature in her purity, her noble- 
ness, and her sublimity, stand upon the 
craggy summit of Mount Washington, and 
from that pinnacle of the world look 
If you love 
By 


Noon may 


heavenward and earthward. 
labor and its rewards, go up on foot. 
all means remain over night. 
afford one good view, more likely it will 
not. 
hardly fail to offer several far richer. 


The evening and morning can 


If you have abundance of leisure, go 


| up on one side and down on the other, 


visiting the Notch, and the Plume, and 
the Old Man, but if you are inelined to 
a brief sojourn comprising all that is most 
desirable, the foregoing will serve as an 
outline. 

With regard to charges, places of not 
or amusement are wont to make the most 
of everything and out of eve rybody ; but, 
however much Alpine hospitality may 
woo your favor and Yankee shrewdness 
whet your suspicions, there is here neither 
the Swiss combination to compel submis- 
to Niagara 
annoyance, importunity, and extra charges 


sion exorbitant prices, nor 
No one who has toiled up the bridle-path, 
either on foot or horse, will afterward re- 
for 
pony, and, when at the top, he pays a dol- 


gard three dollars as excessive his 
lar for his dinner, he will only wonder how 
they can furnish such a dinner in such a 
place at such a price. 

Instead of the now-or-never policy, 
landlords, coachmen, waiters, and guides, 
all seem to be actuated by the sentiment, 
If we succeed in pleasing you this time, 
That may, indeed, 
but if it is, it 
abounds with that politeness and good 


| nature of which we would the world at 


| large had more. 


There is a kindness and geniality in the 
people, which bids you be at home, and an 
enchantment in those noble old mountain 
peaks, which, when you take your depart- 
ure, holds you lingering as if parting from 
old friends. 
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THE FOREST STREAM. 


N our article on “ A Talk among the 
I Trees,” in the August number of THe 
NaTIONAL, it will be remembered that the 
Fir had finished his tale with the melan- 
choly prospect of a doubtful continuation ; 
his concluding words had died away, and 
a deep quiet reigned over the forest. One 
sound alone was to be heard through the 
general hush, the rippling of the brook, 
as it struck at intervals on stone and tree- 
root—this eternal clock of the woods. 
And as it gurgled on, now sparkling in the 
sunshine, now dark under the shadows of 
clouds and trees, and shook the images 
reflected in its surface, its monotonous 
tone formed itself into distinct words, and, 
unasked, but yet attentively listened to by 
flowers and trees, the Brook began its-taie. 

Tree and flower listened attentively. 
Solemn stillness lay upon the forest, the 
brook alone went murmuring on, the only 
sound far and near. This is woodland 
quiet. Who does not know this quiet, to 
whom has it not seemed like the sabbath of 
the plants of the forest? All around so 
still and solemn. Even the deer are mo- 
tionless, and breathe low; even the hunter 
feels a thrill of emotion; he forgets his 
favorite pursuit, and throws himself on 
the grass to share the universal quiet. 
This is the time when the Brook relates 
its tales to the trees and flowers ; this is 
woodland quiet. 

** Do you know whence I come 2?” asked 
the you know where my 
source is? Every one knows where the 
brook in the meadow rises. Every one 
has seen it bubbling up like a tiny fountain 
over a stone or ona hillock. It grows 
larger and larger, its short dress of grass 
no longer suffices it, let the blades stretch 
themselves as they will, and at last it en- 
cases itself in a stiff boddice of reeds, with 
graceful, waving, flowery tassels, or stiff 
black buttons. You know, too, whence 
the mountain torrent comes. On the 
summit lies the snow, the mountain’s con- 
stant head-gear, tinged only by the rays 
of the rising and the setting sun, and across 


Brook; ‘do 


which the clouds draw wondrous vails as 
they pass by. Near it, in the hollows, 
lies glittering and sparkling the deep blue 
ice of the glacier. 

“It looks immovably firm from without, 
but within life is astir ; it melts and flows, 
and the drops and streamlets play a con- 


| 





stant game of hide-and-seek through the 
cracks and clefts, for the sun is continually 
kissing the mountain peak. This constant 
love touches and softens even its hard and 
cold heart, and the streamlets are the chil- 
dren of these kisses. They play with and 
chase each other till they find that their 
dwelling is too narrow for them, and then 
they seek the way out. When they first 
enter into the sunlight, they are amazed 
and astonished at the wide world that 
opens itself to their view. Other inquisi- 
tive streamlets follow, and now they ven- 
ture further, first slowly, then quicker and 
quicker, until, a lively mountain torrent, 
it leaps like the chamois, whose birthplace 
is near its own, from rock to rock. Now 
it foams white, like the mountain snow, and 
now, a tranquil mirror, it sparkles bright as 
the ice of the glacier, till at last it reaches 
the valley, and flows gently through the 
lovely and peaceful plain. But whence do 
I, the Forest Stream, come? You find no 
source to which I owe my birth! no ice 
and snow, whose child I am! Follow my 
course. Here, you think it rises, and you 
seek behind a stone or a mossy hillock, 
but it has slipped away, and further on, 
behind a gnarled root, it is laughing at you. 

““Now I spread myself out to a broad 
mirror, among thousands of plants and 
flowers, and now I hide among the stones, 
who, envious of the forest green, have 
covered their gray heads with caps of green 
moss ; but there I flow further, and here 
I trickle out again. You never find my 
source; that continues to be a secret of 
the Forest. But listen, now, and I will 
reveal my origin. 

“ A lovely elf, the favorite attendant of 
the Fairy Queen, was once arranging her 
mistress’s jewels as she sat on a fleecy 
cloud. She drew a long, long string of 
costly pearls, a gift of the ocean, out of 
one of the caskets. ‘Take care of these,’ 
Titania had said, ‘for these are tears of 
the sea, and are my favorite ornaments!’ 
Pearls are indeed tears of the sea, but they 
are unshed tears, which it conceals in its 
depths, until the diver brings them up, at 
the risk of his life. They have become 
rigid and stiff, but their dim luster always 
reminds one of tearful eyes. The elf was 
delighted with the pearls, and held the 
long string aloft to see if they would not 
shine more brightly in the sunshine. But 
the pearl is not like the precious stone 
which borrows its light from outward 
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objects; the tear of the ocean contains a | 
soul which gleams with its own light. | 
The rogue, Puck, that tease of men and | 
fairies, was sitting just behind the elf, and 
while she was admiring the pearls, he slily 
cut the string on which they were thread, 
so that they rolled down and away, first 
over the cloud and then on to the earth. 
The poor elf at first stood motionless with | 
fright; then quickly started up, and flew 
earthward after the falling pearls. As she 
hovered in the immense space between the 


clouds and the earth, she saw the small, | 
bright drops, scattered in all directions, roll- 
ing and glittering in the far distance, and 
was just about to despair and turn back, 
when she perceived a green plain beneath 


her, and on the grass and in the flowers 
were thousands of glittering pearls, which 
she took for those she had lost. She had | 
still the casket, in which the pearls had 
been kept, on her arm ; and she began in- 
dustriously to gather them together again. 
The casket was half filled, when Titania’s 
lovely attendant perceived that they were 


not pearls the tears of Ocean which she 

had been gathering, but dew, the tears | 
of the flowers, and she sorrowfully pursued 
her way still seeking the lost treasures. 
But look, there are pearls in the eyes of | 
that mother hanging over her dying child, 


and the elf takes possession of them; she 
next found tears in the eye of love, and as 
she proceeded, many another tearful eye; 
so many tears that her casket overflowed. 


O! how many are the tears shed upon 
the earth! for a wondrous streamlet flows 
from the eye of a man. But I can tell | 
you its source : it has its rise in the heart, | 
at whose portals knock pain, melancholy, 
remorse, and sometimes joy, till the fount- 


ainisopened. And this fount has a strange 
charm, for that heart must be hard indeed 
which is no longer moved by others’ tears. | 
Men often try to blunt this feeling, and 
say, ‘I have no pity for these tears, they | 
are richly deserved.’ But that is not true; 


they still are tears, and come from a heart 
whose door has been perhaps the more 
loudly knocked at. Our elf thought these 
were her lost pearls, held the casket tight, 
and soared on high. But the easket be- 
eame heavier and heavier, for tears weigh 
heavy, and when she opened it the fancied 
pearls were all dissolved. She flew de- 
spairingly from cloud to cloud, for they all 
loved her, and told them her trouble. And 
the clouds sent their rain upon the earth | 





to seek the lost jewels. It poured and 
poured, till trees and plants bowed them- 
selves, and the dew was washed away, but 
no pearls were to be found. Puck, the 
trickster, saw this, saw the poor elf’s 
trouble which he had occasioned, and was 
sorry for it ; he had only intended to tease 
her a little, not to grieve her so. He 
descended into the bosom of the earth, 
fetched glittering, sparkling ore and eolored 
stones from his friends the goblins and 
gnomen, and carried them up to the weep- 
ing elf. ‘There, you have your trumpery 
back again, and better and more glittering 
too,’ he said. 

“The elf exclaimed joyfully, and the 
clouds ceased raining. But when she 


| looked more closely at the gift, and found 


that it consisted of nothing but baubles and 
rubbish, she seized the bowl which con- 
tained them, and flung it far away in her 
anger, so that the glittering pieces flew in 
the form of a broad arch over the whole 
horizon. That was the first rainbow. 
Ever since then, when the clouds shed 
tears, Puck fetches his gew-gaws, and the 
spectacle is renewed. The rainbow is 
beautiful: we are all delighted with it, 


| man too; but it is deceitful, a gift of the 


gnomen, a work of Puck, the trickster. 
Men know this well, for when they chase 
it, it flies from their reach, and all at onee 
disappears. Where does it go? The 
children say that it falls into the sea, and 
that the water sprites make their gay robes 
out of it. Puck now builds what was then 
the work of accident. He flies across the 
sky with his gaudy treasures, and when he 
has any left, he flies back again and builds 
a second, smaller, and Jess brilliant arch 
out of the remainder. That is the reason 
why you so often see this splendid spec- 
tacle double, and always only when the 
clouds weep out of sympathy with the 


| sorrow of the elf whom Puck teases, and 


then tries to comfort. 

** Our elf was still sitting upon the cloud, 
sad and sorrowful, and not to be pleased, 
even by the first rainbow which she her- 
self had occasioned, when Titania came up 
to her. The capricious queen happened 
to be in one of her best humors. When 
her attendant told the cause of her grief, 
she merely smiled, and quickly forgave 
her. Perhaps she reconciled herself to 
the loss the more readily since a Merman, 
whose heart she had enchained, had already 


promised her another string of pearls ; for 








ce. 
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the great are liberal, even with the tears 
committed to their care. But whatever 
should she do with the heavy contents of 
the casket, which the elf still held clasped 
in her arms? 

‘** Hasten down to the most sequestered 
and shadiest spot in my forest,’ said Ti- 
tania, ‘ and pour out these drops among the 
most fragrant plants. These tears shall 
remain tears, but they shall flow united as 
one great tear of the woods.’ The attend- 
ant obeyed the commands of her queen, 
and thus the first brook flowed in the for- 
est. The forest, too, had now its tears. 
Do you now know whence I am? Like 
the tears of man, my fountain is in the 
heart—in the heart of the woods. In 
summer, when so many a child of the for- 
est is drooping or destroyed, I flow feebly 
but continually. In autumn, when all must 
part, | weep quietly over the flowers and 
leaves which the wind scatters in my 
course, and in my sorrow they find their 
grave. 1|growstiffin the desert loneliness 
of winter, and the tear becomes a pearl, 
like the hidden sorrow of the sea. I hang 
from the roots and stones with a dimmed 
luster like that of tearful eyes. But in 
spring, when longing awakes in all hearts, 
the tear of the forest flows again in sad- 
ness and in joy; then I swell high and 
overflow the bounds of my course to greet 
the flowers and grasses, as many as lie 
within my reach. Sympathy too often 
rouses me, for when the clouds weep rain, 
or the flowers dew, my bosom swells with 
pity. Does not the whole expression of 
my being make you feel that my source 
must be in the heart of the forest? Do 
you not perceive the spirit of sadness and 
of tenderness which is peculiar to me, and 
which must have its origin in the heart? 
The melancholy reed presses close to my 
side. Wherever I flow, the tender-hearted 
forget-me-not, which looks like loving blue 
eyes in the hour of parting, is sure to 
spring. That constant mourner, the weep- 
ing willow, droops its branches into my 
waters. Everywhere do I call forth an 
expression of feeling. Even the stone 
that lies in my path, the immovable stone, 
on whom even time exerts no influence, 
sheds bright tears for me as my ripplings 
pass by him; and my kisses are the only 
things which he cannot withstand. There- 
fore I dearly love the stone. 

‘*Man knows a strange and sorrowful 
legend of a man who outlives everything, 


before whom death eternally flies. The 
stone reminds me of him, he is the Ahas- 
uerus of the forest. He could tell you 
many a tale, for his memory extends to 
the most distant periods. 

‘‘ Puck, the rogue, is jealous of the 
brook, which he tried to supplant with his 
baubles, and which has now become of 
lasting importance. He often teases me 
by throwing a gnarled root or a sharp stone 
into my course, so as to make my waters 
fly in all directions. Often, too, when the 
sun shines, you may see me surrounded 
by all sorts of gay colors like those of the 
rainbow. These are Puck’s baubles, which 
he suspends over my crystal stream, as if 
he would say, ‘ Now are not my gifts more 
beautiful 2? But they quickly fade away, 
and I flow on unchanged. ‘Thus it often 
seems as if a mocking spirit had placed 
the comic and gay close to the sad and 
sorrowful. Asalaughable idea sometimes 
flashes across the mind of a man when his 
heart is almost breaking with deep sorrow 





—as a smile often plays upon a weeping 
| countenance—we often meet with a whim- 
sical distortion in the midst of the deepest 
harmony ofnature. A gnarled and twisted 
root protrudes from the rich green carpet 
of the lawns, or a dried and withered bough 
stretches itself out from between the softly- 
rounded masses of foliage. Among a 
cluster of fresh and lovely roses, we all at 





once discover one worm-eaten, and looking 
like a distorted countenance by the side of 
its beautiful sisters. Puck is the author 
of all this. But deep feeling understands 
how to resolve all these discords into har- 
mony.” 

So ended the Brook. still 
reigned in the forest, broken only by the 
soft whispers of the leaves and flowers. 
All at once there was a crash: a withered 
bough on the top of an oak-tree broke, fell 
with a loud noise, pushing the leaves about 
as it forced its way through them, crushing 
the delicate flowers, and splashed into the 
brook, causing its waters to fly on all sides, 
and stirring it up to its very bottom. 

A moment later, and all was still once 
more. 

Puck, the rogue, had been at work again. 





Silence 


+--+. 


To be happy at home is the ultimate 
| result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterprise and Jabor tends, and of 
which every desire prompts the prosecu- 
tion.—Johnson. 
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JOHN KITTO. 


r our notices of new publications last 
month we adverted briefly to the me- 
of this remarkable man. They 
form, essentially, an autobiography, and 


moirs 


are another confirmation of the adage, 


Truth is stranger than fiction. Indeed, 
the romances of the imagination never ex- 
ceed those of life. 


When 


genius describe 


writers of even acknowledged 


imaginary characters, 
they never dare to suppose changes so 
John Kitto’s 
life was remarkably romantic and useful. 


great as we find in society. 


He was descended from a family of Cor- 
They settled in Plymouth 
was born in 1804. His father 
fell into intemperate habits, and although 
he continued to labor at 


nish miners. 
where he 
his trade of a 
mason, yet his family derived little advant- 
age from his earnings. John Kitto was 
his eldest son, and, being a sickly boy, he 
was cheerfully committed to the care of 
his maternal grandmother, a woman of 
greater intelligence than many persons of 
herelass. Mrs. Picken, his grandmother, 
was obliged, in 1814, when John was only 
ten years of age, to sell the small tene- 
ments on which she depended for their 
support, and to reside with her daughter. 
The change was one of the future author’s 
early calamities. He was compelled to 
go out as assistant to his father, and his 
love of books and reading was checked for 
At night “‘he would try to read 
and write by the light of sticks which he 
had collected during the day.” Even then, 
had a few books, and a little 
attic which was considered his own, al- 


a time 


however, he 


though his father, then only in his thirty- 
third year, consumed his wages in drink ; 
and his to 
** charing” to find food for the family. 

A sad to 


thirteenth was engaged 


mother was obliged out 


go 


occurred him in 


He 


with his father in repairing a house, and, 


misfortune 
his year. 

slipping his foot on the highest round of 
the ladder, fell with the stones which he 
was carrying, from a height of thirty-five 
feet His 
this severe accident was not anticipated, 
IIe lost the 


and it was never recov- 


to the ground. recovery from 


and was never coinplete 
sense of hearing, 
ered. ‘This poor, deaf boy was an object 


of sympathy to his aged grandmother, 


who assisted him with books to the gXxtent 


that her very limited circumstances per- 


| weekly. 
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mitted ; yet less than forty years ago, the 
future expositor of the Bible waded in the 
filth of “Sutton Pool” in search of oid 
ropes, yarn, and iron. By this employ- 
ment he gained threepence or tourpence 
Having been disabled from this 
occupation for a time, by cutting his foot 
a broken bottle, he made drawings 
in water-colors, and sold them, to the 
extent of eightpence in one fair week, but 
the general to 
Then he wrote la- 
bels for windows correctly and neatly. 


on 


average was twopence 


twopence halfpenny. 


| They sold rather better than the drawings, 





| felt at 


for the latter were luxuries, but the labels 


were necessaries. They were the signs 
The first label that he 
‘milk and cream,” for 


which he had one penny and a bowl of 


of humble shops. 
ever sold was 
milk, from a ‘* grandmotherly” female with 
* gentle features.” 

His own grandmother was compelled 
to leave Plymouth, and poor John Kitto 
had to seek an asylum in the work-house. 
He had nearly completed his fifteenth 
year when he was thrust into this shelter, 
much against his will; but the cuardians 
and the masters were very kind to the 
deaf boy, and permitted him all the liberty 
that his interests required. In the follow- 
ing year he began to keep a journal, and 
many of his remarks display more knowl- 
edge of the world than most boys with 
five senses have picked up at that period 
of their lives. The next great calamity 


in his history was his grandmother’s 
death, which occurred in the spring of 
1821. 


atives, both reduced to deep poverty, was 


The attachment of these two rel- 
very strong. It seemed to be their ruijing 
passion, although they were placed at the 
The entries of 
the work-house boy in his journal recom- 
menced after the death of old Mrs. Picken. 
He writes: 


extremes of existence. 


“ Born to be the sport of fortune, to find sor- 
row where I hoped for bliss, and to be a mark 
for the giddy and the gay to shoot at, what I 
the deprivation of my almost only 
friend the reader can better conceive than I 
can describe.” 

At that date, then, it appears that he 
had formed the design of having “‘ readers” 
for his journal! formed it in the work- 
house while constructing list shoes, and 
he goes on: 


“Yet that moment will ever be present to 
my recollection to the latest period of my ex- 
forever! that is the word of 


istence. Gone 
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agonizing poignancy. Yet not forever; a few 
short years at most, and I may hope to meet 
her again: there is my consolation.” 

The years were not to be very many ; 
1821 and 1854 are not far distant to 
those who remember both. The rather 
natural tendency to prayer for the dead, 
however unnecessary to those who re- 
member that their state changes not, ap- 
pears in the next sentence : 


“JT knelt and prayed for her departed spirit 
to Him in whose hands are life and death, and 
that he would imbue us with resignation to 
his decrees, for we know that he had a right to 
the life which he gave.” 

His dying grandmother, on her part, 
did not forget her comparatively helpless 
boy. She urged kindness to him on his 
parents as a last request, to which it ap- 
pears that respect was yielded by his 
father. To his mother it seems not to 
have been requisite, so far as a mother 
who earned her bread by charing could 
be kind to her eldest son, placed in the 
work-house. The affection of the grand- 
mother to the child amid their mutual 
sufferings is one of many cases illustrative 
of the deep and pure love that may live 
and struggle on against abject and crush- 
ing disasters. 

In November, 1821, the work-house lad 
was bound as an apprentice to a person 
named Bowden, a boot and shoemaker in 
Plymouth. 
employer—and the working-classes are 


He was a cruel and imperious 


disgraced by the existence of such men 
among them —obsequious, no doubt, to 
their superiors, and overbearing to their 
inferiors in rank. He compelled this 
poor boy to labor for sixteen to eighteen 
hours in twenty-four, and struck him so 
frequently that the lad complained to the 
magistrates, and they canceled his indent- 
ures. 

The apprenticeship was a calamity, but 
it cleared the way for the future author to 
employment more agreeable to himself 
than or shoemaking. He was 
obliged to give evidence in writing before 
the magistrates, and the accuracy of his 
notes astonished some of these gentlemen, 
and gradually his case excited interest in 
the town. He returned to the work-house 
and prosecuted shoemaking, and continued 
his correspondence and journalizing. His 
speculations on the plurality of worlds at 
the time are interesting. Of the moon he 
wrote : 


boot 





t 
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“That is land, thought I, inhabited by thou- 
sands of beings of perhaps a different nature 
from ours, who had no devil to tempt, no sin- 
ning, Adam, nor no Eve. Perhaps, for aught we 
know, they may be more wicked than we; yet 
it is more probable that they are more virtu- 
ous, and of course more happy. The large 
proportion of land gives us reason to suppose 
them ‘of one language and one speech,’ all 
one nation and brotherhood. There are no 
wars, murders, nor rapine ; there are no tyrants 
nor slaves.” 

Mr. George Harvey, the mathemati- 
cian, and Mr. Nettleton, the proprietor of 
the Plymouth Weekly Journal, succeeded, 
in 1823, in eliciting a public sympathy for 
the deaf essayist of the work-house ; and 
an appeal in his favor having been circu- 
lated by a few gentlemen, he had free 
entrance at the Plymouth public library, 
and a sum was provided to fefray the 
cost of his board and lodging with a Mr. 
Burnard. The seven gentlemen who 
acted on the committee all died before the 
person whom they so seasonably served, 
although he also died young. The fol- 
lowing curious entry remains in the work- 
house books : 

“John Kitto discharged, 1823, July 17. 
Taken out under the patronage of the literati 
of the town.” 

After he was installed in the public li- 
brary as a reader, Kitto improved his 
time. He read systematically and vigor- 
ously. His friends expected that he 
might procure a fellowship in one of the 
universities, and Mr. Flindell, of the 
Western Luminary, Exeter, appears to 
have suggested that he might be em- 
ployed asa missionary. Mr. Harvey, one 
of his early friends, thought that he might 
take orders, as deafness would not be a 
bar toa curacy. ‘The natural supposition 
of the necessities and the proprieties in 
these professions is against both projects. 
Early in 1824 he decided upon commenc- 
ing the study of Latin. 

At this time Mr. Groves was pursuing 
successfully the vocation of a dentist at 
Exeter. He was a man of singularly 
benevolent disposition. Subsequently to 
the date named, 1824, having acquired an 
adequate property, he resigned his lucra- 
tive business, and became a missionary of 
the Gospel. Bagdad was the scene of his 
mission ; but we will reach all that after- 
ward. Mr. Flindell, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned, had shown one of Kitto’s 
letters to Mr. Groves, and told him his 
history. That gentleman at once offered 











him a home in his own family, instruction 
in the mechanical department of his pro- 
fession, £15 for the first and £20 for 
the second year, in return for a few hours’ 


employment daily. The remainder of his 


time was to be employed in prosecuting 
his His friends at Plymouth 
advised the acceptance of this offer, and 


education. 


John Kitte, early in May, 1824, became 
an inhabitant of Exeter, a student of dent- 
istry, and an assistant of Mr. Groves in 
his moral and religious enterprises. 

A short time after Kitto became an in- 
Mr. establishment at 
Exeter, Mr. Groves determined to relin- 


mate of Groves’ 


quish his business and prosecute missions 
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to the heathen personally. We do not 
meet with many examples of similar de- | 
votion to @ great work, for Mr. Groves | 
was married, had a family for whom he | 
required to provide, and was successful in | 
Mr. Kitto’s 
was thus closed, for although 


his profe ssion. essay in 
dentistry 


Mr. Groves offered to place him with a 


success{ul practitioner in the metropolis, 
yet he preferred an opening in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society, and 
went to reside in its institution at Islington, 


while acquiring practice as a compositor 
office of Mr. Watts. 
ployed in setting Arabic and Persian char- 


in the Ile was em- | 
acters, and thought picking pye a tedious 
operation, as any other person in his cir- | 
He 


unsuccessful as a printer, so far as that he 


cumstances would have done. was 
never considered the case and the compos- 
ing-stick the business of life; and he was | 
right in his estimate of his capabilities, | 
but wrong in the impatience which sep- 
from the Church 
Mr. 
ss exertions and good offices, the | 
connection He left 
England for Malta on the 20th June, 1827, 
and he reached the end_of his first voyage 
on the 30th July. 
gland, and during his residence in London, 


arated him for a time 


Missionary Society, although, by 
Grove 


was soon renewed. 


Before leaving En- 


although a dependent and very young 
fell 
in love at church one day, and this was 
than in that of 
many others, for as he could hear nothing, 


man, certainly not twenty-one, he 
more excusable in his case 
it is not wonderful if his eyes sought em- 


A 


met the person who had stolen his heart 


ployment. short time afterward he 


in the house of her mother, who kept a 
small shop. The meeting was accidental | 
in the common acceptance of the term, | 








and Kitto’s suit appeared to be successful. 
An arrangement was made for the young 
woman to follow him Malta, where 
they were to be married. However, a 
short time after his departure she changed 
her mind, and married another lover. 
The disappointment was felt severely by 
her friend in Malta, and he wrote in des- 
olate language of his sufferings. The 
biographer appears to blame the lady, and 
writes that she regretted this step before 


to 


her death; but the proposal did not indi- 
cate great sobriety of mind in the cireum- 
stances, and although promises should not 
be made rashly, and being made should 
not be broken, still, a postponement of 
this marriage would have been extremely 
wise for Kitto, who had no settled mode 
of life, and his connection with the Church 
Missionary Society at Malta terminated 
in less than eighteen months after his ar- 
rival in the island. 

It may be clearly demonstrated that, 
except for this cross in the channel of his 
love, Mr. Kitto had never been a Scrip- 
tural expositor or a person of much note 
the The of the 
Church Missionary Society imagined that 


in world. committee 
he did not adhere strictly at Malta to 
his bargain with them. ‘They wished to 
employ him as an Arabic and Greek 
compositor, and they believed that his 
leisure was too much occupied with liter-. 
ature, and Kitto was ordered home. 

The chapter of his biography that re- 
lates his Malta experiences is chiefly oc- 
his 
“Per ardua” is the motto of this volume. 


cupied with own correspondence, 


They were true words of its subject. He 
began work as a mason’s assistant. Af- 


terward, in and out of the work-house, he 
wrought as a shoemaker; but he had col- 
lected old iron and rope ends; he had 
painted in and 
written placards for a few pence, in the 


sketches water-colors, 
intervals between his labors in stone and 
Then he wrought as a maker 
Next he 
had acquired, we may presume, tolerable 


in leather. 
of artificial teeth for a season. 


proficiency as a compositor in mysterious 
and unkrown characters. Now, in 1829, 
in his twenty-fifth year, again cast upon 
the world, he proposed to open a circu- 
lating library and a stationer’s shop in a 
suburb of Plymouth. The idea was very 


unhappy, because he could not hear, and 
all his customers would not have liked the 
He was 


trouble of writing their wants. 

















a 











delivered from this snare again by Mr. 


Groves, who was interested in his wel- | 


fare, although busied with preparations for 
his departure to Bagdad with his family. 
He obtained for Mr. Kitto employment as 
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journey with the children to England; and 
while he must naturally have regretted that he 
could not leave them in more efficient hands, 


| he seemed thankful that I was here to take the 


a compositor in Oriental languages, from | y 
| man the nursing of the baby. Mr. Groves at- 


Mr. Synge, of Glanmore Castle, County 
Wicklow, Ireland, who was printing, at 
his residence in Devonshire, some He- 
brew works. The situation was accepted, 
but before entering upon the discharge of 
its duties, Mr. Kitto went up to London, 
in order to see his steadiest and most 
useful friend before his departure for the 
East. ‘The biographer says : 

“One evening, while conversing on his pro- 
jected mission, Mr. Groves said, ‘ Will you 
come?’ hardly expecting that the question 
would be taken in earnest. To his surprise, 
Kitto answered, ‘Yes.’ ‘This one word determ- 
ined, under Providence, the complexion of his 
future life.” 


He had long sought employment as a 
missionary, although he was physically 
disqualified from its prosecution, for, while 
he could speak his own language, yet, 
hearing no sound, he could not acquire a 
foreign language sufficiently well to ad- 
dress an audience or even to converse 
with individuals. The capacity in which 
he accoinpanied Mr. Groves, as tutor to 
his sons, seemed also out of his walk ; 
but that gentleman probably thought that 
some certain disadvantages were balanced 
fwlly by qualifications at least equally cer- 
tain. 

Mr. Kitto’s residence in the modern 
Assyrian capital comprised a period of 
nearly three years, and afforded ample 
opportunities of studying Oriental habits 
and manners during a plague, and during 
a siege; in peace and in war; in adver- 
sity and in prosperity. He gives the 
following account of the death of his em- 
ployer’s wife : 

“On Saturday, May 7th, Mrs. Groves com- 
plained of a pain in her head and back, which 
might not, at any other time, have occasioned 
much alarm, but which now occasioned much, 
and this was not unfounded, as, on the following 
morning, the malady was distinctly ascertained 
tobe the /Yague! As Mr. Groves could trace no 
other source of contagion than himself, he had 
no doubt that he should be attacked, and had 
the hard prospect of leaving his young family 
and affairs in the hands of a deaf man, unac- 
quainted with the language, and quite ignorant 
of managing business in these countries. How- 








ever, he gave me instructions as to my proceed- | 
ings, should I be spared, and he and his wife | : snl 
| plague. The success of the mission must 


taken, with bills to pay the expenses of my 


charge. Mr. Groves then cut himself off from 
communication with us. I had the little boys 
entirely in my room, and shared with the wo- 


tended on Mrs. Groves, and allowed no one else 
to approach her. He ate separately from us, 
and I was much affected with the struggle it at 
times cost his affectionate heart to abstain 
from caressing his little ones, At prayers, he 
read to us and prayed through the window, 
finally. Before this I was pained to see him 
rise up hastily after prayers, and retire without 
kissing the little boys as usual; and, at other 
times, to observe the emotion with which he 
shook his head and turned away, when the 
dear little baby held out her hands craving to 
go to him, 

“For myself, when I contemplated the possi- 
bility of being left in this responsible and diffi- 
cult situation, I was greatly oppressed, and 
prayed earnestly that Mr. Groves, at least, 
might be spared. And I was persuaded that 
he would be so, and I am so persuaded; hence 
I did not press on him for more particular in- 
formation, on some points, than it occurred to 
him to give me. 

“On Monday night, late, Mr. Groves came to 
my room and told me that Mrs. G. was much 
better, and had spoken and asked for food, 
which she had not before done. She was 
persuaded she should recover; but whatever 
might be the result, she was prepared to feel 
that the Lord would do all things well. She 
continued better the following day, and Mr. 
Groves seems to have entertained some hope 
she would recover, (so willing are we to believe 
what we wish,) notwithstanding that his ac- 
quaintance with the medical symptoms, partic- 
ularly of a peculiar look in the eyes, led his 
anderstanding to a different conclusion. But 
on Tuesday evening she became delirious, and 
generally was sleepy, so that she could not 
answer any question that required the slightest 
exertion of thought, till Friday, when she was 
evidently in a dying condition; and on Satur- 
day forenoon she died, just a week from the 
attack, 

“Mrs. Groves was interred a few hours after 
her decease, and the things she had used were 
burned. It went very sharply to my heart to 
see the corpse of so good a friend brought out, 
wound up in the way of the country, in a sheet, 
without a coffin, and laid on a sort of grating 
made of palm branches, which was fastened on 
horseback with cords, by two strange men, who 
took it away for interment with little ceremony. 
No one followed her beloved remains to the 
grave, and no funeral rites were performed 
there; indeed, we know not the spot of her in- 
terment ; but our hearts followed her, not to 
the grave, but to the throne of the heavenly 
King, where she appears certainly not the least 
brilliant gem among the jewels of his kingdom.” 


Mrs. Groves was the only member of 
the mission family who died in that 








have been affected greatly by the event. 


and among other objects that may have 


been served by this affliction, it probably 


brought him to England in time to join 
Charles Knight in his cheap publication 
schemes. Mr. Groves could not continue 
to keep his children in Bagdad after their 
mother’s death, and they were sent home 
for their education, so that Mr. Kitto’s 
work as a tutor was no longer requisite, 
and he was evidently incapable of mission- 
ary work in a different field. 

“After a person has been engaged in sev- 
eral professions, he feels ever ready to 
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| . , vat 
| ored to administer consolation. The end 
It altered the course of Mr. Kitto in life, 


change his hand; and when Kitto pro- | 


posed to return home, he contemplated an | 


editorial or a tutorial engagement. The | 


loss of hearing incapacitated him for either 
position in one respect , but the nece ssity 
of communicating with Mr. Groves’s sons, 
by writing, had rendered them so proficient 
scribes in composing, and in the mechan- 
ical department, that Mr. Kitto began to 
consider deafness advantageous in a tutor. 

He left Bagdad on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1832, in company with Professor New- 
They 
traveled toward Persia, and reached Teher- 
an on the 13th October. 
mained in this modern capital of Persia 


man, of the University College. 


The party re- 


until the 5th November, and proceeded 


onward to ‘Tabreez, where they arrived on 
the 23d of the same month, traveling by 
short stages. This city is the center ofa 
large population, and Mr. Kitto writes : 
““T think we were not much short of an 
hour in traveling between the walls of the 
gardens and orchards, and the general out- 
skirts of the town, before we came to its 
gates.” They rested for one week at 
Tabreez, and then, on the Ist December, 
Mr. Kitto left with Mr. Shepherd, whom 
he had met in Persia, on their way to 
Trebizond. Mr. Shepherd had been con- 
nected with the embassy to Persia, and he 
was proceeding to England with the view 
of engaging in mercantile pursuits. He 
had another object, of which we shall say 
but a word; and he reached England 
only to die in one of its bays. He never 
placed his foot again upon its soil. Mr. 


Kitto had been on “ confidential terms” 
with this gentleman, and he called on a 
lady wo whom Mr. Shepherd was engaged. 
A little romance runs through the exposi- 
tor’s love experiences. He sympathized 


with the sorrows of the lady, and endeav- 





of the proceeding was that she became 
Mrs. Kitto, and was in every way more 
competent to assist, and more likely to 
sympathize in her husband’s future life, 
than the person for whom he mourned so 
bitterly at Malta. 

The traveler’s Oriental wanderings were 
over. He established himself in Islington, 
the great northern suburb of London ; and 
having formed a connection with Mr. 
Knight, was very liberally paid for contri- 
butions to the “Penny Magazine,” and other 
works. His volumes number nearly thirty, 
in addition to his periodical works, con- 
sisting of the “ Pictorial Bible” and the 
They 


were all written within twenty years. 


** Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 


They were all successful, or with few ex- 
ceptions successful and useful. 

The * Journal of Sacred Literature,” 
which Dr. Kitto conducted for some time, 
was never popular. It was, during his 
editorial supervision of its contents, his 
property, and a very bad property it was, 
which involved him in serious pecuniary 
difficulties and losses. 

The interruption of his transactions with 
Mr. Knight was also a great loss to him. 
They had been conducted ina liberal spirit 
by that gentleman, and some time elapsed 
before he found another publisher. In 
1841 he wrote a “ History of Palestine,” 
and subsequently the ‘ Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature,” for Messrs. A. and 
C. Black, of Edinburgh. 
works have commanded a large sale, and 


Hlis leading 


yet he lived in embarrassing pecuniary 
Karly 
in 1847 he wished to place his two sons in 
Christ’s Hospital or St. Paul’s School, but 
he was not successful until three years 
after that period. In February of that 
year he writes to a friend: 


circumstances for several years. 


“T heard, last week, that there is a general 
impression in the city of my being a very rich 
man. I accept this as an acknowledgment 
that one whose works have been so well received 
by the public ought to be so. So I might have 
been, probably, if I had commenced my career 
with any capital, to enable me to retain the 
copyright of my own works.” 


If he had retained their copyright, the 
works might have been less productive 
than they were ; yet his readers, who were 
many, will be astonished to learn from 
Dr. Eadie’s essay, that at times this sue- 


cessful author wanted the means of pur- 
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chasing a dinner for his family, that at | 
others his daily expenses were met by the | 
sale of his books ; although he was not an | 
extravagant man, either in his domestic | 
or personal payments, except in the matter 
of books, which were necessaries of his 
trade. His family consisted of nine chil- 
dren ; two, the elder and the younger, died 
before himself, at Canstatt, in Germany, in 
1854. His domestic expenditure must have 
been very considerable, yet no reason exists 
for supposing that it was not restricted to 
the limits compatible with his position. 
Dr. Kitto was a member of the Established 
Church of England, yet his works appear 
to have been more appreciated among the 
Presbyterians of Ireland and Scotland, and 
the Dissenters of England, than among his 
owncommunion. Sir John M’Niell, who 
had long known Dr. Kitto, stated in a 
public meeting, at Edinburgh, that he never 
knew, until he inquired, his denominational 
connection. Mr. Groves, his most inti- 


mate friend, was a person of similar spirit, 
wearied with sectarian separations, neces- 
sary as they have been. 

To the exertions of his Presbyterian 
friends he was chiefly indebted for a pen- 
sion of £100 yearly, paid to him from the 
close of 1850, out of Her Majesty’s Civil 
List. He wrote toa friend in the summer 
of that year: 

“The day after I saw you, I received a me- 
morial about the pension from Belfast, five feet 
long, and with one hundred and eighteen signa- 
tures, being those of the Moderator, ex-Moder- 





ator, clerks, professors, and leading members 
of the General Assembly of the Irish Presbyte- 
rian Church. This I owe to the kind exertions 
of Dr. M’Night. I sent it to Lord Melgund 


immediately, and in a day or two his lordship | 
wrote to say that the consideration of all claims | 


had been postponed to October.” 


Dr. M’Night, who is mentioned as the 


author of the Memorial, has wrought his 


own way through difficulties to aequaint- 
ance with Oriental languages, and sympa- 
thized readily, and, as we see, very effect- 
ively, with those of this expositor. The 
application was successful, and Lord John 
Russell intimated to Kitto on the 17th 


December, the pension we have named. | 
It expired with his life, and his Scotch | 


friends, of whom he had many, although 
he never was in Scotland, had arranged, 


‘ “ | 
early in 1854, to form some permanent 


fund, in the hope of permitting him to rest | 
| 
for a season from labor, necessary for the 


support of his family, but certainly de- | 


structive to a valuable life. Dr. Golding 
Bird had communicated with Mr. Oliphant 
on the subject. That gentleman entered 
very warmly into the proposal, which was 
carried out in Scotland, so far as absolute 
work was requisite, chiefly by Dr. Goold, 
of Edinburgh ; and before any meeting of 
his friends occurred there, a committee 
with the same intention was formed in 
London. 

These subscriptions produced a sum of 
£1,600; of which £600 was consumed in 
the removal of Dr. Kitto and his family to 
Germany, and in other expenses connected 
with his sickness. For several years he 
had been afflicted by depressing headaches. 
The pain in his case was continuous and 
incessant, depriving him entirely of power 
to work. A shock of paralysis had weak- 
ened him, and early in 1854, a still more 
serious notice told him that he must resign 
his literary occupations for a time ; and it 
was to be forever. Then his friends in 
London and Scotland furnished the means, 
and in the way we have explained. He 
had many friends, and he had often re- 
ceived, as in the commencement of his 
career his afflictions required, assistance. 
The necessity, after twenty years of labor, 
and nearly thirty volumes of published 
works, was deplorable. Still, we fear that 
comparative want is the common doom to 
many who work for the public good. The 
business does not pay nearly so well as 
the sale of beer or gin. 

Dr. Kitto’s domestic life was a happy 
one. Many persons suffering from his 
deprivation and subseqent trials would 
have exhibited a sullen temperament; but 
he escaped the temptation. He had a 
warm trust in God; and, although Dr. 
Eadie tells, somewhat pleasantly, an anee- 
dote respecting one day’s dinner, for which 
no beef could be procured, still there was 
bread—the literal promise. 

He was naturally a kind-hearted man, 
who found opportunities of giving away a 
portion of his earnings, when they were 
considerable ; for although he could not 
hear tales of distress, yet he did see dis- 
tress itself. A considerable portion of his 
work could not have been done if he had 
not received some assistance from his 
family, and especially from Mrs. Kitto, 
who was peculiarly qualified to assist him. 
Their family was exempted long from 
some trials. It was a numerous family, 
yet the close of 1854 came in a foreign 
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land before any breaches were made in 
their household. Then, indeed, Shireen, 
their eldest daughter, died early in October, 
while Henry Harlow Kitto, their youngest 
son, only ten months old, had been taken 
away in the previous month. 

The father and mother expected Shi- 
reen’s death, yet they scarcely knew how 
to communicate the danger; and her 
mother says that the task was spared to 
them. She told her mother that she had 
dreamed one nicht that the Dean of Can- 
statt came and told her she would die in a 
Her death occurred on the day 
The influence of the 


fortnight. 
named in her dream. 
circumstance operating on an imagination 
weakened by disease in producing the event 
cannot be ascertained. 

The following description of Dr. Kitto’s 
mode of life has been partly furnished by 
Mrs. Kitto to his biographer : 


“Dr. Kitto’s intercourse with the grown-up 
members of his own household was carried on 
by means of tinger-talking ; and it is an amusing 
instance of the imitative faculty, that his little 
ones, when they were nine or ten months old, 
seldom or never failed, when they caught sight 
of him, to hold up their tiny hands, as they 
their elders. When four 
or five years old, they began to understand how 


it was that this mimie sh 


noticed was done by 


w was not effective 
as a medium of making known their wants and 
As they grew older, their father de- 
lighted in employing them as his assistants in 
his gardening operations; each one had his or 
her apportioned labor, and was amply rewarded 
by the signs of his approbation. ‘Their good 
or bad behavior was generally recorded in a 
book, and a settlement for or against them 
made on a tixed day. They so well understood 
the principles on which this account was kept 
that they never, or rarely, questioned the just- 
ice of his decisions, or attempted self-justi- 
fication. He was keenly alive to every little 
thing that might contribute to their enjoyment. 
No birthday ever passed without some trifling 
present from him, combined, as no doubt this 


wishes. 


practice was, with the recollections of his own 
early days, and of his fond grandmother.” 


Dr. Kitto’s death oceurred on the 25th 
November, 1854. 


twenty-four hours before his departure 


His illness for nearly 


, 
| phant has raised a monument to mark 


| be traced through all this life. 


where they rest. 
The thread of Providential dealing can 
Ata very 


| early age the little boy wus sent to a bar- 





was apparently painful, but only for that | 


time. He died at an age when more 
volumes might have been expected from 
his pen; in the manhood of intellectual 
life, if that mind had not been overwrought ; 
but he had finished the work appointed for 
him to do on earth, and his Master took 
him. His remains were buried beside 
those of his eldest and youngest child in 
the church-yard of Canstatt, and Mr. Oli- 


ber’s shop, and if he had liked that trade, 


| he might have lived and died a respectable 


His dislike to 
the business was probably a trial to his 


hairdresser in Plymouth. 


mother and his grandmother, whose lives 
were full of trials. His fall from the 
“topmost” round of the ladder was a ter- 
rible calamity. The deafness it entailed 
looked like the ruin of his life. But the 
event and its consequence pushed him on 
to the place which he was born to occupy. 
What if Mr. Burnard at the work-house 
had been a harsh, instead of an encour- 
aging and kind man? 
public, even the wrath of Mr. Bowden, 
the Plymouth shoemaker, is an advantage, 
for if he had been a man of Burnard’s 
style, Kitto had probably remained a shoe- 


To the reading 


maker in hisnative town. The bad usage 
of Bowden brought him into notice, and 
into the Plymouth Publie Library. He 
was, perhaps, a little disappointed when 
the plan of sending him to a university 
was changed into that of employment as 
a dentist; yet Exeter now appears ob- 
viously to have been on his way forward 
tothe * Pictorial Bible.” To him it must 
have appeared an unhappy affair that Mr. 
Groves’s schemes compelled him to leave 
Iixeter before his own edueation as a 
His first resi- 
Islington was not altogether 


dentist was completed. 
dence at 
pleasant. His withdrawal from Malta was 
a severe affliction, for it deprived him of 
his means of living. His disappointment 
respecting his projected circulating li- 


hop may have been 


brary and stationer’s s 
considered by him as a cross on his path. 
The proposed marriage, and the sorrow 
that came of the scheme, may have preyed 
upon his mind ; but its occurrence would 
have affected all his future life, and, so far 
as men may judge, would have deprived 
us of his pleasant and useful commenta- 


| ries. ‘That calamity induced him to ae- 


| company Mr. Groves to the East, and 





thus gave him opportunities of acquiring 
that knowledge of Eastern customs and 
habits which has served the Church and 
the world. Perhaps if we could in this 
way trace the threads of lives, we might 
find apparent evil producing real good in 
many more instances than we believe. 
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RAMBLES IN DALECARLIA. 


BY CHARLES U. C. BURTON. 


'P\HE day after our arrival at Borgardet 

Station was Sunday. A bright and 
beautiful morning dawned upon us. The 
little lake was sleeping as silently and as 
unruffied in the colder light of the morn- 
ing, as it was the previous evening under 
the gorgeous effect of sunset. At an early 
hour numerous carts, with an occasional 
vehicle which might be dignified by the 
name of cafriage, were s¢en moving in the 
direction of the church. Soon after the 
musical chime of the bells at nine o’clock, 
the crowd rapidly increased, and numerous 
groups of the peasantry on foot, in their 
picturesque costumes, added great life to 
the scene. 

How delightful is the calm of Sunday 
morning in the country. “The groves 
were God’s first temples,” and in a retired 
village, amid a rural population, there is 
a something in the observance of the day 
peculiarly impressive. As was natural, I 
contrasted the Sunday of this remote place 
with the observance of the day in the 
capital which I have before described. It 
was with interest that I watched the groups 
of rustics directing their steps toward the 
venerable house of prayer, within whose 
walls, and in its little church-yard, genera- 
tion after generation of “‘ the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep.” Not only 
the roads which led in the direction of the 
church presented a scene of animation, 
but the lake itself was gay with its boat- 
loads of people, in bright-colored costume, 
rowing in the same direction. 

Just before the service commenced I 
started in the direction of the church. 
The roads still swarmed with rustics in 
their peculiar costumes, while the foot- 
paths across the numerous fields of grain 
were in all directions gay with the brilliant 
colors and striking contrasts of the Dale- 
carlian head-dress. Upon one side of the 
road walked the fathers with their hopeful 
sons. Upon the other, quite distinct, were 
the matrons with their daughters. The 
head-dresses varying in color and arrange- 
ment, designated, to those skilled in the 
mysteries of the Dalecarlian toilet, the 
mother, the newly-married daughter, and 
the maid. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by 
Carlton & Porter, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the Southern District of New-York. 
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We sometimes, in the first blush of spring 
and of spring fashions, [query : does fashion 
blush ?] hear Broadway compared to a bed 
of variegated tulips, in the variety and 
richness of the colors which meet the eye ; 
but I have never before found the com- 
parison so apropos as it appeared on this 
occasion. The white and _turkey-red 
handkerchiefs, tied in fanciful style over 
the head, and peeping out from among the 
fields of grain and shady walks about the 
little church of Svartsjon, brought this 
comparison forcibly to mind. It is only 
the young and marriageable portion of the 
peasantry who wear the gay colors. The 
matrons wear colors more subdued. But 
on this occasion the mothers of the land 
seemed few compared with the marriage- 
able fair ones. In this portion of the prov- 
ince there is nothing so peculiarly marked 
in the costumes of the sterner sex as in 
those of the women. 

When [ arrived at the church I observed 
the same separation of the sexes which I 
had noticed upon the road. On the one side 
of the house were arranged all the white 
and red tulips which I had seen moving 
like ** Birnam wood,” not in the direction 
of Dunsinane, but of Svartsjon Church, 
while the male portion of the congrega- 
tion occupied seats on the opposite side 
of the main aisle. So entire was the sep- 
aration of the sexes that they did not even 
enter the church together ; they did go in 
at the same portal, as they doubtless hope 
to that of heaven. 

The congregation collect here, on a fine 
day, often some two or three hours before 
the service. They live usually at such a 
considerable distance from the church as 
well as from each other, that this affords 
them the only opportunity of exchanging 
greetings with their friends, and of learn- 
ing the current news of the day. The 
parishes of Dalecarlia are generally very 
large, and extend many miles in different 
directions from the churches. From the 
church of Svartsjon the parish extends a 
distance of nine miles, on the average, in 
all directions. 

On my first arrival at the church, as I 
was standing near the door, I observed an 
old lady cross herself as she entered. 
This reminded me of the fact that, in the 
time of the Reformation, Gustavus Wasa 
declared that he did not seek to establish 
a new religious faith among his people, 
but only to reform the abuses which had 
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crept into the old one. Meantime, says 
the Swedish historian, Geijer, ‘‘ the people 
continued their worship, many of them 
supposing that they had exchanged the 
performance of mass in the Latin tongue 
for that of mass in the Swedish.” Per- 
haps some of the good people of Dale- 
carlia are still under the same impression, 
as news travels slowly to this remote 
province. 

On my way from Gefle to this place I 
had an opportunity of observing something 
It 
will be remembered that here are no public 
The carriage which serves 


of the Swedish posting arrangements. 


conveyances, 
the traveler may be purchased, or hired 
But 


the horses are changed usually at the dis- 


for such a period as he may desire. 


tance of from one to two Swedish miles, 
{one Swedish mile is seven miles English. } 
At regularly established places, called sta- 
tion-houses, horses are furnished, and post 
boys, who take the traveler to the next 
station-house, when they return home with 
their horses, leaving him to the tender 
mercies of the next postman. A coarse 
bag, containing grain or some description 
of feed for the horses, is the never-failing 
ornament behind a Swedish posting ecar- 
riage. 
horse is about twenty cents for a Swedish 
mile. 


The ordinary charge for each 


It is customary to give the postboy 





HOUSE AT ORNESS, 


a trifle in addition to this amount. It 
would appear that this system of traveling 


|/ must be unfavorable to the interests of 


the peasantry. By the government regu- 
lation the farmers of each district are 
compelled to furnish a specified number 


of horses, each one in his turn; and, as it 


| would appear, for the benefit of the traveler 


| 


rather than his own, when we take into 
consideration the extremely low price 
which they receive for this duty, especially 


at a season like the present, when the 


time of man, woman, and boy is so valu- 
able upon the farms. The brevity of the 
Northern summer generally renders the 
period of harvesting one of uncommon 
hurry and anxiety to the people, so 
suddenly is it succeeded by the autumnal 


| frosts. 


In every station-house a book is kept 
in which all travelers record their names, 


| and the number of horses which they em- 


ploy ; and-at the same time, any complaint 
which they may be disposed to enter 
against the last station-keeper, or the 
horses or harness which have been em- 
ployed to bring them hither. The book is 
examined monthly by one of the principal 
magistrates of the district, and the poor 
peasant who may have been found guilty, 
is fined an amount equal to all he may 
have received for the use of his horses for 


























a considerable period. It will be perceived 


that the operation of the posting arrange- | 


ments of Sweden cannot be favorable to 
the condition of the peasantry, who rare- 
ly themselves travel any distance from 
home. 

It was with regret that I left my quiet 
nook at Borgardet, where I had found my- 
self quite athome. The very comfortable 
little inn, the picturesque lake upon which 
the window of my room looked, as well 
as the venerable church so beautifully 
situated upon its border, and the hospitable 
family at the parsonage, altogether pre- 
sented attractions which I found un- 
pleasant to leave. But such is the life of 
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with highly - cultivated banks, at others | 
thickly wooded with the fir and the pine. | 
Thus far in Dalecarlia the farms seem | 
good, with far less of waste land than one | 
observes in the vicinity of Stockholm. | 


The houses are mostly substantial and 


comfortable ; some of them exhibit a slight | 
effort at taste. The people are kind in their | 


manners, and industrious in their habits. 


more desolate appearance than Fahlun. 
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| a traveler; as soon as one begins to find 


himself familiar with the objects and places 
about him, and to dream of a quiet home, 
he must bid adieu to the scene, and start 
in quest of others which will offer greater 
novelties. Ail this may look very well in 


| perspective, particularly when one becomes 


tired of the monotony of home, but the re- 
ality is far different. 


TO FAHLUN. 


Ir is a pretty road from the Lake of Svarts- 
jon to the celebrated mining town of Fah- 
lun, presenting a constant succession of 
little valleys, or rather basins, each one 
containing a sparkling lake, sometimes 





HOUSE AT ORNESS. 


verdure. In fact, the acrid smoke will 
permit nothing to grow upon these naked 
hill-sides except an occasional tuft of black 
lichen, which appears singed, like every- 
thing else about it. The landscape in 
this direction reminds one of some of the 
barren scenery beyond the arctic circle, 
but is, withal, even more desolate. Miss 


| Bremer has, in her “ Life in Dalecarlia,” 
. | 
Few places upon an approach present a 


The dense cloud of smoke which envelops | 
. . * - ° | 
the town is visible for a long distance from 


it. Upon a nearer approach the eye rests 
upon stony hills stretching away beyond 
the copper mines, entirely destitute of 


| 
| 


given a very truthful picture of the appear- 
ance of the town; and so graphic is her 
description that I am at a loss to describe 
it so well as in her words: 

“Tt is a town of burned metal through which 


you advance; the ways are black with it; all 
you see is black with it; and whichever way 
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you turn, you seem to behold a kingdom of 
darkness. Yellow-green water falls here and 
there through the dead city; and before you, 
where the way terminates, sulphur-colored 
flames ascend.” 


As “distance lends enchantment,” I 
have regretted, since leaving Fahlun, that I 
neglected to sketch this celebrated mining 
town. But during my stay there I found 
myself so depressed by the state of the 
atmosphere, as well as the gloomy appear- 
ance of the place, that I had little desire 
to impress it upon memory. Were I now 
to make a sketch from recollection, I would 
place a stately brick church in the midst 
of a great number of small timber build- 
ings, these relieved by perhaps half a dozen 
of more pretending character, the whole 
smoked as black as the interior of a chim- 
ney. 
desolate hills, destitute of verdure. 


Here 


and there within the mining portion of the | 


town, I would introduce flames of a bright 
sulphur color; and over the whole picture 
I would throw masses of black smoke, 
through which it would be impossible to 
discern a single tint of the azure vault of 
heaven. 

A change from my romantic and delight- 
ful country quarters to a very indifferent 
inn of a town like Fahlun, was by no means 
pleasing. The whole atmosphere about 
me seemed so completely charged with 
sulphur that it was almost impossible to 
inhale it. In my walk the first evening 
after my arrival, it appeared in some por- 
tions of the town through which I passed, 
judging from the sulphurous vapors about, 
that I was in a general magazine of Lucifer 
matches, and, indeed, as if the veritable 
Mr. Lucifer himself could not have been 
afar off. 

Fahlun is the capital of the province of 
Dalecarlia, and residence of the governor. 
It has a population of about six thousand 
persons, who are mostly engaged in the 
mining operations of the town. 

At an early hour of the morning I left 
the dingy, smoking, and sulphurous atmos- 
phere of Fahlun, en route for Orness. 
Having arrived upon a hill a mile or so 
distant from the mining town, the fresh 
verdure and green trees about me pro- 
duced almost a magical effect upon the 
spirits. As I glanced back upon the town, 
enveloped in its cloud of smoke, with here 
and there a biaze of sulphur-colored flame, 
I could think of nothing but “ the cities 





| there being no inn in the vicinity. 


of the plain,” and rejoiced that I had fled 
‘to the mountains.” 

Upon the road to Orness, from the 
height of each eminence gained, the eye 
rests upon numerous tiny lakes, sparkling 


| here and there amid green hill-sides. 
| The verdant landscape could never have 


appeared more delightful than on this 
occasion, never before were the trees 
more decidedly green, or did the little 
lakes appear more smiling in their basins. 

A walk of about ten English miles 
brought us to a large farm-house, to which 
we had been recommended for quarters, 
As the 
farm-house of lilla Orness is a good 
specimen of the better class of farm estab- 
lishments in this part of Sweden, I shall 


| describe it, and my stay there, somewhat 


The background should consist of | 





in detail. It is a large two-story house, 
painted red, with white stripes about the 
A plain portico orna- 
ments the front, the pediment of which is 
a rude piece of carving, inclosing the date 
of the building of the house, 1791. The 
peasants of both Norway and Sweden, but 


windows and doors. 


| more particularly the former country, excel 


in wood carving. I have seen among 
them no attempts at the higher order of 
Their efforts seem confined to simple 
ornaments, and the carving of various 
household articles. 

The number of detached buildings al- 
ways surrounding a farm-house of any 
pretensions in Sweden, gives to such an 
establishment, when viewed at a distance, 
almost the appearance of a village in itself. 
There are usuaily two or three tenements, 
as at lilla Orness, occupied by the farm 
hands. To these may be added barns, 
stables, and granaries, as well as build- 
ings which supply winter-quarters to the 
whole race of quadrupeds ; besides numer- 
ous other out-houses, the precise use of 
which it would be difficult to determine. 
In fact, many of the farm-houses themselves 
consist of two or three tenements, as it 
would seem, built around a square. This 


art. 


| arrangement of buildings is here highly 
| desirable for the protection which it affords 


during the winter. 

As soon as my companion and myself 
presented ourselves at the door of the 
house, and made known our wants, we were 
received very kindly, and every exertion 
made to render us comfortable. 

While the dinner was preparing, the 
usual preparatory snack was announced as 
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ASPEBODA CHURCH, 


ready. This consists of bread and butter, 
smoked salmon, and a small fish, preserved 
in oil, resembling the French sardines, 
with a good assortment of pickles. A 
small glass of native whisky, strongly 
flavored with aniseed and coriander, is 
the never-failing accompaniment of this 
slight repast. The whole combination is 
supposed to sharpen the appetite. 

Our dinner consisted of fresh fish, which 
is, during the summer, the chief depend- 
ence of the mountain and lake districts of 
the North, with some excellent crabs also, 
from a neighboring lake. The second 
course was avery excellent omelet. ‘Then 
came raspberries with fresh cream and 
sugar. 
was served, this being deemed as indis- 
pensable here for the completion of the 
meal, as whisky is for its commencement. 

Dinner being finished, our host took us 
to his garden, where we found a very rare 
specimen of the weeping birch. The bark 
resembled that of our ordinary white birch 
in America. The form of the tree was 
not unlike other specimens of the birch, 
which I have described in the North, but 
the leaf was entirely different. Our host 
assured me that this tree had attracted 
much attention among the learned in these 
matters, and was considered the only soli- 
tary specimen of the same character to 
be found in Sweden. He seemed to have 
a vague fancy that the tree was a mongrel, 
half birch and half oak. 

A handsome garden extended for some 
distance on one side of the house, and 


Immediately after dinner coffee | 


| beyond was an orchard, interspersed with 
| some few ornamental trees. ‘The middle 
| ground of the landscape was made up of 
| fine meadow land, and fields rich with the 
golden harvest. The grain is here stacked 
with great care, at precisely equal dis- 
tances, and in straight lines are placed 
| long and slender poles, around which the 
sheafs of grain are piled, forming very 
regular stacks. In the fields were many 
female as well as male laborers, engaged 
in gathering the harvest. Just beyond 
the fields was the little lake, without which 
no Dalecarlian landscape would be com- 
| plete ; and still beyond, the fringed out- 
| line of the fir-clad hills. 
In one of the principal apartments of the 
| house I observed two portraits, of the style 
of costume of the Revolutionary period of 
‘our owncountry. There wasa something 
decidedly aristocratic in the general ap- 
| pearance of the persons represented, who, 
| learned, were ancestors of my host, whose 
| Swedish title is equivalent to the Von of 
| Germany. But so numerous are titles in 
Sweden, that it was nothing remarkable 
to find one’s self the guest of a nobleman, 
and that at a farm-house. My host was 
not what would even be called a gentle- 
man farmer with us ; signifying, I believe, 
one who gives directions to others, but is 
careful not to soil his own hands by any 
actual labor. On the contrary, he seemed 
very busily occupied in laboring upon his 
farm. 
At the distance of about an English 
| mile from this place, is the house of Or- 
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ness, an estate once occupied by Arendt 
Person, and one of peculiar interest from 


its connection with the history of the | 


great liberator. 


This house also possesses an interest | 


as a specimen of wood-building of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, or be- 
ginning of the sixteenth. Having come 
at an early period under the care of the 
government, it has been preserved as a 
national monument with great care, and 
as nearly as possible in its original state. 
This is the only ancient building which I 
have seen in Sweden, partaking of any 
of the marked characteristics of the Swiss 
style. It is situated upon an elevated 
promontory, jutting out into the lake. 
There seem to have been no rooms upon 
the first floor, with the exception of kitchen, 
The family apartments 
were upon the second story, and only ap- 
proached by the circular staircase, which 
the drawing exhibits, upon the exterior. 
So heavy seem the timbers of the lower 


store-rooms, &c. 


portion of the structure, destitute as it is 
of windows, as to indicate that it was con- 
structed with especial reference to a de- 
fense during the disturbed times in which 
it was erected. In the lower story the 
logs are left bare, while in the second 
The 
second story, it will be observed, projects 


they are covered with shingles. 


over the first, and is supported by trusses. 


The 


principal room of the house is 
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fitted up with various articles of furniture 
belonging to the age of Gustavus Wasa. 
Here are preserved the bed and bedstead 
upon which he slept while at Orness, and 
an antique table and chairs, said to have 
belonged to the same room when he occu- 
pied it. Here are also figures in wax of 
the Dalecarlian peasants, who were instru- 
mental in the escape of Gustavus from 
Also of the celebrated runner 
whom the Dalesmen sent in pursuit of the 
hero, to bring him back from his projected 
flight to Norway. This was an important 
moment in tie history of Sweden. There 
are also figures of Gustavus himself in 
armor, and of his perfidious host, Arendt 
Person. Upon a table lay a copy of the 
Bible, published during his reigt Sus- 
pended about the room were various 
specimens of arms which were in use 
among the Dalesmen at the same period. 
The apartment was rudely wainscoted on 
the side. The ceiling ornamented with 
rather of a fanciful arrangement of timber, 
like some of the old English houses of 
the reign of Elizabeth. But perhaps the 
most interesting article which the room 
contains, is a portrait of the Lady of Or- 
ness, through whose instrumentality Gus- 
tavus escaped the intended treachery of 
her husband. 


Orness. 


“The estate of Orness, whither Gustavus pro- 
ceeded from Rankhytta, was owned by Arendt 
A gold embroidered shirt- 


Person, a nobleman, 
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LECKSAND CHURCH FROM LAKE SILJA. 


collar under the woolen jerkin, had discovered 
the distinguished thresher to a maid-servant at 


| lun to Leksand. 


that place, on which occasion the master of the | 


house, the rich Anders Person, refused to har- 
bor him any longer. Arendt Person, as well as 
the latter-named individual, had been the school 
companion of Gustavus at Upsala, and received 
him now with friendly words and assurances 
of welcome, but went on the same day to Ben- 
net Brunson, the king’s bailiff in the district, 
with whom, next morning, he returned, attended 
by some twenty men to seize his guest. The 
object of this search had, however, disappeared ; 
its fajlure was owing to Barbara Stigsdotter, 
the wife of Arendt, who thus incurred the irrec- 
oncilable enmity of her husband. Suspecting 
treachery in him, she had warned Gustavus in 
the night, and furnished him with a sledge and 
guide, by which he escaped to Master Jon, the 
priest of Swardsis.”— Geijen, Hist. of the Swedes, 

It was through the door-way, in the 
sear of the house, that tradition says the 
noble fugitive escaped. It will be seen 
in the illustration. Gustavus seems, on 
more occasions than one, to have been in- 
debted to the generosity and tact of women 
for his safety. It is an interesting fact, 
that the Lady of Orness was herself a 
Dane. 

WALK TO LEKSAND. 

Art an early hour the next morning, we 
leit cur comfortable quarters at the farm 
of lilla Orness, to continue our ramble 
across the country, having previously or- 





dered our luggage forwarded from Fah- | 


After a pleasant walk 
through the fields, we arrived at the pic- 
turesque little church of Aspeboda. 

The architecture of this building is quite 
unlike that of any other church edifice 
which I have seen in the North. It is 
situated in a wild and secluded spot, and 
its light minarets lift themselves above the 
trees, giving it quite an Eastern effect. 
It is constructed of timber, and covered 
with shingles. Nearthe church I stopped 
for a little time at the house of the pastor, 
a venerable man, who informed me that 
the edifice dated back to some time during 
the Catholic period, and was originally 
built in the woods, as a place of prayer for 
travelers passing that way. Its interior 
exhibits two quite elaborate carvings, as 
well as several portraits. These portraits 
strike one as quite singular in many of the 
Swedish churches. In place of the Ma- 
donnas and saints of Catholic countries, one 
often sees here in the country churches 
portraits of different sovereigns and knights 
in armor ; and at times of other individuals 
who have distinguished themselves, belong- 
ing to the parish. 

The most interesting object which the 
church of Aspeboda presents, is a picture 
of Egelbert Englebertson, who was a na- 
tive of this parish. Sweden is much in- 
debted to the hardy, brave, and freedom- 
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loving Dalesmen. This remark by no 
means applies alone to their protection and 
successful aid afforded to the great lib- 
erator in throwing off the Danish yoke. 
But at other periods of Swedish history, 
the Dalesmen have been the first to strike 
a blow for the great principles of liberty. 
The story of Englebertson, who preceded 
by some years Gustavus Wasa, is one of 
peculiar interest. All history agrees in 
according to this man singular abilities, 
and a noble and lofty purpose. The mel- 
ancholy termination of his career, which, 
but for treachery, might perhaps have been 
as successful and brilliant as that of the 
great liberator, throws a dark shadow over 
his memory. 

It was evening when we arrived at 
Heljbo station, where we passed the night. 
The peasants were returning to their 
homes after the labors of the day. The 
most striking groups which I observed 
among them, were of women returning 
home from their work in the fields, with 
rakes and other farming utensils upon their 
shoulders, busily occupied meantime with 
their knitting, while they drove home their 
cows from the fields, which they had 
driven out in the morning, in order to se- 
cure a supply of fresh milk while at their 
work. Their countenances were particu- 
larly cheerful, which seemed to indicate 
that they did not look upon their mode of 
life as hard. 

As we approached Leksand the next 
morning, I observed, at numerous points 
along the road, the May-poles which were 
erected for the celebration of midsummer’s 
féte ; some of them were elaborately orna- 
mented with wreaths of evergreen and 
twigs of birch; but they looked sad in 
their brown and faded tinge. Just before 
reaching Leksand, the Dal Elf is crossed 
by means of a floating bridge. These 
bridges are in very general use in Sweden, 
and are often built across arms of the 
lakes as well as rivers. 

The parish of Leksand is prettily situ- 
ated at the foot of the Lake of Silja, a 
picturesque sheet of water inclosed by 
mountains. This is the very heart of the 
Province of Dalecarlia. The church of 


Leksand is the largest in Dalecarlia; it 
stands immediately upon the shore of the 
lake. 

It is very certain that whatever want of 
taste the Dalesmen may display in select- 
ing sites for their own domicils, that their 





churches are always beautifully situated, 
and present a very remarkable contrast, in 
their extent and elegance, to the habitations 
of the people. This parish contains a 
population of something more than eleven 
thousand, scattered along the borders of 
the lake for many miles, as well as in the 
interior of the country. The village itself, 
in the neighborhood of the church, is made 
up of scattering timber houses, painted red, 
with a population of about eight hundred. 
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ALL THE WAY BY WHICH THE LORD 
THY GOD LED THEE. 


WHEN we reach a quiet dwelling 
On the strong eternal hills, 

And our praise to him is swelling 
Who the vast creation fills; 

When the paths of prayer and duty, 
And affliction, all are trod, 

And we wake and see the beauty 
Of our Saviour and our God ; 


With the light of resurrection, 
When our changed bodies glow, 
And we gain the full perfection 
Of the bliss begun below; 
When the life that “ flesh” obscureth 
Tn each radiant form shall shine, 
And the joy that aye endureth 
Flashes forth in beams divine ; 


While we wave the palms of glory 
Through the long eternal years, 
Shall we e’er forget the story 
Of our mortal griefs and fears ? 
Shall we e’er forget the sadness, 
And the clouds that hung so dim, 
When our hearts are fill’d with gladness, 
And our tears are dried by Him? 


Shall the memory be banish’d 
Of His kindness and His care, 
When the wants and woes are vanish’d 
Which He loved to soothe and share? 
All the way by which He led us, 
All the grievings which He bore, 
All the patient love He taught us, 
Shall we think of them no more? 


Yes! we surely shall remember 
How he quicken’d us from death— 
How he fann’d the dying ember 
With His Spirit’s glowing breath. 
We shall read the tender meaning 
Of the sorrows and alarms, 
As we trod the desert, leaning 
On his everlasting arms. 


And His rest will be the dearer 
When we think of weary ways, 
And His light will seem the clearer 
As we muse on cloudy days. 

O, ’twill be a glorious morrow 
To a dark and stormy day! 
We shall recollect our sorrow 
As the streams that pass away. 
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THE LITTLE WHITE PEBBLE, AND | 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


T was during the height of the theatrical 
season at Munich, in 1795, that one 
evening a pale young man took a prom- 
inent part in a new piece. His mournful 
looks and spiritless actions were so utterly 
at variance with the drolleries he had to 
say, that, being unmercifully hissed by the 
spectators, he was peremptorily dismissed 
by the enraged manager, who was the com- 
poser of the unsuccessful comedy. Little 
did they think, and as little did they care, 
that in a wretched garret lay the cold 
remains of his once dear father ; that five 
little brothers and sisters and a desolate 
widow looked up to him as their only 
hope and support; or that, so deep was 
his poverty, he could buy neither food for 
the living, nor a coffin for the dead. Pic- 
ture, then, his intense grief when, with 
a few crowns in his pocket, the result of 


his dismissal, he leaves the theater, gives | 
his humble order at the undertaker’s, buys 
bread for his starving family, and staggers 
to his comfortless home. He looks back 
upon the past, and he sees only misfortune 
and failure ; he tries to dream of the fu- 
ture, but, alas! there is neither encour- 
agement nor hope. Then see him, watch- 
ing all the long lone night by his father’s 
corpse, and following it to the grave in the 
morning ; track him as he listlessly saun- 
ters through the streets, and idly wanders 
on the banks of the river; mark him 
watching the flowing water, till, hard press- | 
ed by misfortune, the terrible thought of | 
suicide enters his poor harassed brain ; | 





then observe him shudder at the guilty 
thought, fall on his knees to beg for mercy 
and forgiveness, till at last, worn out by 
fatigue and anxiety, he sinks down on the 
soft grass—to sleep. 

The still night has hushed all nature 
into quiet ; and asthe drowsy winds how] | 
softly round the resting-place of grief, and 
the murmuring waters chant a low wail 
of sympathy with the sufferer’s woe, there 


seems, as if in answer to the prayer of 

anguish he had uttered, to arise from those 

dark waters, which but an hour er two be- 

fore whispered to him dire despair, an 

angel of deliverance, which, as it gently | 
hovers over the sleeping unfortunate, ap- | 
pears to scatter blessings from its gracious 
wings, and by its magic touch bids hope | 
gush forth from the hard, cold rock. 

Vor. IX.—28 
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Soon the merry chirping of birds and 
the cheerful rays of the morning sun 
arouse the sleeper. Refreshed and thank- 
ful ai heart that he is still living, he pre- 
pares to return to the city. His attention, 
however, is arrested by a smooth, white 
chalk-stone, on which are traced the deli- 
cate fibers of a sprig of moss. He remem- 
bers that, the evening before, his tears fell 
on this very stone, and moistened the moss ; 
some wandering bird or playful gust of 
wind has borne the plant far away; but 
there is its impress exquisitely penciled 
on the white surface of the stone. Struck 
by the phenomenon, we hear the young 
German say, as he picks up the-fair peb- 
ble and wends his way to the city : “ This 
means something; Providence has not 
deserted me; I am a bad actor, a bad 
singer, but whe knows, I may be reserved 
for something better.” 

Here let the curtain fall upon the vision. 
It did mean something ; that white pebble 
was a fragment of the now celebrated Ba- 
varian lithographic stone, and that pale 
young man was Aloise Senefelder, the in- 
ventor of lithography. Remember, then, 
O young man, when, beset by troubles and 
difficulties, you are tempted to despair, 
remember the poor actor of Munich, and 
be assured that he who bade the trickling 
tears of grief imprint the light sporule 
upon the fair limestone, is ready to hear 
you in the hour of your sadness, and can 
open up to all who truly seek him a way 
of escape from trouble. 

Abandoning his former profession, Sen- 
efelder became an author ; being too poor, 
however, to pay for the printer’s labor in 


publishing his manuscripts, he set about 


trying to print for himself. In the course 
of his experiments, he found that soap, 
wax, and lampblack, made a good compo- 
sition for writing on copper; he then used 
strong nitric acid to eat away a portion 
of the copper and leave the letters in re- 
lief; these sheets he then printed. But 
as writing backward was not easy, and as 
copper was not cheap, he was led to make 


| further experiments on the stone from the 


banks of the Isere. This he polished and 
used instead of copper. One day, while 
thus employed, his mother came into his 
work-room and requested him to take ac- 
count of some linen which was going. to 
the washerwoman. Not having a scrap of 
paper or a drop of ink at hand, he hastily 
wrote out the list with his prepared ink 
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upon a polished stone, intending to copy it 


at leisure. When he was going to wipe | 


the writing from the stone, the idea struck 
him that he might take impressions from 
it; having bit the stone gently with acid, 
so as to leave the letters a little prominent, 
he found, after charging it with ink, that 
he could take impressions easily upon re- 
newing the ink for each print. Experi- 
menting further, he soon saw that it was 
not essential to leave the letters raised, 
but that the simple principle of grease re- 
sisting water was sufficient. Here was 
the true secret of lithography. The cal- 
careous stone has, strange to say, a strong 
affinity or liking for both grease and water ; 
while, as is well known, grease and water 
have for one another quite as decided an 
antipathy. Working upon this simple 
principle, Senefelder, by drawing or writ- 
ing subjects upon the stone with fatty 
substances, produced some good speci- 
mens. The stone, imbibing greedily the 
grease, fixed the subject upon its surface ; 
this being damped with a wet cloth, till 
the whole face of the stone was covered, 
except where the greasy lines resisted the 
water, a roller of proper printing-ink was 
passed over the stone. Those parts upon 
which the water was standing, would 
necessarily resist the ink, and it would 
only be received by the oily lines of the 
subject. When fully charged with ink, a 
paper was laid upon it, and by the appli- 
cation of a scraping pressure from above, 
the print was produced. 

This was lithography in its early days, 
and the fundamental principles remain the 
same ; but as this art is so seriously af- 
fected by the most delicate niceties in 
chemistry, and the slightest variations in 
the weather, it is not to be wondered at 
that Senefelder met with innumerable 
difficulties. With astonishing persever- 
ance, however, he battled with. his daily 
trials, until, in 1799, he obtained a patent 
to practice in Bavaria, and he afterward 
attempted to set up presses in London, 
Paris,and Vienna. It soon spread through 
Germany and France, and, being taken 
up by clever artists, rapidly attained ex- 
cellence. In 1800, it was introduced into 
England, and in 1819, the stout-hearted 
Senefelder, with characteristic candor and 
public spirit, divulged all his secrets, and 
published his receipts, hoping, as he says, 
“that it might produce many excellent 
lithographers.” 








| Subsequently Hullmandel, who studied 
| chemistry under Faraday, worked with 
| great success, and invented tinting and 
the use of the brush upon stone, commonly 
| called lithotint. From his studio, by the 
pencils of Cattermole, Roberts, Harding, 
| Haghe, and others, some of the most ex- 
quisite specimens of modern art have been 
| sent out, and now London alone, besides 
| heaps of minor presses, can boast of many 

master establishments. It is but forty 
| years ago since painters, engravers, and 
| esenelennam. with most active tongues 
vilified the struggling art, and cautioned 
the public against “ greasy and smutty 
daubs,” and wise-heads in high quarters 
ventured to say that ‘‘ it was all very well 
in its way, only it must be kept within 
| its proper limits.” The interval has, 
however, turned the tables, and lithog- 
raphy, as a useful, cheap, and elegant 
art, has taken a position which engraving 
never could. For not only does it send 
out the merchant’s letter in his own hand- 
writing, and furnish the whole paper para- 





phernalia of the counting-house at a cheap 
rate ; not only does it descend into all the 
common necessities of every-day life ; but 


| it gives us the finest subjects of the best 
| artists, crisp from their own hands, and 
bearing the real touches of their own 
pencils. Nor is this all, for it gives, fur- 


ther, color, and it interprets faithfully 
| every tint and gradation of shade, and 
| transmits them, fresh from the painter’s 
easel, to multiplied copies, every one of 


which is a true fac-simile of the original. 

Contrast, then, in your mind, 1795 and 
1856. Look, on the one hand, at unfor- 
tunate Senefelder, and then, on the other, 
at the numerous professors of his art at 
the present day; look, on the one side, 
at the little white fragment of limestone, 
and, on the other, at the “ quarry” of 


stones, which in one establishment alone 


weighs several hundred tons; look at the 
clumsy press that first threw off a sheet 
from stone at Munich, and then look at 
the elegant machines oj modern days, 


some of which are wrought by steam ; and 


thus learn that important and cheering 
lesson, to bear up bravely even although 
troubles thicken fast and perplexities seem 
to extinguish hope. For, to use Sene- 
| felder’s own words, “ Why should we 


ever despair? God can turn our pain 
| into pleasure, and our bitterness into 


| joy.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS 


EnGuisH OrntHograrHy.—We sympathize with 
our correspondent, to whose letter we here give 
place. It has always appeared to us one of the 

reatest marvels of the human intellect, that 
long ere arriving at maturity it should be able 
in some cases to master the Spelling book, while 
to others that little volume presents difficulties 
absolutely insurmountable. We know a black- 
eyed shaver, of eleven summers, who can’t be 
puzzled with hard words, and we know at least 
one doctor of divinity whose knowledge 
English orthography is infinitely less than his 
knowledge of Greek roots and Hebrew idioms, 
He never cou/d spell, and never will, should he 
age of Methuselah. But there is no 
help for him, nor we fear for our correspondent, 
who says: 


The 


live to the 


“Our spelling is bad, bad beyond endurance, es- 
i lly when we spell right, according to custom. 
It is not right to write wright rite! More than 
half the words in our language contain too many 

r i these are put together in such an awkward 
manner that we are o to spell 
memory, i tead of rules. We 



























ure good for? Who re- 

nu the remembered, who is 
governed by m 

‘There o many exceptions to the rules that the 

mind becomes perplexed in their application, and there 

is no other way than to fall back on the memory, think 


how the word appears to the «ve as it is seen in print, 
! l “ \ If the appearance of the 
the next thing is to get the 


1 then ascertain how the 








rhis need not be the case 
our orthography were sufliciently simple 
and natural, Every letter in the alphabet 
er of a certain sound, some of the 
and if placed beside certain others, 
and by the bungling rules of orthog- 
1 & needless extent as to per- 
Absolute perfection in orthog- 
not be looked for, but when we find this 


of science full of absurdities a reformation 





is supposed 








rv to sucl 








ple and course 





sought 
t any one open ¢ 


Li 
found that does not ¢ 





book and searcely a line 
e proof of the stern nec 
of a thorough change in our mode of spelling. 
*Why do we need »/ to produce the sound we give 
to A when f will doas well? Of what use is Zin ecou/d, 
could and should? Why not put in, y and 2, and 
call them siient letters? Is / of any ber in dourt, 
or 0 in doulle? So it is all along thro the wide 
range of the En glish lar ge. We are npered and 
bound by the diseordan vis of custom, yet we must 
c the rules, we m e erned by the standards 
governs the star vaard authors? ‘O, they 
follow establishec wore tice of the best speakers and 
writers.” By whom are the best speakers and writers 
governed? Answer, * By the standard authors.” Very 
yoverned, yet 





ssity 




















well, it is good both to govern an d to be 
where evils exist in any kind of government, it is wise 
to correct them, as well in the government of orthog- 
apby as in anythir 

“The tedious, clumsy manner of spelling in our lan- 
cuage ‘ecording to the established usage of the best 
makers and writers, has led to the formation of a 
system of Phonography, by which those who learn and 
ractice it, spell aceording to the philosophy of scx 
ng to each letter a simple sound, and only writi 
such letters as are necessary to form the sound which 
the word should convey. They find no diffienlty in 
writing and reading in this short style, but many actual 
advantages. [four lexicographers and publishers were 
to form the shortest possible method of spelling, and 
were introduced and taught in all the schools through- 
out the country, the children would learn it easily ; but 
could those who have grown up under the present 

























system ‘find time to go back and again learn to spell ? 
Yes, many of*them could, and especially those who 
write much would find that they saved time by the 
process, and having once learned that easy method 
they would have no desire to return to the old. 

“There are improvements going on in agriculture, 
navigation, architecture, &c., while here we are with 
our orthography two centuries behind the times, 
dragging out p-h-t-h-i-s-i-c and then calling it 
* tizzik: We write through, while thru would be 
better. We laugh at Englishmen because they omit 
the sound of A where it is written and apply it where 
the letter does not exist. Thus: ‘The Aox it és orn 
and broke Ait off, instead of: ‘The ox hit his horn, 
&ec.,’ and yet we pronounce honor as though it were 
If we pronounce it onw”, according to 
Webster, why not write it so? Either our pronun- 
ciation or spelling, in thousands of instances, is wre 
Because of this, Ls xieographers are ot bliged to spel 
many common words for us, and this they do on the 

principles of phonography, or rathe +r of common sense, 

thus: * League (leeg) yhy not write it Zeeg at once, 
without making a necessity for an explanation? We 
need as much uniformity as possible in the orthog- 
raphy of the nation, but we need not be wniformiy 
wrong. We need rules in spelling, and those rules 
must proceed from authority of some kind. 

‘Would it be impracticable for the leading minds in 
the science and literature of our country, in conven- 
tion or otherwise, to remodel our system of orthog- 
raphy, expunge its defects, and introduce necessary 
amendment? Why not? 

“Men voluntarily assemble in conventions and form 
political platforms, and when one such national plat- 
form is constructed as suits the mass, more than half 
the people rush ov it, while the rest go wnder 
“A few men with delegated powers frame laws for 
t vation, others for the Chureh; they repeal, amend, 
reconstruct, &¢., and cannot this be done in some 
way for our literature ? 

“Let us have a change in the orthography of our 
guage, at once simple and clear, which will be easier 
for our ¢ hildren and for foreigners to learn, and easier 
for all to write.” 


spelled onur. 

















ApoTHEGMS From ArcupisHop WHATELY.— 
greater power of condensation 
hbishop. Weextract a few marked 


Few writers have 
than the are 
passages: 


Pedantry.—* The pedantry of learning has been 
often and deservedly ridiculed; but there is another 
danger on the other side, quite as great and more in- 
which is seldom mentioned, it is the ped- 


tole rable, 


tnt of * Comiinon sense dit experience,” 

Sophistry is like poison. It is at once detected and 
nauseated when presented to us in a concentrated form ; 
just as a fallacy in a few sentences, 





not deceive a child, may deceive half the 
. if diluted in a quarto volume. In a course of 
gument, just as it is in mechanics, nothing is stronger 
than its weakest part: and, con a a chain which 
Ity link will break; but though the number 
of links a nothing to the strens eth of the chain it 
adds much to the chance of the Ju uty one’s excapi ing 
ol servation. 

Hitting the Mark.—* Many a meandering discourse 
one hears, i h the preacher aims at nothing, and 
hits it.” 

Questions,—* A fool can ask more questions than a 
wise man can answer; but 4 wise man cannot ask more 
questions than he will find a fool ready to answer.” 

‘Art of Pleasing.—Ue will please most who is aim- 
ing, not to please, but to give pleasure.” 





has one fat 











Far Meat.—The following is from the Scalpel, 
a medical journal, published in this city, and 
edited with great ability : 


“With young girls, fashion sometimes deters from 
eating of fat meat, which is regarded as a sign of gross- 
id want of delicacy; and many, between the 
en and twenty years, manifest the injuri- 
iences of this error. The skin is flabby, 
cool, and blanched, and the whole system appears ex- 
sanguineous; the cheeks are sometimes flushed with a 
transient, irritative, feverish heat, but there is a persist- 
ent coldness of the hands and feet, and the aggregate 
heat of the body is deticient. The lymphatic glands 
of the neck become enlarged. The appetite is irregular 
and fastidious; especially in the morning, food is taken 





ness ¢ 





ages of thi 








ous conseq 
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reluctan 
assem b! 


or utterly refused. In short, the general | business, with no vehement desires, or stormy passions, 
of symptoms indicate a scrofwlous constitu- | or even engrossing tastes, his sou! lived in the present 

y—expending or rather enlarging itself 
ecome aggravated by an excessive use of | in little kindnesses, smiles, words of sympathy, looks 








tion. In most cases there is a morbid thirst, and th —for every 


symptoms t 





nd other drinks. If, perchance, the friends | of love, deeds of mercy, crumbs of comfort. //umanity 
a fash ble hydropathie mon i 





inia, the was his unaffected passion With ‘a face of the Beati- 
of cold water is brought in requisition, | tudes,’ his presence was a benediction. ‘The eve that 

» lessen the vital heat, depress the powers | saw him blessed him, the ear that heard him bore wit 
tid in the fall developme | ness to him.’ He was every man’s brother, without 
the pain of adoption! a natural keeper of the Christian 

law of brotherly love, i/ustrating what is so 1 lly 


obscured, even by the painful effort of his follows rs’ 









lividuals who avoid fat n 
} e thou 

















1 al eges, and various saccharine lives, our Saviour’s declaration, *My yoke is easy 
But they constitute an imperfect substi- | my burden is light.’” 
neat, without which, sooner or later, the 
st sure tu show the ffect of deficier . 2 a TY »y P 
irc tu show the effect ol clent A Sineurar Carcuration.—The following 





ed, | mystical calculation is said to show that the 
vation | year 1857 is fraught with new changes in the 











and i ry, is ex s ; t has | fate of France. Though we have no faith in 
receiy ttle attention ts im nee can hardly b . . 
“nel Ae praeetaeg Tc NE yele Mes lige eps mang a A | Such mysticisms, yet still we should not be sur- 
one fifth of the hur race is destroyed by phthisis. | prised, when we take into consideration the 
: Ss, Whose children have this aversion to oily | number of secret revolutionary societies which 
’ « fear sign of ear liss itior the subiect . ¥ . - 
— cost hatenes - exist all over France at the present time, if the 
; : hopes of those who put faith in the following 
f ira ] I > 
persons in making matrimoni figures were realized : 
of p ans, the profes il, p v et os ; 
ma \ rhe presumy 1794—Downfall of the Revolutionary Counc 
hold hat a person who habitu 







































-From a work recently no ’ 
lad for the Social,” we 
ale Beauty 
a 
sai 
ive 
x, wh 
ons a, Mateated age houldera te ‘ 
S rt xn s I V Il they would go on S 
the vere ‘ any ‘ X ive 
of The w r was s that t y Those 
y, except 1 half nv: 
. j loft ey: but they " t 
w ! the way 1 the f made the water up prejudice ; 
t ! ] \ proces tle affirmed t 
heat and s y of the poorest recomimendati 
‘ \ l i resting-place 
I the remains and other 
Ww ‘ rof M 4 Ss] hew ntly uw/eNCU 1S 
« fe min ind those very ¢ 
rt ‘ s ! r ! ’ v ern European, f rm t 
th e las ! pert It was from the common and 
It t s ntrywomen, that Rubens it 
Le mucl avy nd odious 
s a riva | Inaster Was des to repre 
‘ y f r ent the * beautif he had no idea of wity under 
g and Such is the effect two hundred w t. His very Graces are fat. But 
" ! iracte it should be remembered that all his mod were 
Such is the reward of s e goodness! | Dutehwomen The hair is a beautiful ornament of 
sition of greatest iral s woman, but it has always been adisputed point which 
t ind cir s ‘ rmost becomes it. We aecount red hair an abom- 
4 pet wr ger f character, he } nation; but in the time of Elizabeth it found ad- 
out iS nat \ Is i . % rose, | mirers, and was in fashion. Mary of Scotl hougl 
gaf u ! b region has par she had exquisite hair of her own, wore red fronts, 
Perfeetly u 1 by the world, fond of | Cleopatra was red-h and the Venetian ladies to 
pleasures, Without any urgent and straining | this day counterfeit yellow hair.” 
+ 
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“ After all that may be said or sung about it, beauty 
is an undeniable fact, and its endowment not to be dis- 
paraged. Sydney Smith gives some good advice on 
the subject. ‘Never teach false morality. How ex- 
quisitely absurd to teach a girl that beauty is of no 
value, dress of no use! Beauty is of value; her whole 
prospects and happiness in life may often depend upon 
& new gown or a becoming bonnet; if she has five 
grains of common sense, she will find this out. The 


great thing is to teach her their just value, and that 
there must be something better under the bonnet than 
a pretty face, for real happiness. But never sacrifice 
truth.’ 


THE BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


“Woman may be said almost to enjoy the monopoly 
of personal beauty. A good-humored writer thus de- 
fines her position in this respect as contrasted with the 
opposite sex: If you, ladies, are much handsomer 
than we, it is but just you should acknowledge that 
we have helped you, by voluntarily making ourselves 
ugly. Your superiority in beauty is made up of two 
things: first, the care which you take to increase your 
charms; secondly, the zeal which we have shown to 
heighten them by the contrast of our finished ugli- 
ness—the shadow which we supply to your sunshine. 
Your long, pliant, wavy tresses, are all the more beau- 
tiful because we cut our hair short; your hands are 
all the whiter, smaller, and more delicate, because we 





reserve to ourselves those toils and exercises which 
make the hands large and hard. We have devoted 
entirely t 0 your use flowers, feathers, ribbons, jewelry, 
silks, gold and silver embroidery. Still’ more to in- 








crease the difference between the sexes, which is your 
greatest charm, and to give you the handsome share, 
we have divided with you the hues of nature. To you 
we have given the colors t are rich and splendid, | 
or soft and harmonious; for ourselves, we have kept | 
those that are dark and dead. We have given you | 
sun and light; we have kept night and darkness.” | 


A Youne Per.—Mr. Aifred Wallace, the en- 
terprising naturalist, went out to Borneo to 
cult an acquaintance with the little-known 
inhabitants of its wide-spreading woods and 
swamps, about fifteen months ago. Accounts 
have from time to time reached England of his 
investigations, and he has himself lately given 
some account of his doings. Among other 
things, to be doing considerable exe- 
cution among the Bornean orangs, those famous 
wild men of the woods which figure so conspicu- 
ously in the writings of our older naturalists. 
Mr. W has brought down no less than 
seventeen of these monsters, with a view to as- 
certain, by actual examination, the number of 
species of these animals which are indigenous 
to Borneo. One of these victims of a somewhat 
too eager science was a female, with a young 
one, which Mr. Wallace kept alive, and of which 
he gives the following racy account : 


i vat 


he seems 





allace 


“The little animal was probably not more than a 
month old when I obtained it by shootiug its mother, 
with whom it fell to the ground apparently uninjured 
I found out afterward that it had then broken a leg 
and an arm, which, however, mended so rapidly, that 
[ only noticed it a week or two afterward, by observ- 
ing the hard swelling on the a where the irregular 
junction of the bone had 1 place. When I first | 

)btained it it was toothless, but a few days afterward 
it cut itstwo lower front teeth. I fed it with rice- 


take 





water, given out of a bottle with a quill in the cork, | 
which, after one or two trials, it sucked very well. 
When, however, finger was placed in its mouth, it 





i remarkable vigor, drawing in its 
might, thinking, no doubt, it 
t thing at Is and wondering that 

get no milk out of it. It would 
persevere for a long time, till at last it gave up with 
despair and disgust, indicated generally by a very baby- 
like scream. [It was soon found necessary to give the 
little fellow a daily washing.] It wineed a little, and 
made ridiculously wry feces when the cold water was 
poured over its head, but enjoyed the rubbing dry 
imazingly. For the first day or two it clung desper- 
ately, with its four hands, to whatever it could lay | 


would suck at it wi 
little cheeks with all 
had hold of the righ 
all its ex 


its 
ast, 


tions could 








| express its approval or dislike 


hold of, and having once unawares caught hold of my 


whiskers and beard, it clutched them with its little 
hooked fingers cruelly tight, and I had considerable 
difficulty in getting free. It doubtless felt quite at 
home, being accustomed to cling from its birth to the 
long hair of its mother. 

“ When restless, it would struggle about with its hands 
up to eatch bold of something, and might often be 
secn quite contented when it had some bit of rag or 
stick grasped in two or three of its hands. At other 
times it would take hold of its own feet, and, latterly, 
its constant practice was to cross its arms like a little 
Napoleon, and with cach hand seize hold of the long 
hair just below its opposite shoulder. I soon found 
that I could feed my infant Mias with a spoon, and 
make its food rather more solid. I gave it soaked or 
chewed biscuit, with a little sugar and egg, and some- 
times sweet potatoes. These it liked very much, and 
it was a never-failing source of amusement to observe 
the curious changes of countenance by which it would 
of what was given it. 
It would lick its lips, draw in its cheeks, and turn up 
its eyes with an expression of the most supreme satis- 
faction, when it had a mouthful particularly to its 
tuste. On the other hand, when its food was not suf- 
ficiently sweet or palatable, it would turn the mouth- 
ful about with its tongue for a moment, as if trying to 
extract what flavor there was, and then push it all out 
between its lips. Ifthe same food were continued, it 
would set up a seream, and kick about violently, ex- 
actly like a baby in a passion. 





Mr. Wallace goes on to detail the behavior 
of his little orang with a small hare-lipped mon- 


key that was given it for a companion and 
playmate. He also mentions his making an 
‘artificial mother’ for the little fellow, by 


wrapping up a piece of buffalo-skin into a bun- 
dle, with the long hair outside—a contrivance 
which succeeded so well that the poor little 
creature took it for its lost mother, and tried 
hard to suck, “It would pull itself up close by 
strength of its arms, and try everywhere 
for a likely place, but only succeeded in getting 
mouthfuls of wool, when, of course, it would be 
greatly disgusted, scream violently, and, if not 
rescued, let itself fall.” One day it 
got so much wool into its throat that it was 
nigh being choked, and the “dummy” had to 
be taken away. Mr. Wallace lost his pet, at 
length, by intermittent fever, after having had 
it in his possession for nearly three months. 


the 


would soon 


Gigantic Trees.—In 1853, a ne very was 
made in California by Mr. William Lobb, 
entific traveler and naturalist, of a rv 
of pines, of most colossal growth, far exceeding 
in height and circumference any tree hitherto 
known. They were met with, between eighty 
and ninety in number, varying in height from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred and 
twenty feet, all within the circuit of a mile, in 
a solitary district on the elevated slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, near the head waters of the 
Stanislau and San Antonio Rivers, in latitude 
38ON., longitude 10/ W., at an elevation 
of five thousand feet above the level of the sea 
Mr. Lobb sent home specimens of the branches 
this conifer, bearing foliage and 
cones, and a drawing of the entire tree, of which 
a lithograph was published by Sir William 
Hooker, together with its scientific characters, 
in the * Botanical Magazine.” The description 


& Sci- 


9g 


gigantic 


of 


| of it in detail also appeared in the * Gardener’s 


‘““What a tree is this!” said Dr. 
what portentous aspect and al- 
antiquity! They say that the 


Chronicle.” 
Lindley ; “of 
most fabulous 


specimen felled at the junction of the Stanislau 
and Antonio was above three thousand years 








o74 


old; that is to say, it must have been a little 
plant when Samson was slaying the Philistines, 
or Paris running away with Helen, or Auneas car- 
rying off good Pater Anchises upon his filial shoul- 
And this may very well be true, if it 
does not grow above two inches in diameter in 


de rs, 





twenty years, which we believe to be the fact.”’ 
Seconp-RATE Porerry.—Ruskin’s remarks on 
the propensity of rhymesters t » hurry into print, 
apply with equal force to writers of pros Hk 
} ty no « ought 


A inferior 


t takes 





blunders upon and gives 
cood thonghts i 
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and bea 
Morar Covraa ey Smith, in his work 

( Moral Philosophy, speaks in this wise of 

what men lose for want of a | moral cour- 

age r independer f nd: “A great deal 

of talent is lost in t rid for the want of a 

little courage. Every day sends to the grave 

a number of obscure men, who have nly re 

mained in obscurity because their timidity has 

prevented them from making a tirst effor ind 
wi if they could have | ! nduce t egil 

y 1, in all probability, hav e great lengths 

in the career of far | ict is, t to do 

anything in this world worth doir e must 
not stand back shivering, and think t the 
cold and the danger, but ju in l imbl 
through as well as we can It w net do to 
be perpetually cal iting tasks, and adjusting 
ni chances; t ret flood 
where a man ¢ friends upon an 
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intended publication for a hundred and fifty 
years, and then live to s2e its success after- 
ward; but at present, a man waits, and doubts, 
and hesitates, and consults his brother, and his 
uncie, and particular friends, till one fine day 








he finds that he is sixty years of age; that he 
has lost so much time in consulting his first 
' ° . _— 
} cousin and particular friends, that he has no 
} more time to follow their advice.” 
| East Arrica.—An officer in the Bom! 






Army, Richard 


interesting 


Burton, has written a very 
“First Footsteps in E 
| Africa; or, an Exploration of Harar ;” which 
is a curious record of a curious enterprise. 
The traveler penetrated into places hitherto un- 
explored ; littl ran 
| endured much privation ; and 





work, 


| saw races very known; 
q 
ks, and 


many Tris 





lays his whole experience before us in a frank 
and manly manner. 
society, he set off 
the 


Traveling in disguise 





Growing Weary of garrison 


with 





mules, and 
and unknown Harar. 
most of the time, he has 
to assume cnrious characters. <A rt time 
Affehan, now we have him in 
the more pacific position of a merchant: 


servants, 


camels, for remote 


sh 


since he was an 


mind that 
to be con 
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I am a Moslen 
nded with 
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tradesman, di and T.G 
. he is everywl welcomed 
» bears in his mind and manner 
t e may ‘ ¢ prir 1) : 
m ki you a yard of ¢ Cor 
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him: yet he is by no means def tin acu Ile 
Sagrave and reverend ior, With rosary in } 
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in all 7 s eeren va aa ¢ . 
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molder in oth rj aces but his fatherls 


The caravan is now fairly under way, d 





long the coast, and a picture sque ap] 





it is. While the sun is up the he it 

s heavily on them, but as night comes on 

air is fresh and clear; the weary camels 

ling themselve n the ground; a fire is light d, 

and they sit down to a supper of dates. Such 

was their life as they passed the maritime plain 
ind made for the Ghauts, the threshold of 
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1 of the desert life: 


Ethiopi 


ton tells us « 


Here is what 


a cle ar lat 





ckle, good 
infamous 


clor will 











the 
} ing human life 
ins cannot he 


trusted where 


iaving done all manner of harm et 


Glory 1s the 
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the Eesa have their good points; they are not noted 
liars, and will rarely perjure themselves: they look 
down upon petty pilfering without violence, and they 
are generous and hospitable compared with the other 
Somal. Personally, I had no reason to complain of 
them.” 

After a great deal of vexatious trouble, our 
author at length arrives at Harar, where he is 
subjected to much petty official annoyance, 
His account of the place, its history, character, 
and people, is interesting, and could scarcely 
be judged of from extracts. A paragraph about 
the Amir Ahmed, or, as he styles himself, the 
‘Sultan Ahmad bin Sultan,” will amuse our 
readers : 

“The 
state 


Ahmed is alive to the fact that some 
Neither weapons nor 


Amir 
should hedge in a prince 








rosaries are allowed in his presence; a chamberlain’s 
robe as spittoon; whenever anything is given to 


his hand must be kissed; 
idants fan him with the 


or taken from him, 
horseback atter 


even on 


two hems of 














their garments. Exes - when engaged on the Haro- 
its which he, like his father, pays to the streets 

ways at night, “he is always surrounded by a 
ody-guard, He rides to mosque escorted by a 

men, and a seore of footmen with guns and 





him; by his side walks an officer shad- 
him with a huge and heavily-fringed red satin um- 
, from India to Abyssinia the sign of princely 






dignity. Even at his prayers two or three chos-n 
matchlockmen stand over him with lighted fusees, 
When he rides forth in pub ic, he is escorted by a 
party of fifty men; the running footmen crack their 
whips and shout,‘ Let! Let! (Go! Go!) and the 

zens avoid stripes by retreating into the nearest house, 








or running into another stree 










































Swineina Frstirvars 1s Inpra.—A_ corre- 
spondent of the London Times writes to that 
paper as follows: 

‘The bloody rites of the Churruch Poojah, or swing 
ing festival, which takes place annually and at this 
time of in honor of the god Shiva, are at 
present India; and the cruelties 
then i culanitned to an the part 
of the ergy them Asa ceremony 
oft ki was to take place on 11th of April in 
the Circular road, which is distant from Caleutta about 
two mi some other gentiemen and I, who were 
desirous to see it, drove in that direction, and the 
Ww of road leading to the place w is crowded with 
natives of every caste and shade of co'or, wending their 
way r tu see the degrading spectacle, and dressed 
d most gaudy aud fantastic manner possible 

mbers of the women and children bad large 

brass s, about four inches in diameter, through 
their noses; also rings round their ankles by way of 
ment. The spot where the tragic scene was to 

be enacted was a large square, surrounded with houses, 
and on the tops of which were seated erowds of In- 
dians of every age, and all more or less excited with 
an intexicated compound called ‘bhang In the 
center of jttare was erected a long pole sixty feet 
hig t the top of this was another about forty feet 
lor wed at right an to the f a working in 
a socket i ste <otan wad enatle being whirled 
round; and te each end was attac hed : arope. Having 
waited for ten minutes or so, the infatuated native 











who s to be swung came in, amid the beating of 
Indian drums and the shouts of the people. The man 
bad a wild expression of countenance, with his eves 
glaring, being uncer the influence ‘ of whiel 

i 1 sumed great es du the three 
previous days to d This unfortunate na- 
tive { tw hooks (not unlike those used 
by chers at home for hanging up meat) thrust 
through his back, three inches apart, and making a 


hes in which the blood 
streamed down. This t » the men tied the 
was byw to one of the ends of the hor- 
¢, to the two hooks in bis back, and likewise 
: , Which was tied slackly round 








his breast to prevent him from falling to the ground 
should the flesh give way, which it sometimes does 


the 
raised the 
then ran round at 


They then pulled down 
which of 
with it, 


other end of the pole, 
with the man along 
great speed for the 


All this time the poor 


course 


and 


one 


space of a quarter of an hour. 


| of Madras, 


man was suspended in the air by the hooks in bis 
back, and whirling round fifty feet from the ground; 
and frm the manner in which he kicked about his 
legs h zappe ared to be suffering great agony. When 
he was let down and the hooks taken out of his bae k, 
he was more dead than alive, and the laceration caused 
by them was frightful. Men who undergo the swing- 





ing seldom survive it. While Parliament are engaged 
in making inquiry in reference to the torture em- 


ployed by the government officials in the presidency 
for the purpose of collecting the revenues 
from the natives, I think they would do well to de- 
vise some plan by which they could totally abolish 
the practice I have been endeavoring to dese 





ibe, and 


which could be more easily done now than in previ- 
ous years 


The middle and higher classes of the na- 

rstand from good authority, do not approve 

did formerly. It is only the lowest class of 
$ that takes part in the ceremony. 








the natives 


Tue Noste Wire.—Miss Bremer thus beau- 
tifully expresses a good wife’s duty: 


“If you wili learn the seriousness of life, and its 
beauty also, live for your husband; be like the night- 
ingale to his domestic life; be to him iike the sun- 
beams between the trees; unite yourself inwardly to 
him; be guided by him; make him happy: and then 
you will understand what is the best happiness of 
life, and will acquire, in your own eyes, @ worth with 
God and with man. 






And such a one was the heroine who, at 
the recent burning of the ‘“* Northern Indiana,” 
on Lake Erie, stuck so devotedly by her sick 
husband. Many an individual has been immor- 
talized Yor a less heroic act. Here are the facts, 


} 


as related in the papers: 


“A passenger on board the Northern Indi 








an account of the narrow escape of Cicero F< 

wife, of Tully. There was but one life-preserver for 
Mrs. F fe her husband; he insisted imperatively 
that she should put it on: she pe remptorily refused, 


saying she was * poor in health, and his life was worth 





far more than hers!’ The preserver hi iving no strap, 
Mrs. F. tore the hem from her dress and fastened it to 
her husband, whom she continued to encourage, say- 
ing she could hold on to him, and if the preserver 
could not sustain both, she would be the one to let go 
ind leave him to save himself. The fire was getting 








and hotter. The water was thick with human 
bodies struggling for life; she tore her bonnet, already 
on fire, from her head, hand in hand with one she 
loved better than herself, the dangerous leap. 
As they from the water Mr. Fowler assisted his 
wife in procuring a good | him, about the 
shoulders, She wiped the water from bis eyes and 
mouth, and encouraged him to retain hi 


and | 





took 
arose 


hold of on or 


s hope of being 











saved. He continued to e the waves. 
Half our elapsed, and there were no signs of assist- 
ance. Ilis strength was rapidly failing; his wife ob- 


He said he could 
must 
heard a steamer coming 


serving it, tried anew to cheer him 
not stand it any longer; it soamed as though he 
give At this moment she 
rapidly through the water. She said: *My dear hus- 
band, a few moments more and we are Don't 
you hear a boat coming? He said he did, and imme- 
diately revived, made all - efforts in his power, and 
struggled for himself and his heroie wife, until the 
Mississippi took them, with scores of others, on her 
commodious decks.” 


up 
i 


Sale 





Honest Inpvstrry.—If there is a man who 
can eat his bread at peace with God and man, 
it is that man who has brought that bread out 
of the earth by his own honest industry. It is 
cankered by no fraud—it is wet by no tear—it 
is stained by no blood. 

Lire THE Worntp Over.—When Peter of 
Cortono was engaged on a picture for the royal 
palace of Petti, Ferdinand II. particularly ad- 
mired the representation of a weeping child. 
“Has your majesty,” said the painter, “ a mind 
to see how easy it is to make this very child 
laugh?” And, suiting the action to the word, 
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the artist merely depressed the corner of the 
lips and the inner extremity of the eyebrows, 
when the little urchin seemed in danger of 
bursting his sides with laughter, who in a mo- 
ment before seemed breaking his heart with 
weeping. If this be true in the world of living 
men, slight, very slight are the causes that 
make or break the happiness of life. The 
touch of a brush can dim heaven with a cloud, 
or brighten the prospect of the fair horizon. 

How a Foot may BE Kxnown.—A fool, says 
the Arab, may be known by six things: anger 
without cause, speech without profit, change 
without motive, inquiry without object, putting 
trust in a stranger, and not knowing his friends 
from his foes. aaa 

A Curip’s Reason.—A little boy asked his 
mother which of the characters of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress she liked best. She replied, “ Chris- 
tian of course; he is the hero of the story.” 
“But I like Christiana best,” said he, “* because 
when Christian set out on his pilgrimage he 
went alone, but when Christiana started she 
took the children with her.” 

Waar ts a Coquetre.—A young lady of more 
be auty than sense ; more accomplishme nts than 
learning ; more charms of person than grace of 
mind; more admirers than friends; more fools 
than wise men for attendants. 


SMALL CHANGE 


A waa, taking the hint from a professedly re- 
ligious paper, which publishes weekly the names 
of merchants and others who have failed in 
business, suggests the propriety of issuing sim- 
ilar bulletins with reference to those who have 
grown cold in religion. For instance, let the 
article be headed 


BACKSLIDINGS SINCE OUR LAST. 


Deacon Indigo has omitted family prayer for the 
last two weeks, in cor sequence of the presence at his 
house of a young tleman from the South, of deist 
cal principles, who is said to be sweet on the deacon’s 
daughter. 

T 


he widow Buckskin, of Hard Scrabble, is in a luke- 











warm state, owing to a family difficulty with the heirs 
at | of her deceased husband 
Josiah Peppercress has had a quarrel with one of 





his neighbors about a sow and pigs. He was heard 


last week using very bad language, and may be set 








down as havi ckslidden 

The Rolypoly family have neglected the sanetuary 
for three successive Sundays, owing, it is said, to of 
fensive innnendoes thrown out by the preacher on the 
subject of cider. J 

oO the season is that of 
Ezek 








wy, there is no 
prospn ire will be total, 
and w 


A list like this might be prepared every 
week by a competent corps of editors, with cor- 
respondents in all parts of the country. It 
strikes us, however, that it would be rather 
mean employment for clergymen, although we 
admit that, for a religious paper, it would be 
more appropriate than the publication of the 


misfortunes of men of business, who frequently, 


by no fault of their own, are unable to meet 
their pecuniary engagements. 

IMPERTINENT Cunrosiry.—A gentleman, with 
a wooden leg, traveling in a stage-coach, was 
annoyed by questions relative to himself and 
his business proposed by his fellow-passengers. 


| One of them inquired how he came to lose his 





leg. ‘I will tell you,” he replied, “on condi- 
tion that you all ask me no other question.” 
To this there was no objection, and the prom- 
ise was given, “As to the loss of my leg,” 
said he, “it was bit of!” There was a pause. 
No more questions were to be asked; but one 
of the party, unable to contain himself, ex- 
claimed, “ Hang it, I should like to know how 
it was bit off.” This is an old story, but here 
is one of a similar kind, of a more recent date. 
It occurred in San Francisco, where a genuine 
Yankee, having bored a new comer with every 
conceivable question relative to his object in 
visiting the gold country, his hopes, his means, 
and his prospects, at length asked him if he had 
a family. 

“Yes, sir; I have a wife and six children in 
New-York; and I never saw one of them.” 

After this reply, the couple sat a few mo- 
ments in silence; then the interrogator again 





commenced : 

“Was you ever blind, sir?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Did you marry a widow, sir?” 

- No, sir.” 

Another lapse of silence, 

“Did I understand you to say, sir, that you 
had a wife and six children living in New-York, 
and had never seen one of them?” 

“Yes, sir; I so stated it.” 

Another and a longer pause of silence. Then 
the interrogator again inquired : 

“* How can it be, sir, that you never saw one 
of them?” 

“ Why,” was the response, “ one of them was 
born after I left.” 

Something in the same vein was Smith’s re- 
mark to his wife, that, when he was a young 
man, he boarded with a family where, during 
the whole of his stay, some twelve months, or 
so, the husband did not speak to the wife, al- 
though they met at table every day. Mistress 
Smith exclaimed, 


*“*Good heavens! what a monster he must 


have been!” 

‘Not at all. He is a very amiable man.” 

“Impossible !”’ 

“ And I think he is fully justified in this pro- 
cee ding.” 

* Justified, Mr. Smith! How ean you say so? 
A man who would preserve silence fo : 
a period, must have a most implacable 
vengeful disposition.” 





“ But, my dear, there was one little cireum- 
stance that I forgot to mention : that may miti- 
gate the severity of your judgment—the man 
was dumb!” 


Doas.—No, says Sydney Smith, I don’t like 
dogs; Ialways expect them to go mad. A Iady 
asked me once for a motto for her dog Spot. I 
proposed, “ Out, damned Spot ?” but she did not 
think it sentimental enough. You remember 
the story of the French marquise, who, when her 
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pet lap-dog bit a piece out of her footman’s leg, 
exclaimed, “ Ah, poor little beast! I hope it 
won’t make him sick.” I called one day on 
Mrs. , and her lap-dog flew at my leg and 
bit it. After pitying her dog, like the French 
marquise, she did all she could to comfort me, 
by assuring me that the dog was a Dissenter, 
and hated the Church, and was brought up in 
a Tory family. But whether the bite came 
from madness or dissent, I knew myself too 
well to neglect it, and went on the instant to 
a surgeon and had it cut out, making a memo- 
randum on the way to enter that house no 
more. 





ADVERTISEMENTS.—We have seen nothing, in 
the way of advertising, to exceed the following. 
The premises spoken of are in Colerain, Ire- 


land : 


“ To be Let, 
“To an Oppidan, a Ruricolist, or a Cosmopolitan, and 
may be entered upon immediately, 

“The House in Stoner Row, lately possessed by Capt. 
Sirer. To avoid Verbosity, the Proprietor with Com- 
vendiosity will give a Perfunctory Toentigtion of the 
’remises, in the Compagination of which he has Sedu- 
lously studied the convenience of the Occupant—it is 
free from Opacity, Tenebrosity, Fumidity, and Inju- 
eundity, and no building can have greater Pellucidity 
or Translucency—in short its Diaphaneity even in the 
Crepuscle makes it like a Pharos, and without laud, 
for its Agglutimation and Amenity, it is a most De- 
lectable Commorance; and whoever lives in it will 
find that the Neighbors have none of the Truculence, 
the Immanity, the Torvity, the Spinosity, the Putid- 
ness, the Pugnacity—nor the Fugacity observable in 
other parts of the town, theimPropinquity and Con- 
sanguinity, occasions Jucundity and Pudicity—from 
which and the Redolence of the place (even in the 
dog-days) they are remarkable for Longevity. For 
terms and particulars apply to James Hutcuinson, 
opposite the Market House.” 


From a Wisconsin paper we take the follow- 
ing, in which, after describing a farm which 
the advertiser wants to sell, he adds: “The 
surrounding country is the most beautiful the 
God of nature ever made. The scenery is ce- 
lestial—divine; also two wagons to sell, and a 
yoke of steers,” a 

Get THE CHEApPEST.—A lady applied at the 
post-office the other day in this city, says the 
Bungor Journal, for some stamps. Seing in- 
formed that they were three cents a piece, she 
asked if they could not be afforded cheaper. 
She was told that that was the price all through 
the States. She then asked if there was not a 
cheaper kind. Yes, said the clerk, here are 
some blue ones, which are a cent a piece. She 
asked if they were just as good. The clerk said 
they were, only it would take more of them, 
and they did not look so well. 0, well, said 
the lady, I never was so particular as some 
folks on looks, and I'll take some of the blue 
ones. a 

Aw Unrurnisuep Hovuse.—When Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, son of the late celebrated Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, was candidate for the repre- 
sentation of a Cornish borough, he told his father, 
if he succeeded, he should place a label on his 
forehead with these words, “To let,”’ and side 
with the party that made the best offer. ‘ Right, 
Tom,” said the father; “but don’t forget to 
add the word unfurnished,” 





Sarge Swearina.—A certain justice was called 
to jail, to liberate a worthless debtor, by re- 
ceiving his oath that~he was not worth five 
dollars. 

“Well, Johnny,” said the justice as he en- 
tered, “can you swear that you are not worth 
five dollars, and never will be ?” 

“ Why,” answered the other, rather chagrined 
at the question, “I can swear that I am not 
worth that sum at present.” 

“Well,” returned the justice, “I can swear 
to the rest, so step forward, Johnny.” 





Capaciry.—A lady of wealth put her daugh- 
ter, who had been pampered by indolence, un- 
der a governess. Upon calling to inquire how 
her daughter progressed with her studies, she 
was told, “ Not very well.” “ Why, what is the 
reason?” ‘She wants capacity.” ‘“ Well, you 
know I don’t regard expense; you must pur- 
chase one directly.” 


Why HE LEFT Swirn’s.— Why did you leave 
the old man Smith’s so early last night ?”’ was 
the question asked a young man. ‘“ Why, you 
see I called to see Miss Nancy, and she wouldn’t 
have anything to say to me; so I sot a while, 
and the old man told me I had better go; I sot 
a while longer, and then one of the boys came 
and took me to the door and gave me a push, 
when 1 thought maybe my company wasn’t 
wanted, and so—I left !” 

Tue Worse or THE Two.—When Lord Clive 
was a boy, and once walking with a schoolfellow 
through Drayton market, the two lads stopped 
to look at a butcher killing a calf. ‘ Dear me, 
Bobby,” said the lad, “I would not be a butcher 
for all the world.” ‘ Why, I should not much 
like it,” said Clive; “it’sa dirty, beggarly busi- 
ness; but I’d a plaguy deal rather be a butcher 
than a calf!” fim. 

An Inroterasie Punster.—Theodore Hook, 
once walking with a friend, passed a pastry 
cook’s shop, in the window of which was the 
usual inscription, ‘ Water Ices and Ice Creams.” 
“Dear me,” said Theodore, “ what an admirable 
description of the effects of hydrophobia.” 
“How can that be?” said his friend; ‘ what 
have water ices and ice creams to do with hy- 
drophobia?’”’ ‘0,’ replied Hook, * you do not 
read it right. Iread it thus: Water I sees, and 
I screams.” 

Catrisu.—The editor of a New-Orleans pa- 
per, in giving an account of a dinner he had 
recently partaken of with a corpulent friend, 
who kept a restaurant, and delighted in the 
name of Peck, says: 


“For the benefit of those who may hereafter want 
to know where to find good eating, and plenty of it— 
such as it is—we give Peck’s bill of fare: 1st. Catfish 
soup. 2d. One huge catfish, with catfish sauce. 3d. 
A small catfish, stuffed. 4th. Several catfish, not 
stuffed. 5th. Some fried catfish. 6th. Catfish “om- 
let,” mixed. Tth. Scrambled catfish, great variety, 
very good. Sth. A large number of very small cat- 
fish, alu Francaise. 9th. A fewcatfish. 10th. Some 
more catfish. There was quite a number of dishes 
besides, but they all contained catfish, done up in every 
style the heart could wish. The dinner was “inter- 
spersed” with a few crackers and bad jokes. Long 
may Peck wave.” 
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Recent Publications. 


The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist | in the Quarterly Conferences where they may 


Dp scopal Church. Carlton § Porter, 1856. 


| 


Every four years the Methodist Discipline under- | 


goes a revision by the General Conference ; and 
alterations, more or less important, are made in 
the prudential regulations, and the temporal 
economy of the Church. of the more 
prominent changes, as found in the present 


Some 





edition, are the following: 

The entire section entitled “Of the Band 
Societies” is struck out, and Bands are no longer 
recognized as pertaining to Methodism. 








The rule 
mitted to remain in the same city more than 
four years is struck out, and they may now re- 
main inde but not in charge of the same 
than two years in six. 


by which ministers were not per- 


finitely, 
church mor 


There 


13) 
children, 


is an entirely new section relative to 
in which answers are given to the 
Are all young children entitled to 
What is the relation of baptized 
children to the Church? and what shall be done 


questions : 


baptism ? 





for the baptized children of our Church? 

The ratio of representation to the General 
Conference is changed, and instead of one 
member for every twenty-one, it is now one for 
eyery twenty-seven. 

Py m is made for the trial of appeals 
by a mmittee of the General Conference, 

i ( ee to consist of not less than 





hh. 


Annual Conferences, as heretofore, are author- 


ized to fix the place for their sittings, but the 
may be altered, if deemed necessary, by 
whers in charge and the presiding elder 


district where the Conference was to be 


hers will hereafter be required at each 





1 Conference to answer, in addition to 

h ul information formerly given, the 
following questions: 

What is the number of Church members ? 

Number of deaths the past year? 

Number of probationers ? 

Number of local preachers ? 

Number of adults baptized the past year? 

Number of children baptized the past year ? 


» 


Number 
Their probable vy 
Number of parsonages? 


of Churches ? 


ilue ? 








Their probable value? 

The number of stewards on a circuit hereafter 
may be nine instead of seven; and the district 
stewards, whose duty it is to make provision 
for the presiding elder, are required to meet 
annually 

In Quarterly Conferences “the first male 
superintendent of our Sunday schools, being 
members (a member) of our Church, and ap- 
pl 1 by the Quarterly Conference,” has a 
rig he ilter to a seat, 

The General Conference may authorize the 
election of a missionary bishop in the interim 
of the General Conference. 


residing without 
nference of which 


Superannuat 
the bounds 
members. 


d_ preaches 
of the ¢ they 


entitled hereafter to membership 


ire 
arc 


| and brought down to the present time. 


reside. 

Provision is made for trying a member of an 
Annual Conference by a committee instead of 
bringing the case before the entire body. 

Should the Conference, having jurisdiction, 
judge it expedient to try the accused by a 
select number, it may appoint not less than 
nine, nor more than fifteen of its members 
for that purpose, who, in the presence of a 
bishop or a chairman, which the President of 
the Conference shall appoint, and one or 
more of the Secretaries of the Conference, shall 
full power to consider and determine 
the case aecording to the rules which govern 
annual conferences in such proceedings, and 
they shall make a faithful report of all their 
doings to the Secretary of the Conference in 
writing, and deliver up to him the bill of 
charges, the evidence taken, and the decision 
rendered, with all other documents brought into 
the trial. 

The number of the Annual Conferences has 
been increased from thirty-nine to forty-seven. 
The new ones are called respectively : The Ne «- 
ark, the Delaware, (after a town in Ohio of 
that name,) the Detroit, the Peoria, the West 
Wisconsin, the Minnesota, the Upper Iowa, the 
Kansas and Nebraska, 


have 


One of the most imposing volumes of the last 
mouth is a large octavo, of nearly six hundred 
pages, on superfine paper and bold type, from 
the press of Carlton & It is entitled, 
The Psalms, chronologically arranged, with Histor- 
ical Introductions, and a General Introduction to 
the whole Book, By F. G. Hibbard. We must 
be satisfied at present with the announcement 
of its publication. We shall recur to the volume 
hereafter. 


orter, 


History of the American Bible Socic ty, revised 
By W. P. 
Strickland, D.D., with an introduction by Rey. 
N.L. Rice, D.D. New- York : Harper & Brothers, 
1856.) We are glad to see a reprint of this 
work, The fact that it is again called for im- 
plies a due appreciation by the Christian public, 
and is an evidence of interest in that noble 
society whose history it gives, and which is so 
intimately connected with, not only the state 
of religion in the land, but of political freedom 
and social advancement. Our social compact is 
based on the | rinciple s of the Bible, and at once 
our safety and our progress depend on our prac- 
tical adhesion to those principles. In this view 
no one of the benevolent institutions of our age 
and country is more, if so much, deserving the 
support of patriotic, philanthropic, and Christian 
men as the American Bible Society. Other so- 
cieties are important, are useful, unspeakably so, 
in their particular spheres, but the Bible Society 
embraces every interest, its sweep of influence is 
universal, it touches, like the atmosphere, every- 
thing and everybody, it vitalizes our entire 
It isa 
society which it is the interest of every good 


moral, religious, and social character. 
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man to promote. It does not belong to a party, 
to a sect, to a Church. li appertains to every 
one. It is doing what it is equally the interest 
of all good people to have done, scattering every- 
where the seeds of Divine truth, and everywhere 
raising up plants of wisdom, truth, and virtue. 

The idea of writing the history of this society 
was a happy one, and the task is well done, 
We do not wonder that the public desire to 
know more of the origin, progress, and opera- 
tions of this society, and to have those features 
laid open which can be known only to those 
who have familiar acquaintance with it. Its 
exoteric movements are pretty well known, but 
here we have its esoteric character clearly dis- 
played. For the execution of this task Dr. 
Strickland had peculiar facilities. For several 
years he was an active agent of the Society. 
As such he would necessarily become acquainted 
with its principles and policy, its aims and 
modes of operation, and they are fairly given in 
the work before us. He had not only the re- 
sults of his own immediate observation and 
experience to guide him, he had access to the 
publications and documents of the Board of Man- 
agers, of which he has made a liberal and judi- 
cious use. We do not mean that his book is 
made up of a digest of Annual Reports and 
Bible Society documents. Far from it. He has 
used these, when these alone furnished the 
information pertinent, but besides these he has 
drawn information from a great variety of reli- 
able sources, religious, political, and miscella- 
neous. His first chapter on the early condition 
of the country in regard to the Bible, and the 
action of Congress on this subject, is interesting 
and significant. It shows clearly what was 
the mind and disposition of the infant country, 
It is in vain to say that the United States are 
not a Christian, Protestant country. No popish 
legislature has enacted such laws in favor, not 
only of the Bible, but in favor of giving it to 
the people—to all the people. This testimony 
is so clear and decided that there 
doubt as to the authority of these passages in 
regard to Congressional action. But the author 
well knew what he was about. He did not, as 
he has informed us, insert them until he had 
taken the pains to verify them by referring to 
the archives of the Congressional library at 
Washington. There they are all recorded, and 
the very states are specified that voted ay or 
nay upon the questions before them. 

The history of the American Bible House in- 
volves some interesting memorabilia, There 
are still living in the city of New-York some 
who remember when the Society occupied a 
room of about twenty feet square in what was 
then known as Sloat Lane, where a gentleman 
had the boldness to say that he verily believed 
he should “live to see the time when all the 
shelves with which that room was lined would 
be filled with Bibles and Testaments!” It was 
thought a wonderful advance when the Society 
moved to its spacious premises in Nassau-street, 
in which it was supposed there was space enough 
for its purposes for all time to come. Who 
could then suppose that in thirty years that 
building would be found, even after all the ad- 
ditions had been made that it was susceptible 
of, quite too contracted for the affairs of the 
Society? Yet such, we learn, was the fact. It 


was some 





was not only that the place was unsuitable for 
the business of the Society, being in a narrow, 
crowded street, difficult of access, as well as 


| lacking the air and light necessary for the satis- 


factory prosecution of the business; but it was 


| . . A 
| actually too circumscribed, though it had been 
enlarged from time to time to its utmost ca- 





pacity. They were driven out by the force of 
circumstances. They were necessitated to it. 
The old house, after being enlarged, was crowded 
to its utmost tension; but it would not answer. 
Sut it seems to have been Providence rather 
than sagacity that determined their new quar- 
ters. The managers, it is generally known, 
were long in quest of a proper building site some- 
where down town; but the size of the ground 
required was a great difficulty, and then the 
price would have been enormous. The ground 
afterward purchased was at that time lying 
vacant. It was a part of the ancient Stuyvesant 
estate, and had once been occupied by inferior 
buildings, mostly of wood. But these had been 
torn down, and for several years the plot of 
ground had been let to vagrant circuses, men- 
ageries, and the like; and here, too, for several 
years was the asylum and slaughter place for 
stray dogs in the dog-days. At length it was 
bought by a company as the site of an opera 
house. For some reason this project failed, and 
the land came into the market just at the right 
time. On it now stands the new Bible House. 
We need not here attempt to describe the build- 
ing; the reader may find a description in Dr. 
Strickland’s work. The edifice is large, (over 
seven hundred feet in circumference,) substan- 
tial and neat, without any air of pretension, or 
indication of unnecessary cost. It makes no 
claim to architectural elegance, further than its 
size and commanding appearance. It might 
have been a greater ornament to the city than 
it is, but the managers desired no appearance 
of parade, and we understand that some of the 
most liberal contributors refused to give any- 
thing to countenance extravagance and super- 
fluity. We think, on the whole, this was judi- 
cious, Any appearance of needless expenditure, 
while it would have been out of place, would 
have alienated many from the cause. True, as 
it was built by special contributions for the 
purpose, the donors might have had the privi- 
lege of putting up such a build.ng as they might 
choose, since nothing was taken from the regu- 
lar funds of the Society for the object; but it 
seems to have been their own choice to erect 
such an edifice as, in their view, best accords 
with the object designed ; and on the whole we 
commend them for it. We believe, too, it meets 
the general approbation of the Christian public. 

We should be glad to dwell at some length 
on several other points discussed in this his- 
tory, but time does not permit. Besides ex- 
hibiting the policy and operations of this Society, 
the work treats on several interesting points 
appertaining to the history and circulation of 
the Bible. The author gives an interesting 
chapter on the translations of the bible into 
foreign languages, in which he explains the 
cause of the rupture between the American 
Bible Society and the Baptists, and also the 
recent revision of the Society’s standard copy, 
which some have, either from ignorance or de- 
sign, confounded with a new version. It ap- 








pears evidently to er een naetiies x more than | 
a correction of typographical errors, or a com- 
parison of the several English standard copies, 
so as out of them all to render their own stand- 
ard as perfect as possible. And, after all, the 
chief good resulting from this revision, as it 
strikes us, is a demonstration of the wonderful 
care which has been exercised in passing this 
book so many thousands of times through the 
press. Certainly in this respect no book can 
compare with it. This negative result, as it 
might be called, is of infinite value to the be- 
liever. 

The reader will here find also an account of 
the bible in Mexico and South America, in 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, and Austria, in the Sand- 
wich Islands, in China and India, in Russia and 
the Levant, &c., &c. The advantage of these 
chapters is that they present in brief compass im- 
portant and interesting statements that every 
one interested in the spread of the Bible will 
be glad to have in acompact form, and that the 
Christian minister especially can hardly do 
without. To him and to all who are laboring | 
in our leading Christian and benevolent socie- 
ties, the work will be indispensal le as a book 
of reference. 


The Gift of ower ; or, the Spe cial In flue neces | 
of the Holy Spirit the Need of the Church. By } 
the Rev. 8. H. Platt. New-York: For eale by 
Carlton & Porter. In this 16mo volume of 
277 pages, Mr. Platt discusses subjects of mo- 
mentous importance, and presents some start- 
ling statistics relative to the Church of Christ. 
His little volume cannot be read attentively 
without exciting fearful emotions as to Chris- 
tian responsibility, and inducing, on the part of 
the true soldier of the cross, greater diligence in 
the proses ution of the work in which he is en- | 
gaged. | 





We have seldom seen a volume better adapt- 
ed to its purpose, or one evincing more familiar 
acquaintance with the Holy Seripteres, than 
Vu stions on the Book o if Proven bs, ona plan en- | 
tirely new. By Rev. George ( Coles. ( New- York: 
Carlton §° Porter.) Those only who have tried 
the experiment know the mpi ns of framing 
suitable Biblical questions, neither too simple 
on the one hand, ner too diffic ult on the other. 
Mr. Coles has succeeded admirably, and his 
volume has our heartiest commendation. 


An instructive and well-written little volume, | 
entitled The Hebrew Missionary, is before us, 
from the pen of the Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D. It 
is aseries of essays, exegetical and practical, on 
the book of Jonah, which the author very prop- 
erly regards as a real narrative, and not, as is 
contended by some critics, an allegory or a par- 
able. Press of Stevenson d Owen. ) 

English Traits (from the press of Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co.) is the title of a small duodeci- 
mo of JUV pages, from the pen of R. W. Emer- 
son. Itis twenty-three years since our author's 
first visit to England, and nearly nine since he 
returned from his second tour. This little 
volume is the condensed result of his opinions 
of men, manners, and things as he found them 
ie the father land. His pages have evide utly 
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been subjected to severe elimination and repeat- 
ed revision, and the result is a volume full of 
thought, elaborate in style, and to any but close 
thinkers, not specially attractive. It is very 
different from any of Mr. Emerson’s former 
publications, and yet it is perfectly in charac- 
ter. No one else could by any possibility have 
written the volume. Poetic, philosophic, and 
occasionally profound even to obscurity, full 
of common sense, keen observation, and start- 
ling paradox, it is destined not perhaps to be 
widely popular in the present, but to live and 
be studied in all the future. From his chapter 
on “manners” we take the following: 


“England produces, under favorable conditions of 
ease and culture, the finest women in the world. And 
as the men are affectionate and true-hearted, the 
women inspire and refine them. Nothing can be more 
delicate, without being fantastical ; nothing more firm 
and based in nature and sentiment, than the courtship 
and mutual carriage of the sexes. The song of 1596 
says, ‘The wife of every Englishman is counted blest.’ 
The sentiment of Imos gene in Cymbeline is copied 
from English nature; and not less the Portia of Bru- 
tus, the Kate Percy, and the Desdemona. The ro- 
mance does not exceed in the height of noble passion 
in Mrs. Lucey Hutchinson, or in Lady Russeli, or even 
as one discerns throngh the plain prose of Pepys 
Diary, the sacred habit of an English wife. Sir 
Samuel Romilly could not bear the death of his wife. 

avery class has its noble and tender example. 

“Domesticity is the tap-reot wl ich enables the na- 
tion to branch wide and high. The motive and end 
of their trade and empire is to guard the indepen 
ence and privacy of their homes. Nothing so much 
marks their manners as the concentration on their 
household ties The domestic ity is carried into court 
and camp. Wellington governed India and Spai and 
his own tro ps, and fought battles like a good family- 
man, paid his debts, and thot 4 army in 
Spain, could not stir abroad for fear creditors, 
This taste for house and parish merits has, of course, 
its doting and Mr. Cobbett attributes the 
huge popularity of Percival, prime minister in 1510, to 
the fact that he was wont to go to church every Sun- 
day with a large quarto gilt prayer book under one 
arm, his wife han ging on the other, and followed by a 
long brood of children. 

“They keep their old customs, costumes, 
pomps, Yo ir wig and mace, scepter and crown. 


Middle Ages still lurk in the streets of London. 
Knights of the Bath take oath to defend injured |s 
the gold stick in waiting survives. They repea 
the ceremonies of the eleventh century in the corona- 
tion of the present queen. An hereditary tenure is 
natural to them. Offices, farms, trades, and traditions 
descend so. Their leases run for a hundred and a 
thousand years. Terms of service and partnership are 
life long, or are inherited. ‘ Holdship been with 
me,’ said Lord Eldon, * eight and twenty years, kn ows 
all my business and books.’ Antiquity of usage 
sanction enoug th. W ords worth says of the smal 
holders of Westmoreland, ‘ Many of these bamt le sons 
of the hills had a eo scioust ess that the land which 
they tilled had for more than five hundred years been 
possessed by men of the same name and t ood. T he 
ship carpenter in the public yards, my lord’s gardener 
and porter, have been there for more than a | edad 
ere idfather, father, and sun. 
english power resides also in their dislike of 
change. They have difficulty in bringing their reason 
to act, and on all occasions use their memory first. 
As soon a3 they have rid themselves of some griev- 
and settled the better practice, they make haste 
x it as a finality, and never wish to hear of altera- 
more 
‘Every Englishman is an embryonic chancelor; his 
instinct is to search for a precedent. The favorite 
phrase of their law is, * A custom whereof the memory 
of man runneth not back to the contrary.’ The barons 
say, * Nolumus mutari, and the cockneys stifle the 
curiosity of the foreigner on the reason of any practice 
with, ‘ Lord, sir, it was always so.’ They hate inno- 
vation. Bacon told them that ‘Time was the right 
reformer ;’ Chatham, tl at ‘Confidence was a plant of 
slow growth: Canning, ‘To advance with the times, 
and Wellington, that ‘Habit was ten times nature.’ 
All their statesmen learn the irresistibility of the tide 
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of customs, and have invented many fine phrases to 
cover this slowness of perception and prehensility of 
tail. 

*A sea-shell should be the crest of England, not 
only because it represents a power built on the waves, 
but also the hard finish of the men. The Englishman 
is finished like a cowry or amurex. After the spire 
and the spines are formed, or with the formation, a 
juic : exudes, and a hard enamel varnishes every part. 
The keeping of the proprieties is a8 indispe snsable as 
clean linen. No merit quite countervails the want of 
this, while this sometimes stands in lieu of all. ‘°Tis 
in bad taste’ is the most formidable word an English- 
man can pronounce. But this Japan costs them dear. 
There is a prose in certain Englishmen which exceeds 
in wooden deadness all rivalry with other countrymen. 
Tiere is a knell in the concert and externality of their 
voice which seems to say, feare all hope behind. In 
this Gibraltar of propriety, mediocrity gets intrenched 
and consolidated and founded in adamant. An En- 
glishman of fashion is like one of those souvenirs, 
bound in gold vellum, enriched with delicate engray- 
ings, on thick, hot-pressed paper, fit for the hands of 
ladies and princes, but with nothing in it worth read- 
ing or remembering. 

‘A severe decorum rules the court and the cottage. 
Ww he *n Thalberg, the pianist, was one evening perform- 
ing before the queen at Windsor, in a private party, 
the queen accompanied him with her voice. The cir- 
cumstance took air, and all England shuddered from 
sea to sea. The indecorum was never repeated..” 





Gould & Lincoln have just issued a new 
edition of that well-known and universally es- 
teemed work, The Imitation of Christ. By 
Thomas a Kempis. It is a translation from 
the original Latin, by John Payne, has an in- 
troductory essay from the pen of Dr. Chalmers, 
and a sketch of the author’s life by Dr. Ulmann, 
The work itself needs not our commendation, 
and this is altogether the best English version, 
that of Wesley being indeed equally faithful, 
but very much abridged. 

Swormstedt & Poe, of Cincinnati, have issued, 
in good style, two additional volumes of the 
fugitive writings of Dr. Thomson. The one is 
entitled Sketches, Biographical and Incidental, 
and the other Pssays, Moral and Religious, 
They were not prepared with the design of 
making a book, and several of the essays bear 
marks of having been hastily written, They 
would doubtless have been less liable to criti- 
cal censure and more worthy of the author's 





fame if they had been carefully re-written ; but | 


as the alternative was to take them as. they 
are, or not at all, we think the publishers have 
done well to give them to the public in this 
permanent form. The doctor’s range of sub- 
jects is quite extensive, and as a specimen of 
his style we quote a few passages from an essay 
on a subject quite frequently discussed in these 
latter days. It is The Pulpit and Politics, In 
answer to the question, ‘Who are the sub- 
jects of government?” the author says: 


“Human beings, of course. And who are human 
beings? Thev w a possess the essential attributes of 
humanity. What are these? They are not to be 
found in color, or feature, or flesh, or blood—they are 
reason, affection, conscience. These confer the ca- 
pacities of comprehending, loving, and serving God, 
and lift the being possessing them aloft above the mere 
animal creation. He who is capable of obeying God is 
accountable to God, and he who is accountable to God 
has the rights of man. What are the rights of man? 
We hold these truths to be revealed, that all men are 
sprung from the same father, plunged in the s same ruin, 
and redeemed by the same Saviour. A natural infer- 
ence is that all have » equal rights. Our Revolution- 
ary fathers held this to be self-evident, that among 
these rights — natural and inalienable —are ‘life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ Inferiority does 





not extinguish rights. If you claim control over an- 
other because of your superiority, another may claim 
you by the same title. Such a claim is, indeed, 
rarely set up. It is not the inferiority of the slave, 
but his status, on which the master rests; the more 
the slave improves—the whiter becomes his skin—the 
greater the infusion of Anglo-Saxon blood that floats 
in his veins, the tighter does the master hold him. 
Oppression does not cancel rights. If a man buys 
property of a thief. he gets athief’s title; if he sells it 
he conveys a thief’s title; if he bequeaths it, he be- 
queaths a thief’s title. ll-gotten property may, in 
time, be rightfully acquired by possession, provided 
the original owner cannot be found; but in man 
there is always a soul—an original owner; so that, 
however many ancestors of the slave may have been 
sold, the present master has no better title than the 
original man-stealer. Law cannot destroy human 
rights; it is the province of law to confirm rights, not 
to annihilate them. The alleged incapacity of certain 
men for liberty, does not destroy their inalienable 
rights. How did such incapacity originate? Do you 
say itis natural? It were a paradox to say th: . Goa 
would perpetuate a race of human beings it ible of 
liberty. What rank would they hold in the scale of 
beings? What would be their position at the last day 
and beyond it? It were a libel both upon man and 
God. If the alleged incapacity is produced by our 
oppression, can this give us a title to the subjects of 
that oppression? Such a claim could be set up in 
favor of any tyrant. It goes to this point—that a 
man’s rights over another are in poe tou the 
wrongs be commits upon him, and hence, that the 
longer a man suffers wrong, the less is he entitled to 
relief, till at length protracted oppression, utterly ex- 
tinguishes all his rights. Some rivet the chains upon 
the slave because he is content with his condition. 
If it be true that a man is satisfied with the condition 
of a slave, why is it true? Because slavery has im- 
him. If a surgeon, by pressure upon your 
brain, were so to impair your reasoning powers as to 
make you satisfied to be his slave, would that insure 
him a valid title to what was left of you ?” 


















In answer to the question, “ When does a 
government transcend its powers?” we are told 
that 


“That over which a government has power it may 
regulate. It can stamp its image on weights, and 
seales, and landmarks, and flags; it may, therefore, 
issue its decrees to mark boundaries, and regulate 
commerce, and measures, and fortifications; but when 
it comes to the human soul, it finds another image 
there, and hears another voice. Render unto God the 
things that are God's. Lift up your eye to the heav- 
ens; try to efface God's image on the sky and stamp 
your own there, before you attempt to turn the human 
soul into gold, and run it in your die. Stop the re- 
volving earth with a stamp of your fuot, or stay the 
sun in his course with your curse, before you prescribe 
the course of human thought, and feeling, and will. 
Bring on your chains, kindle up your fires around a 
man. ‘He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh.’ ” 


After referring to several illustrations of 
obedience to the higher law, for, says our 
author, “there were higher and lower law di- 
vines in ancient times,” he says: 


“ But you will say all this was under the old dispen- 
sation. U nder this we have nothing to do but ‘to 
preach Christ... Granted, And what is it to ] 
Christ, but to proclaim his m/éssion, in his spirit, a 
according to his «rample? What is his mission ? 
Hear him as he stands in the synagogue with the 
parchment roll in his hand: ‘The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me 
to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent 
me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim /iberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison-doors to 
them that ave bound; to proclaim the accept able 
year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our 
God.” Alas! the Church has been, to too great an 
extent, splitting theological hairs, and rattling dry 
skeletons raked from the ashes of the dark ages, in- 
stead of following out the scheme of her leader, and 
thus has often brought contempt upon herself, raised 
up infidel ranks around her, and left noble enterprises 
either to be achieved without her aid, or to fail for 
want of her moderation, her wisdom, and her prayers. 
And what is the spirit cf our Lord@? Meek, lowly, 
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gentle, forgiving, 


yet firm as a rock, and consu 
to iniquity—as the electric stream 
i } 


Hark! the prophet 
in vision describes the Son of man: ‘And shall make 
him of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord; 
and he shall not judge after the sight of his eves, nei- 
ther reprove after the hearing of his ears; but with 
righteousness shall he jud 
with «guity for the meek of the earth, and he shall 
smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with 
the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked.’ Isaiah 
xi, 3. 












Memorials of his Time. By He nry Cockburn, 
A sprightly volume, extending in its range 
from the year 1779 to 1830, and filled with 
anecdotes and sketches of the more prominent 
public men of Scotland who flourished during 


that period, including Jeffrey, Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Brougham, Dugald Stewart, Playfair, Lord 
ldon, and Dr. Chalmers. Here is an anecdote 


of Brougham’s school-boy days: 





st] ic explosion while at 
Frazer's class. Ile dared to differ from Frazer, a hot 
but good natured old fellow, on some small bit of Lat- 
init : t ner 
t ' 








Witerarn 


Harvard ( ye now numbers in all its libra- 
ries more than one hundred thousand volumes. 
Seventy tl | ] thousand 


thousand books and thirty 
pamphlets constitute the Publi Library in Gore 
Hall. Mr. Sibley, the librarian, has made an 
appeal to the public for further donations, as 
: } 


its lves cannot be greatly enriched by pur- 
chase in consequence of the limited fund at the 
disposal of the library for such purposes. This 


fund yields now but little more than three hund- 
red dollars per annum, 


} ) 


In an approaching book sale at 
works which would form a desirable addition 
to some great public library are to be offered. 
One is a Chinese Dictionary of the Chinese Lan- 


ning— | work that has appeared in my tin 


the poor, and reprove | 
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ch an in- 
stant and universal impression. It curious to re- 
member it. The unexpected newness of the thing, 
the profusion of original characters, the Seotch lan- 
guage, Scotch scenery, Scotch men women, the 
simplicity of the writing, furce of the 
criptions, all struck us with an ek » shock of de- 
light. I wish I could again feel the sensations pro- 
duced by the first year of these two Edinburg 
If the concealment of the authorship of the 1 
intended to make mystery heighten their « . it com- 
pletely succeeded. The speculations and ectures, 
and nods and winks, and predictions and assertions 
















h works, 











were endless, and occupied every company, and al- 
most every two men who met and spoke in the street. 
It was proved by a thousand indications, each refut 
he other, and all equally true in fact, that 

written by old Henry Mackenzi 










ind | 
Cranstoun, and William Erskine, and Jet = 
above a Thomas Scott, Walter's brother, a regi- 
mental aster then in Canada. But ‘the great t 
known,’ the true author was then called, always 


his concealment, to supply 
for the protection of his 
1; insomuch that the suppression 
d at as a good joke not merely 
but by himself.” 


took good care, with all 
lence amply s 
property and his fu 
of the name was lat 


by his select friends in his presence, 










Dugald Stewart is described as extremely 
delicate in his personal appearance, with a large 
forehead an l hea 
larly pleasing : 


“Without ger 


vy eyebrows, and a voice singu- 


is or even originality of talent, his 
i} ! + 


by calm the tand 





rwas marker 
His traini: 
lege departinent, nay have corrected 

it never chilled the warmt 


g in mathematics, which 


of his 





ma «4 He dealt as little as 
ivsics, avoided details, and shrunk 
r which was sometimes rather lndicrous 
| polemical matter nvisible distinctions, vain 
cont the Tactious theories, plllosophica 5 tarla 





» attractions for 
l and exalted 
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was eloquence In his very spit 
he, ‘Ll am glad that there was at 
lich L had no compet 





he ling 
ou lis noble views, unfolded in 
evated me into a higher world.’” 
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thirty 


cuage, in not fewer than one hundred an 








volumes: the other is a Chinese Eney edia, 
called * When hian thoung khao,” (General Ex- 


amination of Writings and of Sages,) in ninety- 
six volumes, which was printed so far back as 


1322, a century before Guttenburg flourished 


The Boston Athnaum has a library contain 


ing fifty thousand volumes of books. In the up- 
per story of the building is a hall or gallery for 
paintings and statuary, Last spring, the com- 


pany, in order to increase its means, issued four 
hundred shares of new stock, at three hundred 

I Eleven men imme 
took each three thousand dollars’ worth of this 
new stock, and the balance has since been all 


dollars per share. diately 
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disposed of; thus raising one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars to pay off some exist- 
ing liabilities, and forming the basis of a perma- 
nent fund for the benefit of the society. The 
Perkins family gave to this society sixty-one 
thousand dollars. Other large and liberal do- 
nations were received from different persons, 
until the society were able to erect a library 
building, at a cost of one hundied and thirty- 
six thousand dollars, on a lot of ground that 
cost fifty-five thousand dollars. 


Arrangements have been made with Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe for separate editions in 
England, France, and Germany, of her new 
novel, now going through the press of Messrs. 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co., of Boston; so that 
the book will have simultaneous issue in the 
four great publishing cities of the world—Bos- 
ton, London, Paris, and Leipsic. 


Sir John Bowring is preparing for the press 
an account of the colony of Hong Kong, its 
history, present state, and prospects, especially 
with reference to the Chinese population, their 
religion, habits, superstitions, and social con- 
dition. 


The third volume of Hauser’s “ History of 
Germany, from the Death of Frederic the Great 
to the Foundation of the German Confedera- 
tion,” has just been brought out in Berlin; it 
reaches to the flight of Napoleon from Russia 
in 1812. The fourth and completing volume is 
promised in the course of two or three months. 
This work contains much rare and original mat- 
ter drawn from private sources hitherto inac- 
cessible to the public. 


Turin papers announce the discovery of an 
inpublished poem by Petrarch, and of the 
original drawing of the Holy Family by Raphael. 


The Appletons are about to publish, in one 
volume, large 8vo., the whole poetical writings 
of Mrs. Estelle A. Lewis, of Brooklyn. Of these 
poems a considerable portion has already been 
published, namely, “ Records of the Heart,” 
* The Child of the Sea,” and “Myths of the 
Minstrel.” Two of these separate volumes have 
reached a second, and the other a third edition. 






Schiller’s surviving daughter, Frau Emilie von 
Gleichen Russwurm, has published the corre- 
spondence of the poet with her mother, Char- 
lotte von Lengefeld, before their marriage. The 
stout volume, is entitled “ Schiller und 
788, 1789,” and shows the private char- 
acter schiller in the most amiable light. 
Yielding, besides, acharming picture of German 
life at the time mentioned, it is sure to create 
a lively interest among the friends and admirers 
of Schiller. 


book, a 
Losse, | 


of 


A new periodical, under the title of “ Ger- 
mania,” has appeared in Stuttgardt; the pub- 
lisher’s name, Francis Pfeiffer, will give it a 
claim on the notice of the literary world. It 
is to appear quarterly, and to be devoted prin- 
cipally to German archeology. The editor has 
enlisted in his service some of the most cele- 
brated men of his country. Uhland, the ven- 
erable poet, has contributed to the first number 
a paper on the Palgraves of Tubingen, a curious 
and most interesting set of hunting advent- 








| the German 


ures, gathered from the Furstenberg Library in 
Donaueschingen, containing much that is valu- 
able about German manners and customs of 
former times, mixed with legends and wild 
adventures. Jacob Grimm also appears in the 
first number; there are many other names of 


| note besides. 


Messrs, Carlton & FVorter have in press, and 
will issue immediately, the following works: 
Life of Rev. John Clark, and Hymns for Social 
Worship. (This latter is understood to be pub- 
lished under the supervision of Dr, J. ‘I’. Peck.) 
For Sunday Schools and Youth: Six Steps to 
Honor, square 12mo., gift book ; Poor Nelly ; or, 
the Golden Mushroom. ‘The Itinerant ; or, the 


-Rainbow Side; Head and Heart enlisted against 


Popery; Annals of Christian Martyrdom; The 
Inquisition of Spain; The Happy Resolve ; The 
Lost Piece of Silver; The Thankful Widow. 


A second edition of Ofto Jahn’s first volume 
of the “ Life of Mozart” has just appeared; so 
great has been the demand for this valuable 
work. The second volume will shortly be pub- 
lished. 


The London Atheneum has quite a compli- 
mentary notice of Thomas Buchanan Read’s 
poem, “ A House by the Sea.” It says, “ A rich 
imagination and a cultivated sense of the pro- 
prieties of art distinguish this fresh claimant 
for poetic honors. We may congratulate Amer- 
ica on the advent of another poet destined to 
share the laurels of Longfellow and Bryant.” 


It is proposed to form a society in Germany, 
similar to the Camden, Hakluyt, &c., in England, 
for the publication of old manuscripts, or the 
republication of rare and scarce works, which, 
however interesting in themselves, would yet 
hardly remunerate as a commercial speculation, 
and, consequently, not lying in the province of 
book trade. The society intends 


| to confine itself for the present to works dating 


| for printing. 
| lection of poems by Hans Sachs. 
; 


from before the commencement of the Thirty 
Years’ Wur. Each member will pay five thalers 
a year, (about four dollars,) and will receive 
from sixty to eighty sheets of ‘printed matter, 
and have, besides, the right of proposing works 
The tirst book selected is a col- 
A committee 


| of six gentlemen, including among them Jacob 


| Grimm, 


| sis in detecting their fallacy. 


will decide what works are to be 


printed. 

Miller, Orton S Mulligan, are to reprint “ ake 
Ngami; or, Explorations and Discoveries in the 
Wilds of Southwestern Africa,” by Charles John 
Anderson, a Swede, whose book, from which we 
gave some extracts in the August number of 
‘Tne NatronaL, is very favorably received in 
Europe. 

Spiritualism.—A translation of Count Gas- 
parin’s elaborate work in opposition to “ Spirit- 
ualism,”’ entitled, “ Turning Tables, the Super- 
natural in General, and Spirits,” is now going 
through the press of Higgins and Kellogg. The 
author of this volume is a leading member of 
the Evangelical party among the European 
Protestants. He discusses the subject both in 
a religious and a philosophical point of view, 
and claims to have succeeded, by a rigid analy- 
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Bquestrian Statue of Washington.—A letter from | tration of quicksilver, yielding their auriferous 


Munich, dated the 20th ultimo, states that Mr. 
Crawford’s gran 
ington, for Vir 
arrangements were 
its destination. 


rinia, was entirely finished, and 
being made to forward it to 
Mr. Crawford, who was about 
to start for , had been invited to the 
palace of the King of Bavaria to receive the warm 
congratulations of that m 






Amer 
nar h. 


The engraving of 

celebrated frescoes, which has been intrusted to 
the well-known artist, Jose ph Keller, of Dussel- 
dorf, is now finished, and the proofs which have 
been taken exceed all expectations in clearness 


and finish of , and the 





the ex faithful 
interpretation of the original picture. This 
engraving is intended for distribution among 
the members of the Dusseldorf Art Union, but 
at the same time is so very much above the 
value of a single subseription, that it will only 





ven to subseribers of ae 


standing, the term of 


definitively settled as yet by the ¢ 


be gi 


years’ 


number of 
t been 


ymmittee, 


hh has n 





Powers’s Statue © Doni 
from Florence, t! ers has completed 
model of his statue of Webster f 


learn 
the 


of 


people 


r the 


Boston, an 























ze foundery in that city 
is making arrangements to cast it without de- 
lay, so that the work will pr ibly be achieved 
before th soonce off Tie. Wehetes’s aneents 
fifth birthda \ correspondent from Florence, 
writing to one of our exchanges, says of it: 
* As it isto stand in the the figure is some 
t exaggerated, being eight feet in height; but the 
rtions, are all those of the Orator 
ind in his own proper costume 
es sup to t height of his 
great n the ¢ stitution, firmly holding 
you to the svi ’ f the I on WIth oO hand, as he 
reasons from t ils rves the other. 
The identity is complete ld hesitate a 
moment in recognizing it t of observa- 
tion, front or rear. The incomy ble bust is an en- 
larged copy of t le ds at Marshfield in Mr 
Webster's prit , ; fore the very present- 
ment of his st cor i In the best judgments 
here, Art has t bequeathed to us a nobler head 
Worthy of the bjeet and tl st, it is altogether 
agrand work; assuredly the st per fieation 
of America piu it | preserves for the 
Satisfaction f t ire t f our eloquence, 
the lof tn serene digi the majestic as- 
suragee of rious Defender of the Constitu- 
tion ¢ e midst of his cotemporaries 





a noble exhi- 

t nind imparts to 

of that composure which 
in proportion as it chastens 





We have to am 


yunce the death of Herr Ahorn, 


the sculptor who executed the well-known lion 
carved out of the solid rock at Lucerne, which 


has been visited and admired by all travelers 
in Switzerland ; 


Herr Al 


the model 
at Const 


was by Thorwaldsen. 


rn died in 


Two well-known chemists in San Francisco, 
Messrs, Chevalier and Dusuzeau, have discovered 
a principle by which gold may be extracted 
from any possible material in which it may be 
hid; the different sulphates, hydrates, oxyds, 


infinitesimal particles at once to this principle. 


d equestrian statue of Wash- | is alleg that seve -five per ¢ . of the 
l eq n statu f Wash- | It is alleged that seventy-five per cent. of t 


gold in quartz mines is wasted through igno- 
rance of the operators—an ignorance which sci- 
ence has hitherto been unable to enlighten ; but 
this discovery will produce an entire revolution 


in this respect, 


The erection of the equestrian statue of 


the Disputa, one of Raphael’s | Washington in Union Square, in this city, has 


Lu and do 


says the 


incited the good people of Boston to 
likewise. “It is in contemplation, 
Boston Eve ning Gazette, “to erect by subscrip- 
tion a colossal equestrian statue of Washington, 
on the rising knoll of ground on the Common. 
It is thought that Mr. Crawford will consent to 
visit Europe and superintend the casting of this 
figure, which it is intended shall be worthy of 
the subject, and of that munificence wh 
should characterize our city. 








1 
The design is to 
make the affair general in its scope, and all 
classes will be solicited to contribute to a testi- 
mouial to the memory of one whose nanie is 
now so deeply cherished.” 


A statue of Thierry Martens, who restored the 
typographical art in Belgium, has just been in- 
augurated, with a good deal of pomp, in Alost, 
his native town. 


Mr. O Doris, of Philadelphia, is preparing ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of fuel from coal 
dust, at the rate of one hundred tons per day. 
It has been tested by the government at Wash- 
ington, and found to produce in one hour fifteen 
pounds of steam more than the best anthracite, 
and the patentee calculates that it can be sold 
at a price considerably below that of coal. 


Mr. E. G. Pomeroy has invented a process of 
coating iron with copper, which is successfally 
applied to spikes, butts, and other fastenings 
for ships, and to sheet-iron for roofing, gutters, 
&e. Spikes, bolts, &e., manufactured by this 
process, are said to be superior to entire copper 
from their greater 
They have been submitted to chemi- 
ist 
corrosion to a remarkable degree, having a du- 


or composition fastenings, 
strength. 
eal tests by scientific men, and found to r 


ration in sea-water nineteen times greater than 
iron not coated. 


In a monastery near Seville, in Spain, sev- 
eral hitherto unknown works of Murillo and 
Alonzo Cano have just been brought to light; 


| they are said to be most valuable, both as paint- 


nnection with the history of art, 
especially those of Alonzo Cano, who followed 


the double calling of painter and sculptor. 


ings and ine 


Count von Bentheim-Tecklenburg is endeay- 
oring to establish a permanent fund for the re- 
lief of the widows and families of artists; he 
proposes to raise a sum of three thousand five 
hundred florins as a beginning, and for this 
purpose intends to publish a “ Kunst Album,” 
(** Album of Art,”’) to which all the literary and 


| artistic notabilities in Germany are urged to 


&c., which, under present modes, defy the pene- | contribute. 














